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FOREWORD 


I ACCEDE with pleasure to the request of Dr. B. A. Saletore, 
M.A., PH.D., that I should write a foreword to his work, Social and 
Political Lite in the Vijayanagara Empire. This was the thesis 
accepted by the University of London for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1931. It is published, as it is stated, with a grant 
from the University of London. Dr. Saletore steers clear of the 
political history of the Empire of Vijayanagara and addresses 
himself to writing an account, mainly from epigraphical sources, 
from the works of foreign travellers, and, to some extent, from 
contemporary literature, of the social and political life of the 
people living in the empire. It will be seen from the actual 
division of chapters of the work that the author attempts to give a 
full picture of the life that the people led under the protection of 
the empire. 

This would necessarily involve an account of the administra- 
tion, in its various branches, and of the several administrative 
institutions established therefor. These administrative institu- 
tions are described in eight chapters, II to IX. The remaining 
nine chapters are devoted to a description of the divisions of the 
people, the social institutions under which they were living, the 
position of the Brahmans, the status of women in Vijayanagara 
society, and subjects of that kind. Dr. Saletore, it is clear from 
the book, has examined the sources exhaustively, and has made 
his selection judiciously. He collects his information from a 
large number ,of sources, sorts them and arranges them in a 
logical order and presents, on the whole, a readable account. 
The very extent of the subject and the vastness of detail available 
would baffle any effort in this direction ordinarily, but Dr. 
Saletore has succeeded in producing a creditable work bearing on 
the vast subject. The general mass of detail that is brought 
together and the marshalling of these in successive sections 
wotld admit of easy criticism; but taken as a whole, the work 
gives a correct and complete view of the life of the people under 
the empire during the three centuries of its fight to preserve 
Hindu institutions and Hindu civilization. Voluminous as the 
work is at first sight, let me hope that Dr. Saletore’s readers 
would be many and that they will find both pleasure and profit in 
the reading of the book. 


S. KrisHnaSwAml AIVANGAR, 
Protessor of Indian History and 


MYLAPorr, MADRAS, Archaeology, University of Madras 
6th December, 1933. (Retired). 


PREFACE 


In writing this book I have endeavoured to describe the 
activities of the princes and people of Vijayanagara in spheres 
related to their political and social wellbeing. We have been 
interested in Vijayanagara till now only as a political experiment 
with its interminable wars and its perennial political factions. 
I have eschewed these and have, on the other hand, applied 
myself to the elucidation of many an interesting problem 
connected with the private and public life of the mediaeval rulers 
and their subjects in all its manifold aspects. 

This has led me to adopt a treatment of the various facts 
relating to the history of the Empire of Vijayanagara different 
to the one we have hitherto been accustomed. Vijayanagara rulers 
and their people may be judged in terms of the actions and thought 
of their predecessors both in and outside Karnataka. It is with 
this object that the following method has been adopted in the 
work. Classical and mediaeval Hindu theories relating to 
government and society have been first given followed, wherever 
possible, by Vijayanagara conceptions of the same. Further, 
the origin of the political and social institutions of the Vijaya- 
nagara princes and people has been traced to their Hoysala and 
Tamil antecedents, in order to bring out more clearly the 
historical sequence that sometimes may be said to govern the 
actions of the mediaeval Hindu monarchs. In this way an 
attempt has been made for the first time to bring before the reader 
classical and mediaeval Hindu theory in harmony with Vijaya- 
nagara maxims and practice; and to enable him to estimate 
for himself the achievements of the rulers of Vijayanagara who 
have so often been called custodians of the Hindu Dharma. 

And in so doing evidence from all available sources has been 
utilized. And no source of information has been found so fruitful 
as the numerous epigraphical records which, far from being 
merely documents that “seldom yield us more than a few 
names and dates” contain, especially in regard to governmental 
and social matters, innumerable details which throw a flood of 
light on the internal organization of Vijayanagara. Among the 
many other sources of information mention may be made of 
the testimony of foreign travellers. Although these supplement 
toa very large extent the accounts of Hindu writers and of 
inscriptions, yet they too have been critically examined, on 
occasions when they appeared to me as being either extravagant 
or untrustworthy. 

But I must confess that I have not exhausted the subject. 
The exigencies of examination did not permit me to deal as 
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thoroughly with the topic as I had originally intended when 
I had planned the whole work. The evidence of some foreign 
witnesses, for example, had to be curtailed and much matter 
gleaned from epigraphs and literature expunged. But the works 
of these foreign travellers as well as those of other writers who 
have left their impressions of Vijayanagara, are given in the 
bibliography which, as far as possible, has been brought up-to- 
date. 

A glossary of some important fiscal and governmental terms, 
occurring in inscriptions and literature used in this work as well 
as in those sources not mentioned in the treatise, has been 
appended in the belief that it will be found useful. But it is 
by no means complete or final. 

I acknowledge with pleasure my indebtedness to the follow- 
ing : the authorities of the British Museum; Sir E. Denison Ross, 
Director, School of Oriental Studies; the High Commissioner for 
India; the Librarian, India Office Library ; Mr. H. L. T. Gonsalves, 
Assistant, India Office Library; the Secretary, Royal Asiatic 
Society, London; Miss F. H. Latimer, Assistant Librarian, Royal 
Asiatic Society ; the Rev. Henry Heras, s.J., Bombay; Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, Director of Archaeological Researches, Mysore; Mr. G. 
Powell; and Dr. K. M. Ashraf, ph, p. I am particularly indebted 
to Mr. C. 8. K. Pathy, Lecturer in Dravidian Languages, School 
of Oriental Studies, for having taught me the Tamil and Telugu 
languages. To Dr. L. D. Barnett, M.A., D. Litt., under whose 
directions this work was written, I owe a deep debt of gratitude. 
I am all the more grateful to him for having allowed me to 
dedicate this book to him. I am also thankful to Dr. S. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar for writing a Foreword to my work. 
Finally, I must say that but for the generous endowment which 
the University of London made, supplemented by an equally 
generous contribution from another quarter, I would not have 
been able to publish my work. To the London University as well 
as to the gentleman, who unfortunately prefers to remain 
anonymous, 1 beg to convey my profound gratitude. 


15th December, 1933. 
‘*VASUDEVA BHUVAN”’, B. A. S. 
2, LABURNUM ROAD, 
BomBAY, 7. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE 
IN THE 


VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE 


VOLUME I 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


SEcTION 1. The Political Situation in the First Quarter of 
the 14ih Century in Southern India 


Towarps the latter half of the thirteenth century A.D., 
there occurred a series of events which set ablaze the latent 
energy of the Hindu Dharma in southern India. The land 
south of the Vindhyas, which had been left to itself for 
many centuries, was now suddenly confronted with a prob- 
lem the magnitude of which the Hindus of southern India 
realized after eight and sixty years of humiliation. But at 
the end of thai period, the smouldering forces of Hinduism 
suddenly swept away the growing menace, and allowed 
Hindu society to run on its own course for two hundred 
and fifty years of uninterrupted history. This is how what 
has been till now known as the Forgotten Empire of 
Vijayanagara came into being in southern India. 

The terror which shook the country to its very founda- 
tion was entirely foreign; the measures adopted to meet and 
rout it were purely indigenous. It is in the explanation 
of these two that I intend to dwell on the Muhammadan 
conquest of southern India in the latter half of the 
thirteenth, and in the early years of the fourteenth, cen- 
turies ; and on the remedies which the Hindus took not only 
to ward off the worst danger they ever had, but to stop its 
progress for centuries to come. The former will take us 
into the study of the political situation in southern India 
in the first quarter of the fourteenth century; and the latter 
into the study of the manner in which the Hindus of those 
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times led their lives. It is only when we have understood 
these two points that we shall be able to appreciate the 
remark that ‘‘the history of Vijayanagar is a subject of con- 
siderable interest in the annals of India, as the last barrier 
that was opposed to Mohamedan invasions, and that pre- 
served the southern part of the Peninsula from foreign rule 
until a very modern period’’;' and that the Vijayanagara 
age marks only ‘‘a fresh instance of Hindu vitality’’, in 
the direction of creating an empire ‘‘which was at once a 
centre of both political and literary life.’ 

The political situation in southern India towards the 
end of the thirteenth century necessitated the disappearance 
of the old order of things in matters connected with the 
vovernment, and to some extent, in questions related to the 
morality of the people. Four principal royal families held 
the divided sovereignty of the land south of the Vindhyas; 
and it seemed as if every one of these failed to introduce 
a government strong enough to preserve Hindu society on 
the time-honoured principles of the ancients. The western 
part of India was ruled in the north by the Yadavas; the 
regions now known as the Karnataka and Kanara were 
under the sway of the Hoysalas; the whole of the Malabar 
coast was within the jurisdiction of the ancient royal 
families of Travancore, Cochin and Calicut. On the 
eastern side the Kakatiyas governed the regions around 
Warangal; and the south of their kingdom was nominally 
under the equally, or perhaps more, ancient royal families 
of the Chdlas of Tamilakam and the Pandyas of Madura. 
To the Hoysalas alone, of all these, was handed down the 
right of holding the hegemony over southern India; and 
So we find that about the end of the thirteenth century, the 
Hoysala arms had spread over almost the whole of 
southern India, excepting the Malabar coast.® 

It is in the nature of wise statesmanship to preserve the 
old order of things, and the Hoysalas, therefore, allowed 
the Chola and Pandya political machinery to continue in 
its course. The political situation seemed to be quite 
normal, and it appeared as if the Hoysalas had nothing 





* Wilson, Preface to Ravenshaw’s Inscriptions of Vijayanagar, - Asiatic 
Researches, XX. p. 1. , 
? Radhakumud Mookerjee, Local Government in Ancient India, p. 13. 


* Archeological Survey Report for the year 1907-8, p. 235; Caldwell, The 
History of Tinnevelly, p. 44. 
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to fear from their enemies either from within or from 
without. 

But their rivals in the north, the Yadavas, who vied 
with the Hoysalas for the sovereignty over the Karnataka 
on the break-up of the Kalachuriya Empire, failed to close 
their gates against greedy invaders; while the feudatories 
of the Hoysalas in the south, if tradition be true, called 
in the aid of the very enemy who was breaking the 
barriers of the Hindu kingdom in the north. The Y4ada- 
vas, who had at one time claimed descent from ‘‘the same 
original stock with the Hoysalas,’’’ ruled from Dévagiri, 
the modern Daulatabad, near Aurangabad. For many 
years, the successors of Singhana I, the founder of the 
dynasty, measured swords with the Hoysalas for the 
supremacy over the Karnataka. In Saka 1193 (A.D. 1271-2) 
Ramachandra, the son of Krishna, ascended the throne.’ 
He kept up the tradition of hostilities against the Hoysalas; 
and in Saka 1199 (A.D. 1277) his general Saluva Tikkama 
became famous as the ‘‘Overthrower of the Hoysala King’’. 
The Yadava sway under Ramachandra ‘‘extended over all 
the dominions in the central and southern parts of the 
Bombay Presidency, of the dynasties that had preceded 
his’’.* 

But troubles were soon to befall the Yadavas. About 
the year A.D. 1294 ’Ala-ud-din, the nephew of Jalal-ud- 
din, the Khilji Emperor of Delhi, discovered Dévagiri.*‘ 
And the story that followed is easily told. The Islamic 
career of conquest which began in A.D. 1000 in northern 
India had come to stay, so it appeared, even in southern 
India. ’Alad-ud-din returned to Delhi laden with ‘“‘six 
hundred maunds of pearls, two maunds of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds and sapphires, one thousand maunds of silver, 
and four thousand pieces of silk, besides,’ continues 
Firishtah, ‘‘a long list of other precious commodities, to 


1 Fleet, The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, p. 71. (1st ed.) 

2 Fleet, ibid., p. 74; Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Canarese Inscriptions, Nos. 
6, 125, 202-5; JRAS (O.S.) HII, p. 388; V, pp. 178, 183; Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 109. 

* Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dist., p. 74. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India, I, pp. 
304-430; Elphinstone, History of India, pp. 386-408 (Cowell’s ed.); Elliot, 
History of India as told by her oww Historians, III, p. 201, seq. (Dowson’s 
ed.) 
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which reason forbids us to give credit’’.'’ This event, which 
led to the subjugation of Dévagiri, is ascribed by Dr. Fleet, 
who bases his remarks on the accounts of Firishtah, to 
the year A.D. 1294. Sewell would have the event placed 
in A.D. 1293.2. There is reason to believe, however, that 
the Muhammadan menace had already come to the land, 
even as far as the Hoysala-nadu, fifteen years earlier; for 
we find in a copper-plate grant from Bélur dated A.D. 1278, 
of the times of Vira Narasithha, who was ruling from 
the royal city of Dorasamudra, that arrangements were 
made ‘‘to provide for the taxes which the residents from 
all parts in Vdrandsi must pay to the Turushkas’’.2 This 
compulsory levy, which was meant to eradicate an evil, 
only put off the danger for a worse day. The year A.D. 1278, 
therefore, may be taken to be the earliest date of the 
advent of the northern Muhammadan arms into the 
Karnataka proper.* 

The forces of Islam soon spread themselves over the 
major portion of the land. From a.p. 1306, when Malik 
Kaftr started to subdue the Deccan,° till about A.D. 1330. 
Dévagiri, Warangal, and even Dorasamudra fell. In A.D. 
1309 that indomitable general invaded Warangal,—which 
was then under the Hindu Raja whom Firishtah calls Lud- 
der Deo (Rudra Déva or Pratapa Rudra Déva),—by way of 
Dévagiri.© In the next year he marched against D6ra- 
samudra, the seat of the Hoysalas, and Ma’bar (i.e., the 
west coast) and took “Bilal Deo, Raya of the Carnatic, 
prisoner’’.” As the Ta’rikhi-Firiz Shahi gives it, ‘‘at the 
first onslaught Bilal Rai fell into the hands of the Muham- 
madans, and Dhutr Samundar was captured. Thirty-six 
elephants, and all the treasures of the palace, fell into the 
hands of the victors’. The Minister for Peace and War, 
it may incidentally be noted, in the year A.D. 1309 was one 








* Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dist., p. 76; Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, I, p. 310. 

? Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar), p.4 (1900); Lists of 
the Antiquities in the Madras Presidency, I, p. 103. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, Béliy C.P., pp. 2476-7. 

“ Read Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, 
pp- 69-73. Dr. Aiyangar places the first irruption of the Muhammadans into 
the Dekkan in a.pD. 1296, p. 68. 

; Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 1, p. 365, seq.; Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dist., 
p. 76. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 1, p. 371. 

” Firishtah, tbid., p. 373. 

* Elliot, Hist. of India, Ill, pp. 203-4. 
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Dévappa Hariappa, the sarvddhikdri of Hadavalike-nad.’ 
And the ruler who suffered the ignominious defeat was 
Ballala III. That the Hoysalas received a crushing blow 
on this occasion there can be no doubt.? An inscription 
dated A.D. 1313 speaks of Ballala Raya, son of Vira 
Ballala III, entering the city from Delhi, and of the remis- 
sion of all the taxes by the king as a mark of universal re- 
joicing. ‘‘When Pratapa Chakravarti Hoysana Vira 
Ballala Dévarasa was ruling a peaceful kingdom, after the 
Turuka war, on the occasion of his son Vira Ballala Raya, 
from Dilli entering the city on May 6th, 1313 (Pramadhi- 
samvasarada Jéshta- sudha- dasamiyalli), he released the 
taxes, old and new, and those for destruction and injustice 
in Chikka Kidali and Hanasavadi, belonging to the god 
Ramanatha of Kidali’’.® 

Meanwhile, the Muhammadan arms, which had devasta- 
ted the whole of western India and a very large part of 
southern India, were called into requisition by the once- 
feudatories of the Hoysalas, the Pandyas of Madura. These 
over-lords of Madura set an example that was to be the 
bane of the country for centuries to come. ‘‘Sundara, the 
son and murderer of Kales-Déva (i.e., Kulasékhara) gained 
the throne of the Pandya in A.D. 1310 by defeating his 
brother, Vira, and being defeated by him later, fled to 
Delhi to bring in Muhammadan intercession on his be- 
half’’.* Little did Sundara Pandya realize that the foreigners 
into whose hands he was thus playing himself, were a 
people who would not rest content with sending a mere 
contingent to the south. Malik Kaftr, now that another 
golden opportunity was given him for the subjugation of 
the whole of the south, rapidly turned his attention to the 
little principality of the Pandyas in the extreme south of 
the peninsula. After subduing Ma’bar, where he destroy- 
ed a Golden Temple, and beat ‘‘two Rais’’,’ he entered the 
Pandya land,® where at ‘‘Sett Bund Rameswar’’ he set up 





pigraphia Carnatica, VII, Sh. 19, p. 13. 

.S.R., 1907-8, p. 235; S. K. Aiyangar, South India, 

.C. VII, Sh. 68, p. 26. fies aie 

Krishnamacharlu (referring to Sewell), The Indian Antiquary, LI., 

31; S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha Iyer, The Nayaks of Madura, Intr., 
S. K. Aiyangar, South India, pp. 69, 95-7. 

Elliot, Hist. of India, IIT, p. 204. 

S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayaks, Intr., p.§. But according to 

Barani, the Muhammadan general returned to Delhi early in A.D. 1311. 

Elliot, ibid., III, p. 204. 
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a mosque.’ A Muhammadan Viceroy was established at 
Madura,* and the victory of the Muhammadans over the 
Hindus seemed complete. 

The Hoysalas, realizing the immensity of the danger 
from the northern side, where their traditional enemies, the 
Ydadavas, had completely succumbed to the Muhammadans 
in A.D. 1312, had now recourse to a measure which in the 
end proved beneficial to the Hindu cause. Out of sheer 
political necessity they continually shifted the seat of their 
government. From the year A.D. 1318 till A.D. 1343, Hoy- 
sala Vira Ballala III had a motving capital. In a.p. 1318 
he was at Arunadsamudra® but the next year he was at 
Dorasamudra.* In A.D. 1327 his worst fears were realized, 
for in that year Dorasamudra was practically demolished.’ 
In a.D. 1328 Unnamalepattana, called in one inscription 
Urannadmilepattana (Tiruvannamalai in the South Arcot 
district), was the capital. Driven from his home, Ballala 
III was going to justify one of the titles he had—Vira—by 
waging war with the enemy still. This can be made out by 
an inscription of A.D. 1330 which says that for the success 
of the arms and sword of Vira Ballala in that year a grant 
was made for the god Késava Perumal of Kundani in order 
to provide for the expenses of the festival in the month of 
Arpasi.’” In the same year he was at his nelevidu 
Viripakshapattana.* The next year he was again at 
Arunasamudra.® In about A.D. 1333 the Hoysala govern- 
ment was at Hosabetta.2° From A.D. 1334 till A.D. 1336 
Ballala was at Do6rasamudra. The year A.D. 1339 saw 


* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 1, p. 374. Briggs identifies this place 
with ‘‘a point of that name in Canara, south of Goa, and not that at ‘Adam’s 
Bridge,’ on the Gulf of Mannar.”’ Ibid., p. note. 

* Satyanatha, Nayaks, p.2. Gopinatha Rao in his Introduction to 
Madhurdavijayam says that the Sultans of Madura ‘issued even coins of their 
own. One of these coins bears on its obverse the words ‘Ahsan Shah 738° 
(cf Hijra, i.e., a.p. 1377-8) and on the reverse ‘Al Husainiyyu’’’, p. 29 
Cfé. Tufnell, Hints to Coin Collectors, pp. 26-7; Epigraphia Indica, VI, p. 324. 

- EC, IX, Intr., pp. 22-3. Cp. 73, p. 146. 

* Tbid., Cp. 12, p. 138. 

5 A.S.R. -» 1907-8, p. 235; Bombay Gazetteer, I, pp. 509-10. 

* E.C., TX, DB. 14, 18, pp. 63-4; Dv. 1, p. 74; Dv. 60, p. 81; Ht. 124, 
p- 104; in ‘Dv. 6o, it is called Urannamalepattana, p. 81. 

* E.C., TX, An. 75, p. 117. 

‘ B.C., V, Ak. 66, p. 135. 

* ELC. 1X, Cp. 71, p. 14§. Rice locates this place in the neighbourhood 
uf Arunachala or Sénagaila or Tiruvangimalai. Intr. p. 22. 

%*° Ibid., Ni. 9, p. 32. 

" [bid., Cp. 7, p. 137, Bn. 110, p. 22. 
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him at Viravijayaviripakshapura.' In about a.p. 1340 he 
was at Hosanadu,’ which he soon exchanged for Unnamale- 
pattana where he still was in a.p. 1342.° Then in that year 
he again came to Viripakshapura, or, as an inscription 
would have it, Viripakshapida.* In a.D. 1343 he returned 
to Unnamale.® 

Thus did the last prominent figure in Hoysala history, 
who seems to have ruled till a.p. 1343,° suffering a dis- 
astrous defeat at the hands of the enemy, in his own way 
prepare the ground for some officers under him to gather 
strength against the common enemy. For with this con- 
stant changing of the last Hindu centre, the attention of 
the Muhammadans must have been considerably diverted.’ 
And the latter, although they had subjugated Warangal 
and Dévagiri, routed the Hoysala forces in D6rasamudra 
itself, and successfully intervened in the affairs of the 
Pandyan princes, did not succeed in wiping out completely 
all traces of the Hindu Power. As long as the Hoysalas 
held their own, so long did Hindu India remain. Whether 
or not the Muhammadans would have made a final attempt 
to crush the last stronghold of the Hindus is not certain ; 
for about the year A.D. 1310 the minds of the Muham- 
madans in northern and central India were engrossed in 


E.C., IX, Ht. 43, p. 92. 

Ibid., DB. 43, p. 68 

Idid., Bn. gt, p.7; Bn. 24, p.8; Bn. 129, p. 24; Ht. 147, p. 108; 
Dv. 46, p. 79; Dv. 54, p. 80; A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 235, op. cit. 

E.C., IX, Dv. 21, p. 76. 

Ibid., Bn. 41, p. 10. 

Rice places his death on the 8th of September 1342, in a war against 
the Turushkas at Beribe: E.C., VI, Intr., p. 18; Kd. 75 of a.p. 1367. The 
name of the battle should be Tiruchiranapalli, as Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 
correctly reads it. E.C., VI, Kd. 75, text, p. 73; Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society, X1, p. 22, n. Mr. Krishna Sastri says the date was a.D. 1343. 
A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 235; Epigraphical Report for the Southern Circle for 
1906, para. 51. According to Bn. q1 (E.C., UX, text p. 19) Vira Ballala was 
still ruling in a.p. 1343. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar agrees with Rice. S. India., 


’ The fact of Ballaja III having changed his capital was under- 
stood in an unfavourable light by the late Mr. Krishna Sastri. He writes: 
“Perhaps the change of capital by Ballaja III from Dhérasamudra to Tiru- 
vannamalai was due not only to the fear of the Muhammadans, but also 
to the rising power of his feudatory chiefs Harihara I and Bukka I” (A.S.R. 
1907-8, p. 236). The Rev. Heras comments on the above: ‘‘This is a totally 
unfounded supposition contradicted by the above facts” (Beginnings of Vijaya- 
nagara History, p. 68, note 2), and adduces in proof of what he says the 
same évidence from inscriptions which has been secured by independent but 
identical reasoning in this chapter. B.A.S. 
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domestic affairs which proved the ruin of their dominion 
in the land south of the Krishna. 

But before the narrative of the break-up of the Muham- 
madan power in the extreme south is taken up, it is worth 
while to say something about the effect of the Muhamma- 
dan conquest on the people of southern India. In a.p. 
1318 the news of the inhuman punishment meted out to 
the last of the Yadavas, Haripala,’ must have caused wide- 
spread consternation in the Hindu world. This terror was 
heightened by the tidings of the fall of the famous temple 
at Madura. The entry of the Mlechchhas, as the Muham- 
madans were called in those days, into Madura marked at 
once the height and decline of their dominion in southern 
India. The immediate result of the destruction of the 
temple was the shifting of the famous deity of that ancient 
city. The person into whose hands the custody of the 
image was given was no less than the renowned scholar 
Védanta Désika.2, The Muhammadan conquest of Madura 
naturally had very bad consequences for the Hindu popu- 
lation. The Pandyan Chronicle relates that the proper 
tutelary deity of Madura went into the Malayalam country. 
Then the wall of the temple, the fourteen towers on it, and 
the streets inside were destroyed. The shrine of the god, 
the small choultry, and the great choultry escaped.°® 

A more detailed account of the deplorable state into 
which Madura fell is given by the strange woman who 
presented Kumara Kampana, the eldest son of Bukka, with 
the divine sword which had been the heir loom in the royal 
Pandyan family. We have to read the remarkable poem 
Madhuravijayam written by Kumara Kampana’s talented 
queen, Gangadévi, for an account of this. The hero Kumara 
Kathpana was one day accosted in the following strange 
manner by an unknown lady: ‘“‘O King! The place now 
known as Vyaghrapuri (Chidambaram, Perumparrapuliyir) 
has become truly so, for tigers inhabit it now where men 
once dwelt; the vimana (the dome of the central shrine) of 


? Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, I, p. 389; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 4; 
Elliot, History of India, III, p. 215. 

* Gafgadévi, Madhurdvijayam, Intr., p. 26 (Edited by MHarihara and 
Srinivisa Sastri; Intr., by T. A. Gépinétha Rao); Tatacharya, Vedanta 
Desika, pp. 17-19 (Madras, 1911). 

* Taylor, Oriental Historical Manuscripts, 1, p. 3g; Heras, The Aravidu 
Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p. 101. 
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Sriraigam is so dilapidated that now it is the hood of the 
Adisésha alone that is protecting the image of Ranganiatha 
from the falling debris. The Lord of Gajaranya (Tiru- 
vanikka, Jarnbukésvaram near Srirafgam), who once killed 
an elephant to obtain its skin for his garment, has now 
again been reduced’ to this condition, because he is stripped 
bare of all the clothing; while the garbha griha (central 
shrine) of many another temple is crumbling, its mandapa 
over-grown with vegetation and the wooden doors of the 
temple eaten up by white ants. Where there resounded 
once the joyous music of the mridatigam (a kind of drum), 
there is heard at present the howl of the jackal that has 
made it its abode. The river Kavéri, that was curbed by 
proper dams and flowed in regular channels, has begun to 
run in all directions. ;In the agrahdras where the smoke 
issuing from the fire offerings (ydgadhiima) was largely 
visible and in which the chant of the Védas was every- 
where audible, we have now the offensive smelling smoke 
issuing from the roasting of flesh by the Muhammadans 
and the harsh voice of these ruffians alone is heard there. 
The beautiful cocoanut trees which were gracing the gardens 
surrounding the city of Madura have been cut down by 
these intruders, and in place of these, we see plenty of 
Silas (iron tridents set before some minor local deities) with 
garlands made by stringing human heads together, resemb- 
ling and recalling in a remote manner the cocoanut trees. 
The water of the river Tarhbraparni which used to be 
rendered white by the sandal-paste rubbed away from the 
breasts of youthful maidens who were bathing in it is now 
flowing red with the blood of cows slaughtered by these 
giant sinners... . QO Sovereign! Once upon a time the 
divine Visvakarma, gathering the splinters from the weapons 
of all the Dévas and melting them together, shaped this 
Strange sword and presented it to Paramésvara for gaining 
victory over the daityas. By performing a severe penance, 
one of the Pandya kings obtained it from the Lord Para- 
mésvara. With the help of this divine sword the descen- 
dants of his race continued to rule the kingdom prosperously 
for a very long period; but by a misfortune, the princes of 
the Pandya dynasty lost the virility of their sires. ‘Agastya, 
having secured this remarkable sword, presents this now 
to you. By wielding this weapon, you will attain unabat- 
ing vigour and the weapons of the enemy will become 
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powerless against you. Just as Krishna slew Karhsa in 
Madhura in olden times, O King! do you proceed now 
to the southern Madhura, and slaughter the Mussulman 
king, the enemy of the world, and set up several pillars 
of victory on the bridge of Rama (between the mainland 
and the island of Ramésvaram). Then, during your ad- 
ministration of the south, you shal: also build a strong 
dam across the Kavéri, and make her flow in a manner 
useful to the agricultural population.’”* 

The Muhammadans at this time were beset with tre- 
mendous difficulties. The seeds of disunion were already 
sown in the later years of ’Alé-ud-din Khilji. The rise of 
Malik Kafair, the consequent split among the Muhamma- 
dans into the rival camps of the ‘‘Amirs of the New 
Mussulmans’’, and ‘‘Amirs of the Old’’, the revolt of Malik 
Yakkhahi against the Sultan, the plots of Khusrau Khan, 
leading to the Darwari revolt,? the failure of the Prince 
"Aluf Khan to capture Warangal for the first time,°—ali 
these showed the danger that was ahead, when the air was 
suddenly lit up with the flames of widespread revolt in the 
Empire of Muhammad Tughlaq.* The career of conquest 
of the Muhammadans was suddenly stopped by the Muham- 
madans themselves, who offered to the north Indian power 
insurmountable barriers firstly in the kingdom of the 
Sultanate of Gulbarga; and when it fell, in the four princi- 
palities into which it was broken up.° Thus the centrai 
authority at Delhi was hindered from coming to the rescue 
of the southern Sultanate of Madura’ in times of dire need. 

But the Muhammadans would not yield without one 
more struggle; and the Hindus would not rest in peace 
without another bid for independence. In A.D. 1338 Muham- 
mad Tughlaq sent an army against his own nephew 
Baha-ud-din, ‘also known as Khir Sarif, who had been 
placed over the Government of the Deccan, with his capital 
at Sagar, but who had now rebelled against the Emperor. 
Khar Sarif fled to the court of the Hindu Raja of 
Kampila, with whom he had maintained friendly: relations. 
The Imperial army, it was evident, was driving its own 


Madhurdvijayam, Intr., pp. 10-13. 
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men into the Hindu camp. Another force was_ sent 
against the rebel, who now took shelter at the court of 
‘Bilal Dew’’ (i.e., the Hoysala king at Dorasamudra).’ 
It was to the Hindu interest that a bid for independence 
should be made under cover of a most un-Hindu-like act, 
sanctioned neither by international usage nor by ancient 
practice. The Ballila Raya, who can be no other than 
Vira Ballala III, delivered the refugee into the hands of 
the army of Muhammad Tughlaq.? The old Hindu 
monarch, who had tasted the wrath of the Delhi Sultan 
about eleven years ago, sacrificed the interests of a royal 
guest for the cause of his religion and country; and thus 
was the Sultan made to believe that his southern dominions 
were still under a spell of tranquillity. 

Meanwhile, the sovereignty over the south was imper- 
ceptibly changing hands. The old royal house of the 
Hoysalas was being replaced by the new one of the Kuru- 
bas. The transference of power took place so indiscernibly 
that neither the Sultan of Delhi nor his Viceroy at Madura 
ever realized that a small family of five brothers, guided 
by the profound wisdom of two ascetics, and almost with 
the sanction of the Hoysalas themselves, was laying the 
foundation of the mightiest Hindu Empire southern India 
had ever seen. The Hindu kingdom of the Hoysalas, how- 
ever, was destined yet to linger on. In A.D. 1349 a grant ~ 
refers to the yuvardjabhishéka ceremony of Prince Vira 
Viripaksha Ballala by Vira Ballala III himself.* This 
event took place at Hosapattana. But in the same year 
Ballala III seems to have given prominence to a man who 
was to be, in all likelihood, the ‘prime-factor in the struggle 
against Islim. In that year the Mahamandalésvara, Master 
of Four Oceans, Aririya-vibhida, Bhashege-tappuva-rayara- 4 
ganda, Vira Hariappa Odeya was ruling the kingdom 
of the world, while the government of the kingdom of 
rey aide was given over to Mayilaya Nayaka under 

im. 

The mention of Hariappa as a Mahdmandalésvara 

presupposes that he was under Ballala III, although in this 


1 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 1, pp. 418-19. 

* Ibid., I, p. 419. 

* B.C. IX, Bn. 111, p. 22, text p. 4o. 

* Ibid., Nl. 19, p. 33. Cf. Heras, The Beginning, p. 67. 
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incomplete and illegible inscription the name of the over- 
lord is not given. This assumption is supported by . the 
fact that Ballala III not only performed the yuvardjdbhi- 
shéka ceremony of his son, the future Ballala IV in the 
same year A.D. 1340, but lived to fight another war against 
the Turukas in A.D. 1342 in which, as narrated above, he 
lost his life. The absence of the sovereign’s name in the 
inscription may be explained by saying the Hariappa Odeya 
was perhaps empowered to issue grants in his own name. 
He was not the only high officer who was given this 
privilege. In A.D. 1345 the Mahdnayakdacharya, Bhashege- 
‘ tappuva-rayara-ganda, Vira Maji Hiriya Pemmaya Niayaka 
granted land to Ranganatha Bhatta’s son Bhavbhiti Jala 
in Elahanka-nad as an agrahdra free of imposts.’ Vira 
Maji Pemmaya Nayaka does not mention his overlord. 
That the title Master of the Four Oceans assumed by Hari- 
hara in A.D. 1340 does not suggest to us the independent 
position of that officer under Ballala, can be made out by 
the course of future events, and by a study of the relation- 
ship which existed between Harihara and the Hoysala 
family. We may suppose that this title, which, along with 
the two others, Ariraya-vibhdda and Bhdshege-tappuva- 
\ rayara-ganda, formed the rightful beginning of the laudatory 
names of his successors, must have been given to him as 
a distinction for some act of personal bravery about which 
we know nothing at present. For it will be seen that 
in the year A.D. 1346 Harihara, on his assumption of royal 
power, will call himself Master only of three Oceans,—the 
Northern, the Western, and the Eastern—and not as he 
styled himself in the year a.p. 1340. It would not be far 
wrong to suppose that this Harihara was the same Dévappa 
Hariappa, who figured as the Minister for Peace and War 
in the year A.D. 1309 on the eve of the destruction of Dora- 
samudra.? It is quite likely that in view of the proposed 
part he was going to play in the great struggle, he had 
exchanged the ordinary Dévappa for the more fitting Vira. 
However that may be, as far as the ruling powers in south- 
ern India were concerned, there was nothing in the air to 
show that the glory of the Hoysalas was going to be eclips- 
ed by the rising splendour of another family. The credit 
of creating an opposition to Islim is given by most writers 





1 E.C., 1X., Dv. 3, p. 74. 
* Supra, p. §.- 
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to people who were not Karnataka by birth. But whether 
er not the stalwart supporters of the Hindu Dharma were 
of Karnataka origin,—a question which will be discussed 
presently,—the Hoysalas saw no reason whatsoever for 
obstructing the members of the new family in carrying out 
the great duty which these latter had imposed upon them- 
selves. This apparent indifference on the part of the 
Hoysalas was not without foundation. 


SECTION 2. The Needs of the Times 


THE question of the race and nationality of those who 
led the Hindu confederacy was secondary to the question of 
the vital needs of the times. The first and foremost need 
was an organization that ‘‘would keep the aggressive 
Muhammadan efforts confined to the northern side of the 
Krishna’. The necessity of stemming the tide of foreign 
domination was linked with the equally difficult problem 
of creating a strong government. But since neither men 
nor money could be brought together for the maintenance 
of any kind of stable political machinery, there arose the 
third great need of preserving the Hindu society, its tradi- 
tions, and its ancient Dharma from the ravaging influence 
of the new civilization. Hence we find this age to be an 
era made memorable because of the conquests of more than 
one mighty king; a period of intense literary life as repre- 
sented by the famous S&yanacharya and his school; 
and by Véd&nta Désikacharya, the renowned Vaishnava 
scholar and poet ;? and an epoch of religious excitement and 
moral awakening when the ‘‘teachings of Sankara, Ramanu- 
ja, and Madhwacharya; the doctrines of Véddnta, Adwaita, 
Dwaita schools; the creed of the Jangamas or Lingayats, 
etc., led to interminable discussions, all urging their re- 
spective tenets with a zeal’’* which, though it showed it- 
self at first in unwarranted ‘‘persecution of the Jainas and 
other sects, especially their extirpation of the Buddhists’’.® 


still lived to create for centuries to come, chiefly through 


* S. K. Aiyangar, Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, 
PP- 299-300. 

* Mookerjee, Local Government, p. 13; R. G. Bhandarkar, A Peep into 
the Early History of the Dekkan, p. 73 (1895). 

* Eliiot, Num. Orient., p. 92. 
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the timely intervention of the royal mediator, Bukka I and 
the unrecorded influence of the learned minister, Vidya 
ranya, an atmosphere of good-will and harmony which, 
when alt other things are considered, was perhaps the 
greatest heritage which the Vijayanagara monarchs have 
given to the country. 

The times craved for a leader, and a blow was struck 
in the name of religion and country by five brothers acting 
under the influence of a great ascetic. These were Hari- 
hara, Kampa, Bukka, Marappa, and Muddappa, and were 
the sons of one Sangama.' Bukka in the centre, Marappa 
in the west, Karhpana in the east, and Harihara in the north- 
west, with the aid firstly of Kriyasakti, and then of, Vidya- 
tirtha, and then again of Madhavacharya Vidyaranya, 
directed affairs for the liberation of the Hindus from the 
Muhammadan yoke.? From the centre Bukka was plan- 
ning the subjugation of the south. For the story of the 
struggle against the southern Sultanate of Madura, we 
have to rely on Hindu sources like the Madhurdvijayam, 
the Koyilolugu, the Ramadbhyudayam, the Sdéluvabhyuda- 
yam, the Jaimini Bhadratamu, the Vardhapuranam, and the 
Pandyan Chronicle. The Madhuravijayam relates that the 
king Bukka, after advising his son, the elder Kampana, 
on the bearing suitable to his princely rank, sent him to 
the south, first against Sambuvaraya, the ruler over the 
Tondaimandalam, then against the Vanyarajas, and, finally, 
against the Turushkas of Madura.* The young comman- 
der gradually cut off all help which the southern Sultan 
might otherwise have received from the enemies of the 
rising Hindu power. He was, as narrated in the legend, 
enabled to do this chiefly through the aid of the divine 
sword which the strange woman presented to him. The 
conquest of the Tondaimandalam was accomplished in 
about Saka 1282-83‘ (A.D. 1360-1), and in ten years’ time 
the Muhammadan governor at Samayavaram (Kannanir), 


* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 112; Ep. Ind., IIL, p. 32; E.C., UI, Intr., 
pp. 21-2. 

* Butterworth and Venugopala Chetty, Inscriptions in the Nellore 
District, IT, pp. 789-90; Madhurdvijayam, Intr., p. 31. A.S.R. for 1907-8, 
PP- 237, n- (a); 239-40; Heras, The Beginnings, p. 93. seq- 

® Madhuravijayam, Intr., pp. 5-6; Canto, III, vv. 34-44, pp. 24-6. 

* E. Report for the Southern Circle for 1901, No. 250; Madhurdvijayam, 

Intr., p. 39. 
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a place six miles north of Srirahgam, was defeated.’ It 
did not take a long time to conquer Madura, which was 
recovered by the Hindus in Saka 1293.” 

The story of the destruction of the Muhammadan out- 
post at Samayavaram is thus narrated in the great Tamil 
poem Srirangam Koytlolugu : 

‘*. . .GOppanarya, the Brahmana general of Karmpana, 
was placed by his master in charge of the Province of 
Sefiji (Gingee). He was a Srivaishnava by persuasion, 
and belonged to the Bharadvaja gdtra, and the Apas- 
tambha sitra. While on one occasion when he had gone 
to Tirupati on a pilgrimage, he found in the central shrine 
of the temple of Venkatésa on the Tirumala hill an ad- 
ditional bronze image, and on questioning about it, he 
learnt that it was the image of the God Ranganatha of 
Srirangam, which, after being taken away from that place 
shortly before the Turushkas entered Srirahgam to Tiru- 
narayanapuram by way of Jotishkudi, Tirumalirufjdlai, 
(Alagarkoyil), Kolikkaudu (Calicut), and Punganir, was 
kept for some time at Tirunaérayanapuram (Mélukote), and 
then finally taken to Tirupati Tirumala. On hearing this 
account from the priests, Gopanna induced them to remove 
the image to his capital, and keep it in puja there until 
such time as the Mussulmans were driven out of Srirangam. 
The priests permitted him to do so, he took it, set it up 
temporarily in the beautiful rock-cut shrine of Ranganatha 
on the hill of Sifgavaram, a suburb of Sefiji, and arranged 
for the conduct of the pija and offerings. 

““The Chief of the Mussulmans who were left behind 
at Srirafigam stayed for some time in the temple of Ranga- 
natha, but finding his health suffering by his stay in the 
island of Srirafigam, he removed his quarters to Samaya- 
varam (Kannanir), situated at a distance of six miles north 
of Srirangam, fortified that place with the stones obtained 
by demolishing one of the outer enclosures of Srirafgam, 
and was living there. At this time a Kaniyala Brahmana, 
named Sifgappiran, of an adjoining village, through the 
influence of a Hindu dancing-girl of Srirahgam, who had 
entered into intimacy with Mussulman chief solely with 
the object of saving the temple from destruction, secured 


1 Madhurdvijayam, Intr., p. 29. 
2 Ibid; Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 322-31. 
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a post in the service of the Muhammadan chief, and was 
continuing to discharge his duties apparently faithfully to 
his new master. As-soon as the news of the establishment 
of a powerful kingdom at Anegundi (Vijiayanagar), the 
conquest of the Tondaimandalam by the representatives of 
that kingdom, and the establishment of a gubernatorial seat 
at Sefiji by a Vaishnava Brahmana reached the people of 
Srirahgam, Tirumanattin-nambi, the son of Sifgappiran, 
despatched Uttama-nambi, one of the Sthalattér to Sefiji to 
inform G6ppanarya that he would be communicating to the 
Governor news of the affairs of the Mussulmans from time 
to time, and that he should be prepared to start out with 
his army to crush the Muhammadans when the proper op- 
portunity was intimated to him. Thus, then, was established 
communication between Sefiji and Samayavaram. Finally 
in Saka 1293, just 10 years after Karhpana occupied Con- 
yeeveram, an invitation was sent to him by Tirumanattin- 
nambi to march against the Muhammadans in Samaya- 
varam and Srirangam, who had degenerated by drink and 
debauchery, and become thoroughly powerless to resist an 
attack.’’ G6panarya proceeded against Srirangam, crushed 
the Mussulmans, and on the 17th day of Vaikasi, in the 
year Paritapi, of the Saka 1293 (A.D. 1370-1), reset up the 
image of Ranganatha with great éclat. On this occasion 
old Védanta Désika returned also to Srirangam from his 
retreat at Satyamangalam, and praised G6dpanarya in two 
Sanskrit verses; these were engraved on the eastern wall 
of the first praékdra of the Ranganatha temple.’ The per- 
son, it is surmised, who suffered defeat and death at the 
hands of Kampana ‘‘must be the successor of Ahsan 
Shah’’.? 

The people heard the news of the downfall of the enemy 
with great joy and attributed to gods what men had failed 
to do. Thus the story of the opening of the doors of the 
Madura temple and what the people saw there, is narrated 
in the Pandyan Chronicle: ‘‘During these Mahomedan 
days, in the Virothikivatu year, of the era of Salivahana one 


* Srirangam Kéyilojugu quoted by Gopinatha Rao in his Introduction 
to Madhurdvijayam, pp. 25-9; Taylor, O.H. MSS. IL, pp. 17, 111; A Cata- 
logue Riasonée of the Oriental MSS. III., p. 439; 18 of 1899; Heras, 
Avavidu, p. 105; S. K. Aiyangar, South India, p. 116. 

* Gopinatha Rao, Madhurdvijayam, p.29; Ep. Ind., VI., p. 304, op. 
cit. 
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thousand two hundred and ninety-three, the general of the 
King of Mysore, named Kampanudiaver, a native of Car- 
nata, having conquered the Mahomedans, took possession 
of the kingdom. He opened the Siva and Vishnu temples, 
which had been locked-up, (throughout the country). He 
opened the god’s temple at Madura; and obtained a per- 
sonal view of the god. Things were found precisely as on 
the day when the temple was shut: the lamp that was 
lighted on that day, the sandal wood powder, the garland 
of flowers, and the ornaments usually placed on the morn- 
ing of festival days, were now found to be exactly as it is 
usual to find them on the same evening of such festival 
days. The general seeing this miracle, was glad; struck 
his eyes and with great piety made the customary offer- 
ing; he gave many villages to the temple, and many jewels, 
and established ordinances for the regular performance of 
worship. He (the general), with his son Yembanudiaver, 
and his son-in-law Porkashudiaver, ruled the kingdom 
thirty-three years, from Virothikirathu to Sitterabanu year. 
These last two also gave many jewels to the Siva and Vish- 
nu temples, and ordered the sacred services to be con- 
ducted’’.. Kumara Karhpana had saved the honour of 
the land; and there is no wonder, therefore, in the people 
calling him by the name of the province from which he 
hailed—Karhpana of Karnataka.? 

While Karhpana was shaking off the shackles of slavery 
in the south,® and Kriyasakti, Vidyatirtha and Vidyadranya 
were advising the young warriors as to the mode of ad- 
ministration, the Hoysala kingdom had already disappeared 
under the stress of the new movement. It must be remem- 
bered that the indefatigable sons of Safgama threw upon 
the enemy a united front; and this concerted action of 
theirs had the double effect of silencing all opposition at 
home, where, as we shall see, there was really none, and of 
annihilating the forces of Islam, which took two centuries 
and a half to combine again against the Hindus of south- 
ern India. We know that in A.D. 1343 Viripaksha Ballala, 
son of Ballala III, was crowned king. This can be inferred’ 
from an inscription dated in that year which records the 
granting of a sdsana by Ballappa Dandandyaka, on the 





1 Taylor, O. H. MSS., 1, pp. 35-7; Heras, Avravidu, p. 114. 
* Taylor, ibid., I, pp. 35, 203. 
* Ep. Ind., VI, p. 324, op. cit. 
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occasion of the anointment ceremony of Sri Vira Virdipak- 
sha Ballala, to the farmers of Halle Hiriyir. (@ Ballappa 
Dandandyakaru sri Vira Viripdksha Ballajla Dévarige 
pattavadalli etc.).1 It could not have been, therefore, in 
that year that the new rulers unfurled the Vijayanagara 
banner. Three years later one of the brothers called Mar- 
appa from Kallasa, ‘‘acquired a kingdom in the west’’, by 
defeating, firstly, an unknown ruler, and then by directing 
his attention to the north, where he defeated the Kadamba 
king, surrounded like Sakra by an army composed of ele- 
phants, horses, and foot-soldiers, in a great battle. Thence 
Marappa in order to see Siva, the Lord of Gokarna, the 
original creator of the world, came to Godmantasaila in 
Chandrugupti, where he ruled in peace.? In that same 
year (A.D. 1346) Harihara, hitherto known as Hariappa, 
assumed regal titles, and proclaimed himself the ruler of 
the whole country between the Eastern and Western 
Oceans.* That this was indeed the real date of the foun- 
dation of the Vijayanagara Empire can be made out from 
an inscription of Harihara, dated in the same year (A.D. 
1346) which says that ‘‘having conquered the Earth from 
the Eastern to the Western Oceans, in order to celebrate 
the festival of his victory (jaydtsavam khyapayitum akaréd 
dharmmam uttamam), he made an excellent grant’’.* And 
that this was the Vira Hariappa of A.D. 1340 can be gather- 
ed by noting the similarity of the titles which he assumed 
in that year’ to those which he had in a.p. 1346,* and 
which his successors lived to prefix to their names. 

‘The year A.D. 1346, therefore, marks a new era in the 
history of southern India. It saw the land rise out from 
a period of eight and sixty years of struggle, during which 
the intrepid hoofs of alien soldiers had defiled the country 
in all directions, into an age when the new rulers did all 
they could to make the people more happy and peaceful 
than they had ever been before. After half a century of 
humiliation the people at last realized the need of winning 





 E. a VI, Cm. 105, text, p. 202. 

7 EF. C., VITl, Sb. 375, p. 66. 
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freedom from alien rulers in order to protect their homes 
and their ancient heritage. 

The prompt action of the founders of Vijayanagara, 
and the fact of there being no revolution against them, 
need now to be explained. It may be argued that the Hoy- 
salas acquiesced in the growing power of the new-comers,— 
two of whom, Harihara and Kampana (the sons of the 
third of the five brothers, Bukka) had already seen service 
under Ballala III, the former as the Mahamandalésvara 
probably over a region which included Kukkala-nadu, and 
the latter, according to the local chronicles of Madura, as 
the door-keeper of Vira Ballala III,"—out of sheer political 
necessity, or because of some alliance between themselves 
and the rising feudatories, the nature of which may be 
hypothetically summarized to be as follows. 

We are told that Harihara, along with his brothers, 
some nobles, and one Ballappa Dannayaka, went in a.p. 
1346, on a pilgrimage to the famous Sringéri Matha which 
was then under the guidance of Bharata-tirtha Sripada.? 
This Ballappa Dannayaka is mentioned as the Aliya or 
son-in-law of Harihara. A guess may be hazarded as to 
the lineage of this Ballappa whom Harihara, the founder 
of a great dynasty, thought fit to make his son-in-law. In 
A.D. 1297 we have Datiya Someyya Dannayaka’s son 
Singeya Dandanayaka and inhabitants of Periya-nadu re- 
mitting certain taxes for the god Damddara.* About the 
year A.D. 1314 we have under Ballala Déva his great minis- 
ter Sdmeyya Dannayaka.* In about A.D. 1319 the same 
minister was under the same monarch.® In A.D. 1334 while 
Vira Ballala was ruling, Singeya Danniyaka’s younger 
brother, Vallappa Dannayaka, made some grants.® In 
A.D. 1336 Vallappa, younger brother of Dati Singeya Danna- 
yaka, figures again.” In a.p. 1343 Vallappa, son of Dadi 
Sémeyya Danndyaka, is the chief minister of Ballala III.* 
In the same year under Vira Ballala’s son, Viripaksha 
Ballala, we have Ballappa Dandandyaka, son of Padiya 





1S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayaks, Intr., p. 3- 
7 E. C., VI, Sg. 1, op. cit. : 
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Somaya Dandanayaka.t In A.D. 1346 Vallappa was a 
Mahdmandalésvara under Harihara.?, Hence this Vallappa 
Dandanayaka was the younger brother of Singeya Danda- 
nayaka, son of Dadiya Somaya or (Sémeyya) Dandana- 
yaka, 

We shall first ascertain the status Vallappa occupied in 
Hoysala history; and then trace the relationship between 
him and the Vijayanagara king. It is well known that the 
tendency of mediaeval monarchs was to bestow high offices 
on their near relations. Thus we find in A.D. 1339 the 
father of Vallappa and Singeya, Dadiya Sdémeyya, called 
‘‘the minister descended from that king’’ (Ballala III), 
[ tasya-rajdnvaya|.° This settles the princely rank of the 
tather of Vallappa, and, therefore, of Vallappa himself. 
An inscription dated A.D. 1339 confirms this fact. It speaks 
of Vallappa Dandanayaka as being the younger brother 
of Dadi (Dati) Singeya Dannayaka, who was the son of 
Vira Ballala Déva.*| Then again, as related above in A.n. 
1334, we have the fact that in the reign of Ballila Déva, 
‘during the times of one of his sons,’’ Singeya Dannaya- 
ka’s younger brother Vallappa made some grants.’ It is 
evident, therefore, that Dadi SOmaya Dannayaka and his 
two sons, Singeya and Vallappa belonged to the Hoysala 
house. This Vallappa written in the Hosakéte inscription 
in Tamil is to be identified with Ballappa of the Sringéri 
Matha inscription. The name Padiya Somaya of the Chik- 
kamagalir inscription is probably written by error for 
Dadiya or Datiya Somaya.® 

If this is allowed, then, the wisdom of Harihara I, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to Vallappa or Ballappa, may 
be well appreciated. The Hoysala and Vijayanagara 
houses were thus united in the reign of Harihara. Firish- 
tah’s remark that the centre of activity might be traced to 
the ‘‘House of Bilal Deo’’, therefore, may be justified. 





1 E. C., VI, Cm. 105, p. 49. 

7 FE. C., X, Mr. 61, p. 169, op. cit. 
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Mysore Archaeological Report for 1913-4, pp. 44-5. 
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Horihara 1, and of Dadiya Sémaya, who so frequently intermingled with 
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That it was to the interest of these new relations of the 
Hoysalas to allow matters a free movement, can be seen 
by the way in which the yuvardjabhishéka ceremony of 
Viripaksha Ballaéla, or Ballala IV, was conducted in A.p. 
1340. The absence of any political struggle and the rapid 
rise to power of the founders of Vijayanagara may be ex- 
plained, therefore, not by saying that the dumb millions 
in their traditional apathy did not mind who ruled over 
them; or by saying simply that the Vijayanagara dynasty 
was ‘‘a necessary continuative substitute for the fallen dy- 
nasty after the circumstances of a crushing foreign con- 
quest’’,' but by tracing the true relationship which existed 
between the old and the new families; and especially by 
understanding the ideal which the founders of the latter 
placed before themselves, and which, in spite of foreign 
wars and palace intrigues, they and their successors suc- 
ceeded in maintaining with firmness and splendour till the 
end of the sixteenth century. The vanishing rulers as well 
as the common people realized that the honour of their 
homes and the destiny of the country were safe in the hands 
of the descendants of Sangama. 

The ideal which these new rulers set before them was 
extremely simple; for they understood. that if their rule was 
to last long, their Empire was to be the channel through 
which the ancient currents of Chdla and Karnataka life 
were to flow undisturbed for the betterment of the land. 
That they fully comprehended the magnitude of their task 
can be understood by the extreme care with which they 
introduced any change either in the social or political sphere. 
From the setting up of pillars to commemorate a victory 
to the performance of the tulapurushadana ceremony ; from 
the checking of revenue registers to the exemption of some 
of the most useful commodities, or classes of men, from 
taxation, the new dynasty set to work on the principles of 
the old ones which had guided the affairs of the Tamil and 
the Karnataka lands from the dawn of historv till the 
fourteenth century. But this did not prevent them from 
setting before them an ideal which, in the strange words 
of an inscription dated a.p. 1341, was the following : 

‘In the Kali age, evil having greatly increased, Dharma 
seeing that it was impossible for it to move about, went 


* Krishnamacharlu, I. A., LI, p. 233. 
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to the side of its master, the creator and benefactor of the 
world, and said: ‘With only one leg (left), how can I 
travel about in the troubles of this Kali age? Show some 
mercy, lord, yours it is to remove the difficulties of those 
who bow before you.’ Hearing this from Dharma, the 
Father (tdta) being favourable to the prayer he thus for a 
long time presented, made in the great royal line of which 
Sailanka was the lord, a king named Sangama’’.! Another 
epigraph gives the ideal in clearer terms. It is dated in 
the year A.D. 1376, and it runs thus: ‘“‘In the world Achyuta 
(Krishna) was born to Yasddha and Nanda Gopa, and 
gave them a promise that he would eventually re-appear 
as a king to deliver the world when it was overspread by 
Mléchchhas. Accordingly he was born in the region of 
Pampapuri to Sangama and his wife Kamabika as Bukka- 
mahipati’’.? 

Therefore, ‘‘the one object was the preservation of Hindu 
independence in South India, with all the multiplicity of . 
its religions, Hindu and Jain, perhaps even to a very slight 
extent Buddhist, and providing, for the further development 
of these on peaceful lines, a home in the country, south of 
the river Krishna’. And Vijayanagara stood, not as an 
expression of Force, as some would have it,* but ‘‘as the 
visible embodiment of the national resistance to save this 
enclave for the Hindus and keep it free from being over- 
run by the Muhammadans’’.6 That the Vijayanagara 
Empire shared the fate of all mediaeval empires is no justi- 
fication for our condemning it as an organization which 
‘contained no principles of development, and _ therefore 
could not be lasting’’, and that “‘like many of its kind, it 
was ruined by those very causes which had brought it into 
existence’. The disaster which overtook the Empire in 
A.D. 1565 should not cloud our imagination in our endeav- 
our to appreciate the genuine attempts of the founders, and 
even of their successors after the battle of Rakshasa-Tang- 


1 £.C., VI, Sb. 375, pp. 65-6. 

2 E. C., IV, Intr., p. 23. Yd. 46, p. 58. 
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adi, who, whatever may have been their defects as states- 
men and soldiers, lived to work out a noble ideal, and to 
preserve with scrupulous care all that was great and gond 
in the realms of Hindu thought and culture. 


SECTION 3. The Origin of the Founders of Vijayanagara 


The imperative needs of the times eclipsed the question 
of the birth and pedigree of the rulers. So prominent was 
the part which these founders played, and so deeply was it 
appreciated by all the people, that distant provinces of the 
Empire claimed them for themselves. Thus we find that 
the founders of the first dynasty are said to have been 
related to the royal house of Warangal; some say that 
they were connected with the Tuluvas of the west coast; 
others would trace the descent of the founders to the Yadava 
line; while some would link them with the house of the 
Hoysalas of Dérasamudra. The Telugu, Tuluva, Yadava, 
and Karnataka claims, therefore, will now be examined.’ 

Of all these that which has gained most popularity is 
the Telugu origin of the first dynasty. In fact, the mention 
of a Idumakanti Gangi Reddi Garu as a servant under 
Bukkaraya Odeya in Nellore about A.p. 1314-5;? the 
marked leaning which the Vijayanagara rulers showed, 
especially during and after the times of Krishna Déva Raya 
the Great, for all things Telugu; and the prominence which 
the last dynasty—the Aravidu—acquired in the annals of 
the Vijayanagara Empire—all heighten the belief that the 
founders were really of Telugu origin. It is said, for ex- 
ample, according to tradition that Harihara and Bukka 
‘‘were descended from a series of petty princes or land- 
holders, possibly feudatories of the Belal kings, or even 
of Pratapa Rudra, who took advantage of a period of 
public commotion to lay the foundation of a new state;’’* 
and that these two ‘fugitives from Warangal after it was 
taken by the Mohamedans encountered the sage in the 
woods, and were elevated by him to sovereignty’’. This 
makes the two brothers officers of the Muhammadan con- 
queror of Warangal, who were sent by their master, after 
the capture of that city, against the Ballala Raya. They 
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were defeated, their army dispersed, and they fled into the 
woods where they founded Vijayanagara.' 

Buchanan relates in the same manner: ‘In the year 
Sarvadavi of this Raja Worugulla Pritapa Raya, the 
house guards of the treasury were Hari hara and Buca 
Raya. According to this order, these two men came to 
Vijaya-nagara. The year Sarvadavi is the commencement 
of the kingdom of the Rdyari. This year, on Monday, 
the 5th of Chaitra, they placed the pillar (a ceremony 
similar to ours of laying the foundation stone) for build- 
ing Viaya-nagara. The Rdjds were placed on a throne 
of jewels’’.2. These two traditions have led many to remark 
that ‘‘an off-shoot of the royal house of Warangal 
established a dynasty in the south, at the city of 
Vijayanagara on the Tumbadra. The name of Karnata 
fell into disuse’’,* and that the greatest monarch of the 
family, Krishna Déva Raya ‘“‘was descended from an 
off-shoot of the royal family of Telingana’’.‘ 

Col. Mark Wilks, while narrating the capture of the 
city of Warangal by the Muhammadans, writes: ‘‘Two 
illustrious fugitives, Booka and Aka Hurryhur (i.e., Bukka 
and Hakka or Harihara respectively), officers of the treasury 
of the dethroned king of Warankul (i.e., Warangal), 
warned by one of those sacred visions which precedes, or 
is feigned to precede, the establishment of every Hindoo 
empire, formed the project of a new government, to be 
fixed on the banks of the Toombudra, a southern branch 
of the Kistna, under the spiritual and temporal guidance 
of the sage Videyarannea (Vidyadranya) . . . This origin of 
the new government at once explains the ascendency of 
the Telinga language and nation at this capital of 
Carnatic. . . . The government founded by foreigners was 
also supported by foreigners; and in the center of Canara, 
a Telinga court was supported by a Telinga army...” 

Wilson recapitulates the stories of the foundation of 
Vijayanagara thus: ‘‘The foundation of the state of 





2 Wilson, Mack. Coll. Intr., p. cxl, (1828 ed.); p. 83, (1882 ed.). 
* Buchanan, A Journey through Malabar, Canara and Coorg, III, 
p. 307; see also p. 113. 

; Wheeler, A History of India from the Earliest Ages, IV, P. I, 
ie Wheeler, ibid., p.g1. Cf. Workman, Through Town and Jungle, 
Pp. 137, (1904). 

* Witks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, 1, pp. 13-4; (1810); 
I, p. 8 (1869); Heras, The Beginnings, p. 62. 
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Vijayanagar is very generally admitted to have arisen 
out of the subversion of the Hindu governments of the 
Kakateeya and the Beldla Rdajas by the incursions of the 
Mohamedans in the beginning of the fourteenth cent- 
UTY ic exe 

” Sewell in his A Forgotten Empire writes: ‘*. . . the 
two brothers, (Harihara and Bukka), Hindus of the Kuruba 
caste, who were men of strong religious feeling, serving 
in the treasury of the king of Warangal, fled from that 
place on its sack and destruction in 1323 and took service 
under the petty Rajah of Anegundi’’.’ 

Dr. Vincent Smith writes: ‘‘Good authority exists for 
regarding the brothers as fugitives from the eastern Telinga 
or Telugu kingdom of Warangal’’.® 

Mr. Suryanarayana Rao is also inclined to admit the 
Telugu origin of the family.‘ 

Mr. Rangachari is also of the same opinion: ‘‘The 
Rayas of Vijayanagar were probably Telugus, though their 
capital was in the Canarese country.’’® 

To Mr. Lewis Rice, too, the Telugu origin seemed 
plausible: ‘‘They may have descended’’, says he, ‘“‘from 
feudatories either of the Hoysala Ballalas or of Pratapa 
Rudra of the Kakateya family.’’® 

Without entering into minuter details,’ it may be said 
that the Telugu claims cannot be entertained for the 
following reasons: 

Firstly, iw is hard to believe that Pratapa Rudra of 
Warangal, who was at deadly grips with the Muhammadan 
general, would have advised his guards of the treasury, or 
his own relatives, to go to the south and found an Empire 
when he himself was in the direst need of all possible aid 
from his relatives and feudatories. 


2 Wilson, The Mack., Coll. Intr., p. cxl, (1828 ed.); p. 83, (1882 ed.). 

3 Sewell, For Emp., p.23. But Sewell himself criticizes this story 
as found in Buchanan. See infra p. 80. 

This does not, however, prevent him from repeating the same story. 

* Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 301, (1923). 

- Suryanarayana Rao, The Never to be Forgotten Empire of Vijaya- 
nagara, pp. 19, 148. 

: Rangacharl 1.A., XLITI., ; 

* Rice, Mysore: A Gasettecr,, 1 es 223, (1877); I, p. 345 (1897); Heras, 
The Beginnings, pp. 62-3. 


* Heras has also dealt with this question. Read, The Beginnings, p. 61, 
Seq. 
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Secondly, granting that Pratipa Rudra did send some 
of his relatives to the south, it is difficult to understand how 
these royal persons failed to keep up a royal practice. 
According to the Hindu lawgivers, the genealogical 
portion of grants must give the names of at least three 
generations,’ If the founders of Vijayanagara were really 
of the royal line of Warangal, both according to the direc- 
tion of the lawgivers and according to the usage of the land 
over which they ruled, they would certainly have given the 
names of at least three generations of rulers who preceded 
them either in the direct or in the indirect line. But 
all the inscriptions of the founders hitherto discovered 
carry the traditions only as far as Sangama, the father 
of the five brothers. The absence of the famous principle 
laid down by the Sanskrit lawgivers, which the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs themselves carried out,—as they did many 
a great precept of the ancients,—is enough to disprove the 
connection between the first dynasty of Vijayanagara and 
that of Warangal. 

Thirdly, the story of the foundation of Vijayanagara by 
the five brothers with the aid of the sage Vidyaranya is 
based on certain inscriptions the authenticity of which has 
been questioned on historical grounds. And, as we shall 
see in the ensuing chapters, much credence cannot be given 
to the story of the Hare, the Ascetic, and the five brothers, 
and the consequent founding of the city of Vijayanagara 
with the help of Vidyaéranya. The versions in Buchanan 
and in the Mackenzie Collection presuppose the existence 
of a Vijayanagara before the royal fugitives came from 
Warangal. It will be seen that the founders of the Empire 
for some years remained content tc rule from the Hoysala 
capitals, and then, after some time, one of them built the 
famous City of Victory. 

Finally, all these stories speak of the intimate relation- 
ship of the founders with the great ascetic, Vidyaranya. 
Epigraphical and contemporary evidence, however, belie 
such an assumption. For the fact was that the family 
priest of the founders was at first Kasivilasa Kriyasakti 
Pandita, and not Vidyaranya.’? 


1 Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dist., p. 18 
* Vide below Chapter II. Cf. “Heras, The Beginnings, p. 61 seq., 118, 
seq. 
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The second set of claims centres round Tuluva, which 
has also declared the founders to be her own. It is said 
that Madhava Vidyaranya propitiated the favour of the 
goddess Bhuvanésvari, and discovered a treasure which he 
bestowed on Harihara and Bukka. ‘*These last two persons 
appear to have been sons of Sangama, most probably a 
feudal chieftain of Tuluva, under the Belala rajas; but they 
themselves were, apparently, soldiers of fortune who had 
been in the service of the Warankal kings’’.* Then again, 
according to some, ‘‘the first princes of the family were 
from Telingana, but others brought them from Tuluva, 
which seems most probable, as they were possessed at an 
early period of their intercourse with the Mohamedans, 
of sea-ports on the western coast’’.? The discrepancy arises 
from the confusion which tradition has made between the 
first dynasty on the one hand and the second and third on 
the other. These latter were called the Saluva and the 
Tuluva dynasties respectively of Vijayanagara; and it was 
the Tuluva family which sent forth the greatest Vijaya- 
nagara monarch, and gave to south India the most glorious 
age in her mediaeval history. In the Amuktamdalyada, for 
example, the history of the lunar race is given, and it is 
said that by the medium of the Tuluva country, the line of 
Narasimharaya and Krishna Raya sprang into fame.*® All 
epigraphical evidence, of course, supports the Tuluva origin 
of the third dynasty of Vijayanagara. It may be interest- 
ing to note inahis connection that a coin of Narasimha also 
proves his Tuluva origin. Elliott remarks about a coin 
figured by Wilson from the Mackenzie Collection: ‘‘The 
Kuvpélir inscription describes him (Narasifga) as the son 
of Isvara, and a coin bearing this name may be explained 
in this connection. It represents the figures of Rama and 
Sita, seated with Hanum§én, and on the reverse, the word 
Isvara in Canarese ...’’* Further, the very close connection 
between the Tuluva and the Vijavanagara rulers can also 
be made out from the fact that Déva Raya’s elder sister, 
Harima, married Saéluva Tippa Raja, of the Lunar race,® a 


Taylor, O.H.MSS., I, p. 92. 

Wilson, Mack. Coll., p. 266. 

Taylor, A Cat. Rais., III, p. 227; Amuktamdlyada, Canto. I, v. 23, 
seq. p. 17, seq., (Vavilla Ramaswamy Sastri, 1907). 

Elliot, Num. Orient, p. 95. 

E. C., XI, Cd. 29, p. 9. 
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person who could have belonged to no other Saluva family 
except that which then ruled from Safigitapura in Tuluva. 

Mr. Rice is responsible for saying that the founders 
were connected with the Kadambas. ‘‘The founders of the 
Vijayanagara empire in 1336 seem to have been connected 
with the Kadamba family and from that time no trace is 
met with of the latter’’.’ | There is an echo of this in the 
remarks of the Russian traveller, Nikitin: ‘‘The Hindoo 
Sultan Kadam is a very powerful prince’’.? There is one 
fact, however, which goes entirely against the Kadamba 
origin of the founders of Vijayanagara. Marappa, one of 
the five brothers, as we have already noted, conquered the 
Kadamhba king who’ was like Sakra, surrounded with 
elephants and horses and foot-soldiers, and then established 
his provincial seat at Chandragupti. If the first family 
really traced its descent from the Kadarhbas, there was no 
need for Marappa to defeat a Kadamba king. 

The Yadava origin of the first Vijayanagara house has 
found favour with a few, but is not accepted by the many. 
The able discussion of the subject by Sir Walter Elliot needs 
little further comment; but it may not be out of place to 
note the grounds on which the Yadava descent of the 
founders may be said to rest. It is said that according 
to a drama called Ndardyanavildsa, written by Prince Viri- 
paksha, grandson of Rama, and (grand) son of Bukka, 
Harihara II married Malla Dévi, the (grand) daughter of 
the last great Yadava king, Ramachandra. The lines on 
which this is based are the following: 


gat garriges atest anya: | 
faga fe faeord) aon eftetens: 1° 


This theory of Mr. V. Venkayya is supported by such 
references as are to be found in the inscriptions dated A.D. 
1379 which say that Sangama was of the Yadava race ;‘ 
and that dated in A.D. 1463 wherein it is stated that San- 





1 Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. xxxvi. 

2 Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, p. 29. 

* Séshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanscrit and Tamil MSS. for 1896-97, 
p. 90; Epigraphical Report for the Southern Circle for 1899, p. 22. ‘“*The 
*Putro’ has to be corrected into ‘Pautro’ ‘Son’s son’.’’ Ep. Ind., UT, p. 225; 
Ep. Ind., V, Ad. Cor., p.v; Ep. Ind., VIN, p. 299; I.A., XXXIV, 

. 19. 

* Rice, Mys. Ins., p. 55. 
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gama of the Yaduvarhsa enabled Lakshmi the Karnataka 
Désa to wear permanently her earrings.’ This is repeat- 
ed in the inscription dated a.p. 1474.2, Mr. T. A. Gopi- 
natha Rao, however, denies the Yadava descent on the 
following grounds: ‘‘A futile attempt was made by Mr. 
Venkayya to trace the origin of the Vijayanagara dynasty. 
Harihara II had a son named Virtpaksha. In certain in- 
scriptions and in the Sanskrit drama called the Ndrdyana- 
vilasa, the latter is said to be the son of Harihara II by his 
queen Malla Dévi, who is said to be the daughter of a 
Rama Déva, whom Mr. Venkayya identifies with the Déva- 
giri Yadava king Rama Déva, inferring that, having 
strengthened his friendship with the Dévagiri king by this 
marriage, Harihara II then established the Vijayanagara 
kingdom. Ramachandra of Dévagiri lived between S. 1193 
and 1231; Harihara II, one of the younger sons of Bukka I, 
reigned between S. 1298 and 1326, just about a hundred 
years after Ramachandra. Consequently, the surmise is 
quite unjustifiable’’.° 

In refuting thus the theory of Mr. Venkayya, Mr. Gopi- 
natha Rao has rightly concluded that the disparity in the 
ages of Harihara II and the Yadava ruler goes entirely 
against the theory of the Vijayanagara king having mar- 
ried the daughter of Ramachandra. But Mr. Gopinatha 
Rao has failed to identify the king called Rama in the 
drama entitled Ndrdyanavilasa. This little point has until 
now remainedsunexplained. It is hardly possible that Virw- 
paksha could have been mistaken in the name of his mater- 
nal grandfather. Rama Déva, therefore, must have been 
a real name. This Rama Déva, I believe, is to be identi- 
fied with the Saluva Rama Déva, son of S&luva Kaya 
Déva. In an inscription dated A.D. 1384 it is said that 
when Harithara’s son Bukka was ruling, the Vijayanagara 
army went to the Orangal country, and then the Turush- 
kas came and attacked Kottakonda, whereupon the Ndya- 
Rachaérya of WHarihara Raya’s house, Kachi Nayaka’s 
grandson Karhpana fell upon the enemy; and in the fight 
that ensued, Saluva Kaya Déva’s son, the Mandgalika 
Saluva, the shelter of the good in Talakkad, and the ter- 
rier of the Turuka army, Saluva Rama Déva fell fighting 





1 E.C., VII, Tl. 206, p. 209. 
7 E.C., TI, Mi. 121, p. 68. 
> Ep. Ind., XV, p. 11, 
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nobly against the Turuka army.’ According to Mr. Gopi- 
natha Kao’s own calculation, the dates of harihara’s reign 
fall between Saka 1298 (A.D. 1376) and Saka 1326 (A.D. 
1404). Saluva Rama, who fell hghting in a.p. 1348, there- 
tore, was a contemporary of Harihara II, and there 1s 
nothing improbable in his daughter Malla Dévi marrying 
Harihara. This would explain the fondness of the 
Vijayanagara monarchs for the Saluva name and titles. 
Through the Saluvas the Vijayanagara kings could 
lay some pretensions for a lunar descent, although 
their desire to be of the Yadava stock fails to carry con- 
viction with it. At the present stage of our investigations, 
we may rest satisfied with the conclusion of Sir Walter 
Elliot on this matter: ‘‘However uncertain the source of 
the other families might be, the correctness of that assigned 
to the earliest Vijayanagar dynasty cannot be questioned, 
for it has always been known as the Kuruba line’’.? 

The ambition to trace their descent from the Yadavas 
was shared by the Vijayanagara monarchs with those who 
preceded them—the Hoysalas, between whom and them- 
selves there was a similarity not only of language and 
system of government, but also, it may perhaps be said, 
of race and descent as well. The question of the origin 
of the first family, therefore, needs here some detailed 
explanation. The account of Firishtah, the evidence from 
inscriptions, and two Kannada accounts written by con- 
temporary authors will be our data in the solution of the 
problem. Firishtah narrates the story thus: “This year 
(=A.H. 744=A.D. 1344) Krishna Naig, the son of Ludder 
Dew, who lived near Wurungole, went privately to Bilal 
Dew, Raja of the Carnatic, and told him, that he had 
heard the Mahomedans, who were now very numerous in 
the Deccan, had formed the design of extirpating all the 
Hindoos, that it was, therefore, advisable to combine 
against them. Bilal Dew, convened a meeting. of his kins- 
men, and resolved, first, to secure the forts of his own 
country, and then to remove this seat of government among 
the mountains. Krishna Naig promised, on his part also, 
that when their plans were ripe for execution, to raise all 
the Hindoos of Wurungole and Tulingana, and put him- 
self at their head. 


2 #.C., XII, Ck. 18, p. 7s. 
* Elliot, Nam. Or., p. 90, and ibid., n. (1). 
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‘‘Bilal Dew, accordingly, built a strong city upon the 
frontiers of his dominions, and called it after his son Beeja, 
to which the word nuggur, or city, was added, so that it 
is now known by the name of Beejanuggur. He then 
raised an army, and put part of it under the command of 
Krishna Naig, who reduced Wurungole, and compelled 
Imad-ool-Moolk, the governor, to retreat to Dowlutabad. 
Bilal Dew and Krishna Naig united to their forces the 
troops of the Rajas of Maabir and Dwar-Sumoodra, who 
were formerly tributaries to the government of the Carnatic. 
The confederate Hindoos seized the country occupied by 
the Mahomedans, in the Deccan, and expelled them, so 
that in a few months, Mahomed Togluk had no possessions 
in that quarter except Dowlutabad’’.’ 

Sewell, however, remarks that the credit of resuscitating 
Hindu life is to be given to the house of Anegundi: 
‘‘The check was caused by a combination of small Hindu 
states—two of whom already defeated, Warangal and 
Dvarasamudra—defeated, and therefore in all probability 
not over-confident; the third, the tiny principality of 
Anegundi. The solid wall consisted of Anegundi grown 
into the great Empire of the Vijayanagar. To the kings 
of this house all the nations of the south submitted’’.” 
This is partially correct when we realize the fact that the 
Beejanuggur of Firishtah refers to Vijayaviripakshapura, 
named after the Vira Vijayaviripaksha, son of Ballala III, 
and built within the area of Anegundi which was the earli- 
est capital of the founders of the Vijayanagara Empire.®* 

The Tarikh-i Firiz-Shahi locates the centre of activities 
in Kampili. We are told that “‘while this was going on a 
revolt broke out among the Hindus of Arangal. Kanya 
Naik had gathered strength in the country, Malik Makbul, 
the ndtb-wazir, fled to Delhi, and the Hindus took posses- 
sion of Arangal, which was thus entirely lost. About the 
Same time one of the relations of Kanya Naik, whom the 
Sultan had sent to Kambala (Kampila) apostatized from 
Islam and stirred up a revolt. The land of Kambala also 
was thus lost, and fell into the hands of the Hindus’’.‘ 


3 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, I, p. 427. Cf. Wheeler, History of 
India, IV,, Pt. 1, Pr. 83, n. (4). 

: Sewell, For. Emp., p. §; Slater, hen II, p. 54. 

* Ch. Heras, The Beginnings, p. 128 

* Elliot, Hist. of Ind., III, p. 24g. 
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Recently two palm-leaf manuscripts in Kannada called 
Paradadra Sédara Riimana Kathe by Nafijyunda, and 
Kuméra Ramana Sdngatya by Ganga, both dealing ex- 
haustively with the conquests of a king Kampila, have been 
brought to light by Mr. M. H. Rama Sarma.’ These two 
accounts, while recapitulating the elements of truth 
as given in the version of Firishtah and the Tarikh-t Firiz- 
Shahi, make the two brothers, according to the opinion of 
Mr. Rama Sarma, officers of the treasury of the Raja of 
Karhpila. Mr. Sarma’s arguments may be summarized 
thus : 

That, according to Ganga, the author of Kumédra 
Rdmana Sdangatya, an ancestor of the king of Kampila is 
said to have retired to the south after the destruction of 
Dévagiri by the Turukas; 

That the refugee secured the estate for his maintenance 
at the hands of a chief who ruled at Chirtakitadurga ;? 

That one of the two records speaks of a ‘“‘successful 
battle fought by Kampila with Ballala’’* (Vira Ballala III); 

That ‘‘references in inscriptions to battles between the 
generals of Kampila and those of Ballala are frequent’’ ;* 

That ‘‘Karmhpila was finally crushed’’ by the imperial 
forces of Delhi ;° 

That king ‘‘Kampila ruled at least from 1303 till 1325, 
possibly a little longer’’ ;° 

That among his vassals, as noticed by Nafijunda, there 
were “‘Bhava Safgama, or Sangama, the brother-in-law, 
Bhandarada Harihara, and Bhandarada Bukkanna’’.’ 

And that ‘‘Hukka and Bukka, who were his treasurers, 
were perhaps the sons of one of the Sangamas in his 
service’’.* 

While the two accounts of Nafijunda and Ganga enable 
us to identify the Crynmata of Nuniz with the Kummata 
of Ramanatha, and to solve to a great extent the question 





* Rama Sarma. The Kingdom of Kampila, Journal of the Bombay 
Historical Society, 11, pp. 201-8. About the same time an independent study 
of these MSS. was made by Dr. Venkata Ramanayya, Kampilt and Vijaya- 
nagara. 

* Sarma, ibid., p. 203. 

* Ibid., p. 204. 

* Ibid., pp. 204-5. 
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of the political situation of the south at the time of its 
cgnquest by the Muhammadans, both of which Mr. Sarma 
has successfully done in his Kingdom of Kampila, there are 
two facts which seem rather ditticult to understand :? 

Firstly, whether a powerful prince like the Raja of 
Kampila, who could twice defeat the imperial army,’ and 
whose own army was composed of 100,000 foot, 5,000 horse 
and 100 elephants, which he sent against Ballala III,’ 
would ever have been indiscreet enough to allow a family 
made up of a father and two sons to hold the important 
office of treasurers at one and the same time. 

Secondly, whether Vira Ballala III, as we have it on 
the evidence of inscriptions which we have already seen, 
would have allowed Harihara and Bukka to enter into 
his service, especially when he knew that both of them 
had held the office of treasurers in the government of his 
worst Hindu enemy, the Raja of Kampila. One fails to 
see how BallajJa III could ever have made Harihara his 
own Mahdamandalésvara, or Kampa, the son of Bukka I, 
his door-keeper, if the Hoysala ruler was aware of the 
former having served in the government of Kampila. 

However that may be, even the accounts of Nafijunda 
and Ganga add to the evidence which is overwhelmingly 
in favour of the point we are to understand, viz., that the 
first rulers of Vijayanagara were of pure Karnataka stock. 
The founders of Vijayanagara sprang from a Karnataka 
tribe; they rufed in the Hoysana or Karnataka land; they 
maintained the Hoysala or Karnataka traditions, and 
even allowed the Hoysala officers to continue in their office; 
they showed great unwillingness to part with the birth- 
place of the Hoysalas; they were proud to cail themselves 
rulers who made it possible for the Lady Karndtaka Désa 
to wear permanently her ear-rings; they subscribed them- 
Selves till and beyond the days of their splendour, in the 
Karnataka language; and finally, their family god, even for 
many years after the fatal battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi was 
always a Karnataka deity. These reasons make it im- 
possible for one to believe that they originated from the 
Telugu land, although it is true that at the end of a 


1 See below, Chapter ITI. 
2 Sarma, J].B.H.S., U1, p. 207. 
* Ibid. 
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series of political events, a great Telugu dynasty took upon 
itself the much-worn mantle of Vijayanagara authority. 

The fact of their having sprung trom a Karnataka tribe 
is never mentioned in any epigraph or poem. It is 
tradition which says that “‘ the kings during whose reign 
they (Madhava and Sayana) flourished, belonged to a low 
non-aryan caste, viz., that of the Canarese cow-herds; a 
caste which is respected to a certain extent on account of 
its members dealing with the sacred cow, though they are 
proverbiaily stupid to a degree and of filthy habits’. It 
may even be said that the original home of the Kuruba 
line was round about modern Hampe or the ancient Pampa- 
kshétra. This is inferred from the inscription dated A.D. 
1376, already cited, which says that to drive out the 
Mlechchhas or Muhammadans, Krishna reincarnated him- 
self ‘‘in the region of Pampapuri’’, as Bukka-mahipati, son 
of Sangama and Kamambika.? 

We have seen how these rulers were eager to refer their 
humble origin to the acknowledged royal lineage of the 
Hoysalas, and their consequent Yadava claims. Further, 
it has also been remarked how they governed in their early 
years from one of the Hoysala capitals, Hosapattana. 
They ruled over the Hoysala territories as well. In 4.v. 
1346 Hirtya (Senior) Hariappa Odeya was ruling the earth 
from the Hoysina country.’ In a.p. 1352 we have Buk- 
kanna ruling at Dorasamudra and Penugonda.‘ Bukka I 
is represented as a Mahadmandalésvara ruling over the 
Hoysina country.’ In A.p. 1353 he is ruling from Hosa- 
pattana, the royal city of, possessed of all titles, Nijagali 
Kataka Raya. This Hosapattana can be no other than 
the Hosapattana where Ballala III performed the yuvard- 
jabhishéka ceremony of his son. 


Burnell, Madhava, Déyabhaga, Intr., p. x. 

E.C., IV, Yd. 46, op. cit 

My. Arch. Report for 1916, p. 56. 

No. 522 of 1906; Rangachari, A Topographical List of the Inscriptions 
in the Madras Presidency, 1, pp. 17, 103; Mack. Ins. Ceded Districts, No. 7, 
p. 20. 
~ J. Bom. B.R.A.S., XII, pp. 338, 40. 

E.C., X, Cd. 2, p.2. The term WNijagali refers to Nijagl in 
Nelamatigala taluka (E.C., IX, Intr., p. 24, n. (2); while the name Kataka 
Raya figures in a Nellore inscription (Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ims., I, 
174, Vv. 53). What connection there is between these two names I cannot make 
cut. The Rev. Heras in his Beginnings guesses about them thus: ‘‘Evident- 
ly this was a well-known person in the time of Bukka, perhaps the most 
famous king of the kingdom of Hastinavati’’, p. 55. B.A.S. 
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That the Hoysala memories lingered on in the Vijaya- 
nagara mind for years to come can be seen from some more 
instances. In A.D. 1368 an officer called Ganapatima, acting 
under the orders of his master Basavayya Dannayaka, 
during the times of Bukkanna Odeya, was ‘‘like the treasury 
of his (i.e., of Basavaya’s) right-hand, governing the south 
of the Kavéri in the country of the strong-armed Vishyu- 
vardhana Pratépa Hoysala’’.. Then again in A.D. 1376, 
while Harihara II was at Vijayanagara, a royal grant was 
made of the village of Hebasur, with its ten hamlets, be- 
longing to Kongunadu, on the north bank of the Kavéri, 
in the Hoysana country. The same monarch in A.D. 1382 
was ruling over Belanagara, the chief jewel in the crown 
of the Hoysala kingdom.® Bukka Raya, the son of Hari- 
hara, in A.D. 1388, was at Penugonda,‘ which was once a 
Hoysala capital. 

The Vijayanagara monarchs did not disturb the political 
machinery of the Hoysalas till they had gathered strength 
to set their own central authority on a firmer footing. 
Therefore, in A.D. 1346, we find a Pandya Chakravartin, 
with all titles, named Vira Kaya, ruling in Satalige under 
Hariappa Odeyar, who was then the Master of Eastern, 
Western and Northern Oceans, but not of the Southern 
Ocean. The name Pandya implies that he must have been 
related to the Pandyas of Uchchangi; and that the Vijaya- 
nagara rulers continued the Hoysala traditions of allowing 
the old royal damilies to rule over the lands of their ances- 
tors. In A.D. 1355-6 we have a more definite instance of the 
preference which the Vijayanagara rulers gave to Hoysala 
officers. The Commander-in-Chief of Bukka was the son of 
Nadegonta-Sayana, Mallinatha, ‘‘who was the exalted com- 
mander of the Turuka army, the Seuana army, the Telunga 
army, the powerful Pandya army, and the Hoysala army’’.* 
In A.D. 1346 under Vira Hariappa, as we have already re- 
marked, there was the Mahdmandalésvara Ariya Vallappa 
Dandanadyaka, who, in A.D. 1333, under Ballala III, granted 
to the authorities and Pala Bhatta of the temple of Singis- 
varam-Udaiya-niyanar at Tékkal, two villages as a déva- 


E.C., IV, Ch. 113, p. 15. 
Ibid., Yd. 46, p. 59. 

Rice, Mys. Ins., p. 267. 
E.C., X., Gd. 6, p. 212. 
E.C. VII, Tl. 154, p. 193- 
Rice, Mys. Ins., pp. 2, 5- 
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dina.’ The same officer under the same Hoysala ruler in 
A.D. 1336 granted as a sarvamdnya, exempt trom all taxes, 
certain lands to all the mahdjanas of the brahmadéya village 
Ivattam ahas Varadarajachaturvédimanhgalam in Pulliyur- 
nadu.* This important person, who was, as we have 
seen, a minister of Ballila III, Harihara won over to his 
side by making him his aliya or son-in-law. 

The earlier Vijayanagara monarchs, moreover, conti- 
nued the Hoysala tradition by prefixing to their names one 
of the titles of one of the later Hoysala kings. It has not 
been explained till now why the founders of the Empire 
had the title of Odeyar along with those of Mahamanda- 
lésvara, Arirdyavibhada, Bhashege-tappuva-rayara-ganda, 
etc. If, as has been assumed in ‘some quarters, Harihara 
assumed royal titles during the lifetime of Hoysala Ballala 
III, or of his son Vira Virupaksha Ballala, nothing could 
have prevented him and his brothers from calling them- 
selves Mahdrdjas and Rdajaparamésvaras from the very start 
of their political career. But Harihara I and Bukka I called 
themselves Odeyars as a mark of respect to the memory 
of the last Hoysala ruler, Vira Viripaksha Ballala, who, 
in an inscription dated a.D. 1342, as Mr. Krishna Sastri 
rightly supposes, is called Hathpe Odeyar.* 

One of the principal officers of Bukka in A.D. 1369 was 
Vira Ballala Raya’s Balavankappa Ndayaka’s chief Man- 
neya, a Bhima among royal champions, Raya Nayaka, 
‘‘ruling the kingdom in Kundatr durgam in the middle of 
the Kongu-nadu’’.* It may even be suspected that the 
founders were desirous to carry on the Western Chalukya 
traditions as well. In A.D. 1387 we have a distant echo 
of a Western Chalukya name in Harihara’s dharmma-man- 
neya called the Chalukya Narayana, Chaluki Chakravarti, 
etc., son of Mali Dévi, and Vira Dévarasa Vallabha 
Raya Maharaja.° Even so late as A.D. 1426 an officer called 
Hole Konkana, son of Sithvarasa, under Déva Raya, is 
distinguished as the maintainer of the orders of the old 
kings of the Hoysala-nadu.*® 


E.C., X, Mr. 28, p. 163. 
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Krishna Sastri, Q.J.M.S., II, p. 129; Heras, The Beginnings, p. 110. 
.C., IX, Cp. 150, p. 164. 

E.C., XI, Ht. 127, pp. 135-6. 
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The Karnataka mould in the Vijayanagara mind is 
shown in the inscription dated a.D. 1359 which runs thus: 
‘“When the Mahimandalésvara etc. Vira Bukkanna Vod- 
eyar was ruling a peaceful kingdom, that Bukkanna Vode- 
yar’s Senior ... Teppada Narayana Odeyar, and Ti- 
panna Odeyar (with various laudatory titles)? unwilling to 
give up Sosevuru, situated in the Kali-nadiyamma-nadu 
Four-thousand, which is reckoned the Kakare-nad of the 
Pariya ghatta (or? Western Ghats) ...’"* The unwilling- 
ness of the founders of Vijayanagara to give up Soseviru, 
the birthplace of the Hoysalas, may be explained on the 
supposition that they wished to retain this famous place 
under their immediate personal supervision, in order that 
they might always associate their own name with that of 
their illustrious predecessors, between whom and them- 
selves there was so much in common. And when we have 
noted the matrimonial alliance between a Vijayanagara 
princess and a representative, though not on the throne, of 
the Hoysala house, this desire to retain the birthplace of 
the Hoysalas under the royal authority is well understood. 

Moreover, the Vijayanagara monarchs were proud to 
call themselves rulers who gave a’ new life to their Mother- 
land, Karnata. An _ inscription dated A.D. 1463. sings 
the praise of Sangama in this manner: 

‘In it (the Yaduvamsa) there was a king named San- 
gama of highest qualities, by whom the Lakshmi the 
Karnata country was enabled permanently to wear her 
ear-rings (i.e., She was not allowed to remain a widow, or 
without a lord).’’? In the Madhurdvijayam, too, we have 
the statement that Bukka was the full moon to the eyes of 
the peovle of Karnataka. Thus writes the famous Princess 


Gangadévi :* 
amiziarriaiag: aa aot ecudaar avez: | 
areataaraaray art: gate aehare freraromrda4eee | 


It is well known that the Vijayanagara rulers, till the 
rise of the Aravidu family, always subscribed themselves 


2 £.C., VI, Intr., p.21, Mg. 25, p. 63. The inscription unfortunately 
is much defaced, and, therefore, the passage cannot be fully made out. 

* E.C., VIII, Nr. 69, p. 158; Tl. 206, p. 209. 

* Gafigidévi, Madhurdvijayam, Canto I, v. 75, p.9; Ep. Ind. XVII, 
P. 203. 
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at the end of their grants, in the name of their tutelary 
deity of Hampe, Viripiksha, in the Kannada .language.* 
Even in their last days, the signature, not in the name of 
Viripaksha, but in the name of Rama, was in Kannada,’ 
though the Telugu influence is certainly seen in an earlier 
inscription dated Saka 1535 (A.D. 1613) in which the king 
signs in the name of Sri-Venkatésa in Telugu.* 

There is nothing which proves so much the Karnataka 
origin of the founders as the fact that the tutelary god of 
the first three dynasties was always a Karnataka deity. 
The family god of Sangama and his wife Kamambika and 
of their sons, was the ‘‘Guru of all gods, God Viripak- 
sha’’.“ It may reasonably be affirmed that this partiality 
of the founders to the family deity at Hampe was 
due to the influence of the great sage, Madhavacharya 
Vidyaranya, who was then guiding the destinies of the 
Empire; and also to the fact that Viriipaksha was the fam- 
ous deity that had received in a.p. 1236 grants from the 
Hoysala king Sdémésvara.5 There is a greater probability 
of another deity, and that also a Hoysala deity, having 
been the family god of the founders. An inscription of 
about A.D. 1397 records that by the orders of Harihara, 
Gunda Dandanatha, the Commander-in-Chief, restored the 
grants which Vishnuvardhana Bitti Déva, the ruler of the 
Hoysana country, had given for the god Chennakésava- 
nitha of Bélir, the family god of that great ruler, and which 
by lapse of time had been greatly reduced. Gunda further 
laid down rules for the performance of all the ceremonies 
formerly ordained by Bitti Déva Raya, and re-built with 
seven storeys the gépuram the doorway of which Gafga 
Salér, the Turuka of Kallubarage, had burnt.® 

We have to go the times of Krishna Déva Raya to 
understand why Harihara was anxious to renovate the 
temple of Bélir and restore its grants. An inscription 
dated A.D. 1524 records that Basavappa Nayaka, son of 
Jakanna Nayaka, a servant of Krishna Déva Raya, made 
a grant for god Chennakésavanatha of Vélapura, the god 


E.C., passim; Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 240, 322. 
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of the Maharaéjadhiraja’s royal family... Then again in a.p. 
1548 we have god Chennakésavanatha of Vélapuri called 
the original (kulddhidévate) family god of the Maharajadhi- 
raja Sadasiva.? This inscription of Sadasiva confirms not 
only that of his illustrious predecessor but also lends sup- 
port to the view that the deity at Bélir was perhaps the 
family god of the earlier rulers as well. But when they 
exchanged Chennakésavanatha of Bélir for Viripaksha of 
Hathpe is a point which is difficult to solve for the present. 
It is not denied that the Vijayanagara rulers continued to 
sign, till the end of the III dynasty, all their grants and 
deeds in the name of Viripaksha. But so intimately were 
the people acquainted with the Karnataka origin of the 
monarchs that they always called the Vijayanagara kings 
Karnataka monarchs, and their viceroys Karnataka over- 
lords. And even in A.D. 1571 in the time of Tirumala, 
the elaborate inscriptions of the king call them kings of 
Karnataka.‘ 

Thus did Karnataka vindicate to the rest of the Hindu 
world her honour by sending forth a little band of five 
brothers, who, far from being ‘‘a stupid instrument for the 
renovation and restoration of Hinduism’’,> stood out, 
Karnataka by birth and Karnataka in valour. as the cham- 
pions of “‘all that was worth preserving in Hindu religion 
and culture’’.® 


CHAPTER II 


THE COUNTRY IN GENERAL 


SECTION 1. Description of the Land 


THE Empire which thus arose on the soil of Karnataka 
gradually extended its sway over the whole of the peninsula 
south of the river Krishna. It was not an empty boast 
which the engravers recorded on stone when they said that 





2 £.C., V. P. 1, BL 78, p. 64. 
3 Ibid., Bl. 4, p. 45- 
: * Taylor, O.H.MSS., UU, p. 153, and passim. 

*E.C., XII, Tm. 1, pp.1, 2. In the light of all this evidence it 
is unsafe, if not wrong, to assert that ‘‘there never was a Karnataka 
kingdom’’, when referring to Vijayanagara. Burnell, Vyavahdrantrpaya, 
Intr., p. v. For a further discussion of the subject on the origin of the mon- 
archs, see Heras, The a p. 69, seq. 

if Hae Dayabhaga, Intr., p. xi. 
* Ss, K. Aiyangar, Some Contributions, p. 298, 
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‘‘Sangama of the Yaduvarsa enabled Lakshmi the Karna- 
taka Désa to wear permanently her ear-rings’’.. The sons 
of Sahgama had reason indeed to infuse new life into the 
old country. Known by the name of Punnita (or Punnad) 
in early history, it had withered till it rose under the general 
appellation of Gangavadi 96,000; and when the warring 
peoples from the time of the Mauryas till those of the 
Hoysalas had pained it with their politics and soothed it 
with their songs, it reappeared again as Karnata of the 
Vijayanagara age.* According to an inscription dated in 
A.D. 1565, it was 126,000 yéjanas in extent, situated in the 
middle of the Jambidvipa.* ‘With the roll of ages, Kar- 
nataka had not changed in its fertility and fame. Centuries 
before the rise of the Kurubas, the land of Karnataka had 
sheltered the Jaina sages of the north; and the nature of 
the country where the founders of the Vijayanagara Empire 
first made their appearance is thus described in an inscrip- 
tion of about A.D. 600. Bhadrabahu, after having foretold 
in Ujjaini a period of twelve years of dire calamity, took 
his way to the south where his saigha made their abode. 
‘* , .The whole of the safgha, leaving the northern regions, 
took their way to the south. And the rishi company arrived 
at a country counting many hundreds of villages, complete- 
ly filled with the increase of people, money, gold, grain, 
cows, buffaloes, and goats. 

‘Whereupon at a mountain with lofty peaks, whose name 
was Katavapra,—an ornament to the earth; the ground 
around which was variegated with the brilliant hues of the 
clusters of gay flowers fallen from the beautiful trees; the 
rocks on which were dark as the great rain clouds filled 


1 E.C., VII, Ti. 206, p. 209, op. cit. 

2 Rice, 1.4., XII, p.13. The identification of Maisiru with Mahisha- 
mandala, though no doubt very attractive to a Kannadiga, is untenable. 
See Fleet, J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 425, seqg.; Pargiter, ibid., p. 867; Rice, ].R.A.S., 
1911, p. 809, seq. Fleet, ibid., p. 816, seq.; Rice, J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 241. 
seq; Fleet, ibid, p. 245, seq; Narasimhachar, Q.J.M.S., X, p. 249, seq. 
A Sinda king Gandarddityarasa is called the lord of Mahishamatipura 
in Saka 969. He ruled over the Sindavadi 1,000, Benneviru 12, 
and Nurugunda. 711 of 1919; E. Report for 1920, p. 100. Buchanan 
speaks of a celebrated temple named after Mahishi supposed to have been 
built by Hanumafta, on the banks of the Tufgabhadr& near Maluru. 
Travels through Malabar, III, p. 286. Mr. Sésha Ayyar would convert 
Erumaindds into Eruvai-ndgu=Land of Elephants, Q.j].M.S., XI, p. 76. 
ig Mahishavishaya, see Ep. Ind., IV, p. 58, n. 2. See also Munshi, I.A. 

» P» 219. 
* £.C., VII, Ci. 62, p. 189. 
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with water; abounding with wild boars, panthers, tigers, 
bears, hyzenas, serpents, and deer; filled with caves caverns, 
large ravines, and forests . .. .’’,? the sangha fixed its 
quarters. 

That the people loved to praise Karnataka in the later 
ages as well can be seen from the following description 
of it by the poet Nafijunda (a.pD. 1525) who in his Kumdra 
Ramana Kathe says :? 


TosrOowoeno Raesawsenssnno | 
BorsrAopes? Sod |] 

WON VBP VIRRCTASG | 
TossOBo wes Azo I 

RBs02 VABSAG TOnsws | 
BBAS FOO. TOABS | 
Baodtas, BOs LBSNECE | 
RABY SHIRE | 

Aww Bios Homa Tose ve | 
BBSAGs BstTaVosndo |] 
BRWBdIWTO LI YDOWATG | 
dAoined O Soeadzdo I 

In order to estimate adequately the remarks of foreign- 
ers about the land, and the zeal with which princes and 
peoples made it wealthy and famous, we may go beyond 
the bounds of brevity and listen to the well known Sarvajiia 
about the nature of the country. This poet, who may 
have lived about A.D. 1700 or earlier,” compares Karnataka 
with the adjacent countries in the following lines: 

‘‘On each road are thorns of the Shabby Ocymum; all 
those who are born speak indistinctly. The road to the 
East is not to be taken. Roasted corn is cheap; for an 
obeisance you get some butter-milk; there are small Sola- 


num fruits to suck (instead of mangoes). Can one declare 
the East to be rich? 





1 E.C., 11, No. 1, p. 1. (st. ed.); pp. 1-2, (and, ed.) Rice, Mys. Ins., 
p- 302. 
* Karnataka Kavicharite, 11, p. 205. Evidently Nafijunda had Nripatui- 
ga’s , Verses in mind. Read Kavirdjamargga, I. 36, p. 6. (text). 
* The date of this poet is however disputed. See infra. 
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‘‘Whithersoever you look, you see thorns of the miserable 
Ocymum, All the people, even when grown up, speak 
indistinctly. The North is not beautiful. The villages are 
far from each other; water is met every ten miles; there is 
no shade to stand under. The road to the North is not to 
be taken. 

‘“With your dish of great millet you have many varieties 
of split pulse and the milk of well-fed buffaloes. Look at 
the riches of the Middle Country—the Land of Growth 
(Karnataka)! With your dish of Panicum you have suit- 
able split pulse and a lump of butter as big as a sling- 
stone. Look at the means of the Middle Country! You 
have your cake of wheaten flour and the milk of the lusty 
buffaloes and the love of a modest female! I have not seen 
the like! May cake dust (that does not satiate) fall into 
the mouth of him who says that the country, where the 
Bengal gram and wheat are sown and grown, should be 
burnt ! 

‘‘The forest (of the West) is full of immature fruit; the 
country is full of huge trees; promises are not kept. I 
have had quite enough of the Hill Country (i.e., Male-nadu). 
The climate is damp, bellies are swollen; ah! why should 
one go to a country where sinners stir and eat their food 
with wooden ladles? There are green ginger and turmeric: 
there are jaggery and betel; there are good jack-fruits to 
eat. Can one declare the Hill Country to be a good one? 
There is rice water, there is mud, there are not dwellings, 
there are wives that are gratifying. Oh! Look at the 
relieving features of the Hill Country ! 

‘‘But in this Southern direction Asuras have been born 
as men. Dasasira’s (Ravana’s) enemy has given them their 
name and rejected the region of the Tigulas. There are 
the kalakiita poison and such malice as you might 
experience if you trusted a scorpion. .. How shall I tell 
the self-conceit of the country where reasoning has been 
born !’”* 

Making due allowance for the provincialism which has 
made the poet speak in disparaging terms about the great 
people’ of the south, we may, nevertheless, note that he 
speaks of the ancient Gafgavadi in words the truth of 
which has been amply borne out by foreign travellers. 
Duarte Barbosa, who was for sixteen years in the Indian 





* Sarvajfia, translated by Kittel, 1.A,, 11., pp. 23-4. 
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seas, and who visited Vijayanagara in A.D. 1504-1515,' 
confirms the opinion of Sarvajiia as regards the richness 
of the soil of the centre of the Empire. ‘‘This kingdom 
of Narsinga,’’ says Duarte Barbosa, ‘‘is very rich and well 
supplied with provisions, and is very full of cities and 
large townships; and all the country is very fertile and 
brought under cultivation’’.* 

Paes, who was in the city of Vijayanagara in about 
A.D. 1520,* in his Chronicle writes: ‘‘Now to tell of the 
aforesaid kingdom (of Vijayanagara). It is a country 
sparsely wooded except along this serra on the east (i.e., 
on the west of the territory of Vijayanagara), but in places 
you walk for two or three leagues under groves of trees; 
and behind cities and towns and villages they have planta- 
tions of mangoes and jackfruit trees, and tamarinds and 
other very large trees, which form resting-places where 
merchants halt with their merchandise. . . These domains 
are very well cultivated and very fertile, and are provided 
with quantities of cattle, such as cows, buffaloes, and sheep ; 
also of birds, both those belonging to the hills and those 
reared at home, and in this in greater abundance than in 
our tracts. The land has plenty of rice and Indian-corn, 
grains, beans and other kind of crops which are not sown 
in our parts; also an infinity of cotton’’.‘ 

About the eastern parts of the Vijayanagara Empire we 
have the following from the writings of Nicholas Pimenta, 
who went from Tanjore to Mailapir in a.D. 1559: ‘‘From 
hence (i.e., Tanjore) we went by land to Saint Thomas, 
travelling twelve days in a pleasant Country beautified with 
Groves and Streams, enriched with a fertile soil and whole- 
some eyre’’.® 

This fertile region over which the Vijayanagara monarchs 
ruled was bounded on three sides by the ocean and on the 
northern side by an almost impenetrable belt of forest. The 
justification of the title of parva-paschima-dakshina- 
samudradhipati (Lord of the Eastern, Western and South- 
ern Oceans) which the Hindu rulers assumed, is to be 
found in these words of ‘Abdur Razzaq, the ambassador 


1 Barbosa, A Description of the Coasts of E. Africa and Malabar, Pre- 
face, p. vii. (Trans. by Stanley); Burgess, Chronology of Modern India, p. 13. 

* Barbosa, ibid., p. 79. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. vi. 

“ Tbéd., p. 237. 

* Nicholas Pimenta, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 207. 
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from the court of Sultan Shah Rukh,’ who stayed in the 
great capital from the end of April a.p. 1443 till the 5th 
of December a.p. 1443.7, ‘‘His dominions (i.e. those of 
Déva Raya II) extended from the frontier of Serendib to 
the extremities of the country of Kalbergah (i.e., from the 
Krishna river to Cape Comorin)’’.* ‘‘Inland, his cities and 
provinces extended over a journey of three months’’.* As 
regards the northern frontier, Paes relates thus: ‘‘On the 
extreme east of these two kingdoms (i.e., the kingdom of 
the Hindus and that of ‘Adil Shah) you must know that 
the country is all covered with scrub, the densest possible 
to be seen, in which there are great beasts; and (this) forms 
so strong a fortress for it that it protects both sides; it has 
its entrances by which they pass from one kingdom to 
the other’’.’ 


SECTION 2. Flowers, Birds, and Animals of the Empire 


We shall now describe in detail this country and its 
people in order to appreciate better their achievement when 
compared with some of the principles of the Hindu writers 
on polity. To start with, an account of the flora and 
fauna of the land will be given, since these, especially 
the latter, have played an important part in the socio- 
economic and religious as well as political spheres of life.* 
No one who has carefully examined the neglected sculptured 
walls of Harpe, notably of the Hazara Rama temple, 
the Achyuta Raya temple, and the Dasara Dibba, can 
fail to admire the skill with which the Vijayanagara archi- 
tects have left behind them a definite evidence of their 
intimate acquaintance with the animals of the country. It 
does not appear from the bas-reliefs of Harhpe that the 
people made indiscriminate use of their animals for 
religious purposes, although it may be said with some 
measure of truth that the consecration of animals to gods 
and goddesses as well as the deification of fauna form two 
important features of the religious system of the Hindus.’ 
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In order to know how far the people in the middle ages 
realized the importance of animals for their social and 
economic purposes, we shall follow, firstly, the travellers 
from Honnaviru to Madura, and from Madura to Mailapar, 
in their quest of the animals of Vijayanagara, and then, 
in a subsequent connection, dwell at length on the method 
by which the Vijayanagara architects actually made an 
ample use of their environment in matters of art and 
religion. 

Varthema, who undertook his travels between the years 
A.D. 1502 and 1508, while speaking about Honnaviru, then—- 
called by the foreigners, Onore, says: ‘‘. . . and some 
kinds of animals are found here, viz., wild hogs, stags, 
wolves, lions, and a great number of birds different from 
ours; there are also many peacocks and parrots there. 
They have beef of cows, that is real cows, and sheep in 
abundance. Roses, flowers, fruits are found here all 
throughout the year’’.. The same traveller visiting Bhat- 
kal remarked thus about the animals in that city: ‘Neither 
horses nor mules nor asses, are customary here, but there 
are cows, buffaloes, sheep, oxen and goats’’.2 Duarte 
Barbosa in A.D. 1514 wrote the following about the animals 
in” luluva-nadu, which he calls Tulinat, and on the 
Western Ghauts: ‘‘This range (i.e., the Western Ghauts 
in Tuluva) is peopled in several parts, with good towns 
and villages, very luxuriant in water and delicious fruit; 
and in it theré are many wild boars, and large and fine 
deer, many leopards, ounces, lions, tigers, bears and some 
animals of an ashy colour, which look like horses, very 
active and which cannot be caught (i.e. ‘the Nil-cow or 
Blue Cow’). There are serpents with wings, which fly, 
very venomous, so that their breath and looks kill what- 
ever person places himself very near them, and they 
always go amongst the trees. There are also many wild 
elephants; and many stones of geyonzas, amethysts, and 
soft sapphires, are found in the rivers where they are depo- 
sited. They carry them from the mountains to sell them 
in the Malabar towns, where they are wrought’’.° 


* Varthema, The Itinerary, p.122, (Trans. by Jones); ibéd., p. so, 
(Trans. by Temple). 

* Varthema, tbid., Jones, p. 120; Temple, p. 49. 

* Barbosa, Stanley, pp. 84-5. 
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Nothing could escape the notice of these foreign 
travellers. John Nieuhot in A.D. 1664 writes thus in nts 
_ Voyages and I'ravels about the venomous creatures ot the 
extreme south of the Empire: ‘'. .. the Sea shoar abounds 
in Hares and Partridges, the first of which resemble our 
Kabpits, their Flesh being tough, yet in Taste like our 
Hares. . . They have here Mice as big as Cats. . . which 
dare not approach them, tor, if they be pursued, they will 
settle upon a Chair or Chest, and sitting upright, Fight 
and Bite like Dogs. . . They will dig underneath the Doors 
and do considerable mischief to the Merchandise in the 
Warehouse. .. ‘his Country also produces Serpents and 
diverse other sorts of venomous Creatures’’.* 

From the observations of Paes we can infer that the 
remarks of Nieuhof about the partridges of the south hold 
good of Karnataka proper as well. ‘‘In this country,”’ 
writes Paes, ‘‘there are many partridges, but they are not 
of the same sort or quality as ours: they are like the 
estarnas of Italy. 

‘‘There are three sorts of these; one class has only a 
small spur such as those of Portugal have; another class 
has on each foot two very sharp spurs, almost as long 
and thick as one’s finger; the other class is painted, and 
of these you will find the markets full; as also of quails, 
and hares, and all kinds of wild fowl, and other birds 
which live in the lakes and which look like geese. All 
these birds and game animals they sell alive, and they 
are very cheap, for they give six or eight partridges for 
a vintem, and of hares they give sometimes two and some- 
times one. Of other birds they give more than you can 
count, for even of the large ones, they give so many that 
you would hardly pay any attention to the little ones they 
give you, such as doves and pigeons and the common 
birds of this country. The doves are of two kinds; some 
are like those in Portugal, others are as large as thrushes; 
of the doves they give twelve or fourteen for a favao; the 
pigeons are the same price as the other birds’’.? 

Thus, according to the foreign travellers, it seems certain 
that Vijayanagara possessed one of the many attributes 
of an ideal capital as described in the mediaeval Hindu 


* Churchill, A Collection of Voyages and Travels, II. (John Nieuhof, 
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books. In the Swkraniti, for example, birds are mentioned, 
along with cattle and other animals, as some of the 
attractions of the place where the capital city is to be built.’ 

As regards domestic economy, Sukracharya mentions 
cows, buttaloes, goats, cats, dogs, sheep and deer.” The 
most popular of these is the cow. How tar it could be 
said that the Vijayanagara monarchs were ‘orthodox in 
the matter of maintaining the sanctity of the cow will 
be seen in a subsequent chapter; for the present we shall 
say something about the prosperous condition of cattle in 
the capital. Paes is positive about this vital question of 
the agriculturists. ‘‘lkor the state of this city’’, says he, 
‘‘is not like that of other cities, which often fail of supplies 
and provisions, for in this city everything abounds; and 
also the quantity of butter and oil and milk sold every day, 
that is a thing I cannot refrain from mentioning; and as 
for the rearing of cows and buffaloes which goes on in the 
city, there is so much that you will go very far before 
you find another like it’’. ‘‘There are also in this city 
places where they sell live sheep; you will see the fields 
round the city full of them, and also of cows and buffaloes— 
it is a very pretty sight to see,—and also the many she-goats 
and kids, and the he-goats so large that they are bridled 
and saddled. Many sheep are like that also, and boys ride 
them’’.* 

The Hindus of Vijayanagara looked upon the cow with 
great reverence. To a traveller come from abroad this was 
something remarkable. Paes writes thus: ‘‘For you must 
know that in this land they do not slaughter oxen or cows; 
the oxen are beasts of burden and are like sumpter-mules; 
these carry all their goods. They worship the cows, and 
have them in their pagodas made in stone, and also bulls; 
they have many bulls that they present to these pagodas, 
and these bulls go about the city without any one causing 
them any harm or loss’’.t Nuniz, another Portuguese 
traveller, confirms what Paes says about the devotion with 
which the people of Vijayanagara looked upon the cow. 
“‘These people have such devotion to cows,”’ writes Nuniz, 
“that they kiss them every day, some they say even on 


? Sukraniti, I, ll. 425, 428, p. 28; Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, p. 2go. 
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the rump—a thing I do not assert for their honour—and 
with the droppings of these cows they absolve themselves 
from their sins as if with holy'water’’.. Admitting that 
the Hindus, according to the opinion of some, went, as 
they do go now, beyond the bounds of reason in their 
adoration of the cow, it remains to be seen why they have 
ever held it in such sacredness. The cow ‘‘typifies the all- 
yielding Earth. All agricultural labour depends on the ox, 
ior no such animal as the cart-horse exists in India. There 
is a typical ‘cow of plenty’—Kamadhénu, supposed to yield 
all desired objects, images of which are commonly seen in 
the bazaars, and bought as objects of reverence; and the 
letting loose of a bull properly stamped with the symbols 
of Siva, in sacred cities like Benares and Gaya, that it may 
be tended and reverenced by pious persons, is a highly 
meritorious act’’.’? It is this latter, perhaps, to which Paes 
refers in his description of the bulls and the pagodas in 
the capital. 

It seems as if the people of Vijayanagara, in spite of 
their rearing many sheep, were ignorant ot the manufactur- 
ing of woollen fabrics. We gather this from Paes himself. 
While describing the king’s palace and the ‘‘House of 
Victory’’, with its beautiful scaffoldings, he says: ‘‘Let 
no one fancy that these cloths were of wool, because there 
are none such in the country, but they are of very fine 
cotton’’.* Perhaps because of the hot climate the people 
dispensed with woollen clothes. 

However that may be, to the three animals which have 
become famous in the Hindu classics, because of their 
association with the greatness of Indra,—the cow, the 
horse, and the elephant,*—the Vijayanagara princes became 
very partial. The mediaeval monarchs shared with the 
ancients the affection which they had for the horse. 
According to Bana, the people of the times of Harsha- 
vardhana had Govinda as the tutelary god of the stables, 
and the horse was held high in the royal estimation.* The 
best horses in the Vijayanagara age were mostly imported 





1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 391. See infra, Volume IJ, Chapter III. 
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from. Persia. Commenting on the short life of the horses 
brought from abroad, Barbosa says: ‘‘These horses live 
but for a short time, they are not bred in this country, 
for all of them are brought there from the kingdom of 
Ormuz and that of Cambay, and on that account, and for 
the great need of them, they are worth so much money’’.’ 
Varthema, too, has something to say about the Persian 
horses. ‘He (i.e., Narsiiga, Emperor of Vijayanagara) is 
a very powerful king, and keeps up constantly 40,000 
horsemen. And you must know that a horse is worth at 
leas » 400 and 500 pardat and some are purchased for 
800 pardai, because horses are not produced there, neither 
are many mares found there, because those kings who hold 
the seaports do not allow them to be brought together’’.? 

The wars waged against the Muhammadans demanded 
the maintenance of an efficient contingent of cavalry; and 
the Hindu rulers, therefore, did not neglect the care of the 
horses which they bought at great price. Barbosa gives us 
some additional information as regards the price of these 
animals. ‘‘The horses’’, says he, ‘‘cost from three to six 
hundred ducats each, and some of the choicest for his 
(King’s) personal use, nine hundred or a thousand ducats’’.® 

The Central Government solved the question of cavalry 
in the following manner: the various viceroys, many of 
whom were given great powers of administration, were 
ordered to majyntain the horses for the king. Defective as 
this system was, since it laid the king at the mercy of his 
nobles as regards the most important part of the army, the 
times, and, perhaps, the wealth of the nobles, needed such 
a procedure, which does not seem to have caused any in- 
convenience or danger to the Vijayanagara Emperor. 
‘“‘These horses’’, according to Barbosa, ‘‘are distributed 
amongst thé great lords who are responsible for them, and 
keep them for the gentry and knights to whom the king bids 
them to be given: and he gives to each knight a horse and 
a groom and a slave girl, and for his personal expenses 
four or five pardaos of gold per month, according to who 
he is; and, besides that, each day’s provisions for the horse 
and groom; and they send to the kitchen for the rations 
both for the elephants and horses. The kitchens are very 


1 Barbosa, Stanley, p. 90. 
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large and numerous, they contain many cauldrons of copper, 
and several officials who cook the food of the elephants and 
horses; which, it must be said, is rice, chick-peas, and 
other vegetables. In all this there is much order and 
atrangement, and if the knight to whom the king has 
given a horse cares for it and treats it well, they take 
away that one and give him another and a better one; and 
if he is negligent, they take his away and give him another 
that is worse. And thus all the king’s horses and 
elephants are well fed and cared for, at his cost; and the 
grandees, to whom he gives a great quantity of them, act 
in the same manner with their knights’’.’ 

The fine breed of the days of Barbosa seems to have 
degenerated into the puny ones of the Ikkéri times which 
formed an epilogue to Vijayanagara history. Pietro della 

Pe in A.D. 1623 thus describes them: ‘‘All the rest of 
us rode upon Horses of the place, which are of very_small 
size, and were Sént to us for that purpose accoutr’d after 
their manner, with saddles pretty high to look upon, but 
to me very inconvenient; for they have bows and cruppers 
very high, and are all of hard wood, without any stuffing 
but with sharp wreath’d edges, cover’d with black or red 
Cloth lay’d with bands of Gold, or yellow, or other 
colour; in the cruppers are many carv’d ornaments of this 
figure =<>-— , besides certain extravagant tassels hang- 
ing down to the stirrups; and, were they not so hard, they 
would be neither unhandsome nor unsafe to ride upon”. a 

The importance of horses and elephants on state occa- 
sions is described by Paes. While narrating the events of 
a great Hindu festival, he speaks about the House of 
Victory thus: ‘You must know that when it is morning 
the king comes to this House of Victory, and _ betakes 
himself to the room where the idol is with its Brahmans, 
and he performs his prayers and ceremonies. Outside the 
house are some of his favourites, and on the square are 
many dancing-girls dancing. In the verandahs round the 
square are many captains and chief people who come there 
in order to see; and on the ground, near the platform of 
the house, are eleven horses with handsome and well- 
afranged trappings, and behind them are four beautiful 
elephants with many adornments. After the king has 
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entered inside he comes out, and with him a Brahman 
who takes in his hand a basket full of white roses and 
approaches the king on the platform, and the king, taking 
three handfuls of these roses, throws them to the horses, 
and after he has thrown them he takes a basket of perfumes 
and acts towards them as though he would cense them; 
and when he has finished doing this he reaches towards 
the elephants and does the same to them. And when the 
king has finished this, the Brahman takes the basket and 
descends to the platform, and from thence puts those roses 
and other flowers on the heads of all the horses and this 
done, returns to the king’’.' 

The royal horses, which were branded with the king’s 
mark,? shared this unique honour at the kands of the 
monarch along with the State elephants. The price of the 
elephants was naturally exorbitant. According to Barbosa, 
‘‘the elephants, (were paid) at the price of fifteen hundred 
to two ffOUSand ducats each, because they are very great 
and well-fitted for war, and for taking about with him (the 
king) continually for state’’.’ 

Like the horse, the elephant was an animal that was 
imported into the country The land which supplied 
Vijayanagara with elephants was, according to ’Abdur 
Razziq, Ceylon.* ‘‘And in this island (of Ceylon) are 
reared many wild elephants which the King has caught 
and tamed. These he sells to the merchants of Chara- 
mandel, of Narsingua (Vijayanagara), Malabar, Daquem 
and Cambaia, who came hither to seek them’’.> 
In these words does Barbosa confirm what ’Abdur 
Razziq says about the country from where elephants 
were imported into Vijayanagara. Why this animal, which 
has good claims to be called a characteristic member of the 
fauna of India, should have been imported from Ceylon is 
a matter that cannot be understood. For among the places 
from where Indians brought elephants, as given in the 
Sukraniti and in the A’in-Akbari, Ceylon is not mentioned 
at all. The only explanation perhaps is that since the 
central regions of India, which were famous for their 
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elephants, were in the hands of the Muhammadans, the 
Vijayanagara emperors were naturally inclined to turn 
their minds to Ceylon in the south, which could be 
approached from any one of the numerous ports of the 
empire. 

It. will be interesting to see something in detail about 
these animals, which figure so prominently in the designs 
of the Vijayanagara architects. ‘The elephants were caught 
in the following manner in the days of ’Abdur Razzaq. 
‘The manner in which they catch the elephants’’, says he, 
‘is this: they dig a pit in the way by which the animal usu- 
ally gocs to drink, which they cover over lightly. When 
an elephant falls into it, no man is allowed to go near the 
animal for two or three days; at the end of that period a 
man comes up and strikes him several hard blows with a 
bludgeon, when suddenly another man appears to drive 
off the striker, and seizing the bludgeon, throws it away. 
He then retires, after placing forage before the elephant. 
This practice is repeated for several days; the first lays on 
the blows, and the second drives him away, until the ani- 
mal begins to have a liking for his protector, who by 
degrees approaches the animal, and places before it the 
fruits which elephants are partial to, and scratches and 
rules the animal, until by this kind of treatment, he becomes 
tame, and submits his neck to the chain’’.*’ In the skil- 
ful practice of catching and taming an elephant, the 
Vijayanagata people did not introduce a new art. So far 
back as the times of Chandragupta, the importance of the 
elephant in the life of the people was seen in the institution 
of a law by which ‘“‘the killing of an elephant was visited 
even with capital punishment.’ 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in southern India 
the elephants were housed in stables, and were looked after 
by a large number of officials, who maintained order even 
in the matter of feeding them. ’Abdur Razzaq informs us 
that the stables of these animals were opposite the offices 
of the Minister. The custom of having separate stables for 
the royal elephants continued till the days of the Ikkéri 
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Nayaks. Pietro della Valle speaks of them while narrating 
the events of the reign of Venkatappa Nayaka.' As regards 
the details of the manner by which they fed the elephants 
in Vijayanagara times, we have to read the accounts of 
"Abdur Razziq. ‘‘Each has a separate stall; the walls are 
very strong and high, and are covered with strong wood. 
The chains on the necks and backs of the elephants are 
firmly attached to the beams above; if the chains were 
bound any other way, the elephants would easily detach 
themselves. Chains are also bound upon the fore-legs’’.? 
This is how they were fed: ‘‘Every morning this animal 
(i.e., the white elephant of the king) is brought into the 
presence of the monarch; for to cast eye upon him is thought 
a favourable omen. The balance elephants are fed on 
kichi, which after being cooked, is turned out from the 
cauldron before the elephant, and after being sprinkled with 
salt and moist sugar, is made into a mass, and then balls 
of about two mans (maunds) are dipped in butter, and are 
then placed by the keepers in the mouths of the animals. 
If any of these ingredients is forgotten, the elephant is 
ready to kill its keeper, and the king also severely punishes 
his negligence. They are fed twice a day in this way’’.’ 
We have already noted the remark of Barbosa that in all 
this there was ‘‘much order and arrangement’’. 

The people who looked with such great care after the 
feeding of the elephants did not neglect the matter of 
breeding them. The Persian ambassador informs us that 
‘between the first and second enceinte of the city and 
between the northern and western faces the breeding of the 
elephants take place, and it is here the voung ones are 
produced’’.* 

Man driven by the desire to possess more wealth and 
power must have been tyrannical in those davs;: and 
elephants must have broken their bondage, pursuing their 
mahouts as thev have done in our own times. ’Abdur 
Razzaq gives us a storv of how an elephant ran for its 
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freedom from its keeper; and Varthema adds his remarks 
on the intelligence, discretion, and strength of these 
animals. These two accounts speak as much for the 
wisdom of the elephants as for the astuteness with which 
the Vijayanagara people curbed them. The story as given 
by ’Abdur Razzaq is the following: 

‘They tell the following story of an elephant that fled 
from his bondage, and absconded to the deserts and the 
jungles. His keeper, in pursuit of him, dug pits in the 
path which he was likely to frequent. The elephant, appre- 
hensive of his artifices, seizing a club, and holding it like 
a staff in his trunk, kept feeling and sounding the earth 
with great caution as he advanced; and so arrived at the 
drinking ford. The elephant-drivers despaired of taking 
him; but as the king was very anxious to have him caught, 
one of the keepers mounted a tree under which the elephant 
was likely to go, and there lay hid, till, at the moment of 
his passing underneath, he threw himself down on the back 
of the animal, and seizing the strong cord which they strap 
over the back and chest of those animals, and which had 
not yet been detached, he held it fast within his grasp. In 
spite of all the turnings and motions which the elephant 
made to escape and in spite of his lashing with his trunk, 
it was all of no avail. When he began rolling upon his 
sides, the keeper leapt upon the flank uppermost, and mean- 
while struck the animal severe sharp blows upon the head, 
so that, being at last exhausted, the beast gave in, and 
submitted his body to the bonds, and his neck to the fetters. 
The keeper brought the elephant into the presence of the 
king, who bestowed a handsome reward upon _ him’’.' 

Varthema’s_ observations are also to be noted. ‘‘It 
occurs~to~me here’, says he, ‘‘to touch upon a subject 
worthy of notice, viz., the discretion, the intelligence, and 
the strength of the elephant. We will first say in which 
manner he figh When an elephant yzoes into battle he 
carries a saddle, in the same manner as they, are borne by 
the mules of the kingdom of Naples, fastened underneath 
by two iron chains. On each side of the said saddle he 
carries a large and very strong wooden box, and in each 
box there go three men. On the neck of the elephant, 
between the boxes and the plank, a man sits astride who 
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speaks to the elephant, for the said elephart possesses more 
intelligence than any other animal in the world; so that 
there are in all seven persons who go upon the said 
elephant; and they go armed with shirts of mail, and with 
bows and lances, swords and shields. And in like manner 
they arm the elephant with mail, especially the head and 
the trunk. They fasten to the trunk a sword two braccia 
iong, as thick and wide as the hand of a man. And in 
that way they fight. And he who sits upon his neck 
orders: ‘Go forward’, or ‘Turn back’, ‘Strike this one’, 
‘Strike that one’, ‘Do not strike any more’, and he under- 
stands as though he were a human being. But if at any 
time they are put to flight it is impossible to restrain them ; 
for this race of people are great masters of the art of mak- 
ing fireworks; and these animals have a great dread of 
fire, and through this means they sometimes take to flight. 
But in every way this animal is the most discreet in the 
world and the most powerful. I have seen three elephants 
bring a ship from the sea to the land, in a manner I will 
tell you. When I was in Cananor, some Moorish mer- 
chants brought a ship on shore in this manner, after the 
custom of Christians. They beach ships the prow foremost, 
but here they put the side of the vessel foremost, and under 
the said ship they put three pieces of wood, and on the 
side next the sea I saw three elephants kneel down and with 
their heads plush the ship on to dry land. Many say that 
the elephant has no joints, and I say that it is true that 
they have not the joints so high as other animals, but 
they have them low. . . and with this trunk I have seen 
them pull down a branch from a tree which twenty-four of 
our men could not pull to the ground with a rope, and 
the elephant tore it down with three pulls. . . .So that, in 
conclusion, I say that I have seen some elephants which 
have more understanding, and more discretion and intelli- 
gence, than any kind of people I have met with’’.? 

From all these observations of different eye-witnesses, 
we are to conclude that the people of Vijayanagara must 
have been thoroughly conversant with all the rules as laid 
down in the classical books on elephants and their training, 
like the Palakadpya, Kautilya’s Arthasastra, the Brihatsam- 
hita and the like.* 


~~ — 
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The Vijayanagara monarchs maintained elephants for 
purposes of State, war and trade. The State elephant is 
thus described by ‘Abdur _Razziq: ‘‘The King has a 
white elephant exceedingly large, with here and there as 
many as thirty spots of colour’’.’ We shall see later on 
how elephants were made use of in the meting. out of jus- 
tice by the Vijayanagara administrators. It is Paes who 
informs us that the monarch ‘“‘had eight hundred elephants 
attached to his person’’, and that the care of these elephants 
was given over to the captains.» We are unable for the 
present to form any estimate of the volume of foreign trade 
in connection with horses and elephants in Vijayanagara 
times. 

Besides these two animals there was another one which 
had been since the days of Harshavardhana a native of the 
land. Indeed there is reason to believe that the camel has 
played a small but significant part in the economic life of 
the people from the times of Kautilya.* Bana acquaints us 
with the fact that the camel was used as a swift courier in 
the 7th century A.D. Harshavadhana foreboding his father’s 
death, ‘‘in hot haste he despatched express couriers 
and swift camel riders one after another to procure his 
brother’s coming’’.* These animals have been so faithfully 
represented on the walls of Vijayanagara that it would not 
be wrong to say that they must have been an extremely 
common sight in the streets of the capital. From the 
sculptures at Hampe it can be made out that camels were 
used for carrying persons, and perhaps, loads as well. 
Judged by the profusion with which they are carved on the 
walls of the City of Victory, it may be said that the persons 
who used them must have been powerful and prosperous.® 
Their introduction as well as that of the horse was due to 
the intimate relations with foreigners, especially with the 
Muhammadans. In fact, Nuniz relates that the ambassa- 
dor from the court of ’Adil Shah, by name ‘‘Matuco- 
tam’’, brought with him one hundred and fifty horses 
and pack animals, among which were certain camels.* It 
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is this fact, perhaps, which is illustrated in the sculptures of 
the capital in which a drummer, with his drum slung round 
his waist, is followed by persons one of whom is blowing 
a trumpet, and by a small person who is leading two camels 
that have two Muhammadans dancing behind them. In 
the days of Déva Raya II it is said that the great general 
whom the king selected for his southern campaigns, called 
Nagama Nayaka, possessed an imperial army which was 
made up of 40,000 horse, 4,000 elephants, and 10,000 
camels.’ 

We must not omit to mention asses, which also were 
used as beasts of burden. In the days of Paes they were 
common in the streets of the capital.’ 


SECTION 3. The Means of Communication 


Ancient writers on polity have laid down definite rules 
as regards the means of communication between the city 
(pura) and the country (janapada). Although it is not pos- 
sible at the present stage of our investigations to say in 
what respects the Vijayanagara monarchs and people fol- 
lowed in every detail the directions of the Hindu writers, 
yet it is not improbable that in most matters connected 
with the general well-being of the State, scrupulous care 
was bestowed by them on the observance of such of the 
rules that were most suited to their times. Hindu theo- 
rists like Sukracharya have, as is well known to students 
of Hindu polity, carefully considered the question of link- 
ing the capital with the country, and, consequently, the 
topic of building good roads for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of travellers and for State purposes. An efficient 
government of a large empire like that of Vijayanagara for 
a period of nearly three centuries presupposes, in addition 
to other things, the existence of some means of communi- 
cation. In this section we shall see to what extent the Vi- 
jayanagara people solved the question of land and water 
transport. 

The Vijayanagara Empire embraced the lands of the 
Karnataka and Tamil peoples; and to neither of these was 
it a new thing to traverse the seas. The Tamilians were 
an ancient maritime people whose influence had reached 
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the shores of Sumatra.’ In the days of Rajéndra I, a great 
army seems to have been sent across the ocean to Burma.’ 
As regards the people of Karnataka, the activities of the 
Vira Banajas were so varied and extensive as to justify 
their claims to have penetrated ‘‘into the regions of the six 
continents”’ ‘‘by land routes and water routes’’.* From the 
Tamilians and the Karnatakas was handed down the im- 
pulse to trade with trans-oceanic people in the Vijayanagara 
age. Water transport in the mediaeval days was regulated 
by boats, ships, and by the maintenance of a system of 
feiries and fords. 

Evidence as regards the overseas trade in the Vijaya- 
nagara times may be gathered both from the accounts of 
Hindu and foreign writers. According to the Harivilasam 
of Srinatha it appears almost certain that Vijayanagra could 
boast of enterprising traders. This is corroborated by the 
remark of "Abdur Razzaq that Vijayanagara possessed ‘‘300 
seaports, every one of which is equal to Kalikot (Calicut)’’— 
a port which in the opinion of that same traveller, was 
populated by bold navigators, and which was one of the 
greatest shipping centres of the world.* From the inscrip- 
tions we can make out that at least in two parts of the 
Empire the Vijayanagara monarchs maintained fleets. An 
inscription dated A.D. 1412 speaks of Setti Gauda, who is 
styled Ndvigada-Prabhu (Lord of Ships), at Mangalir 
(Mangalore). There is no doubt that in the southern part 
of the Empire there was a navy. This can be inferred from 
an inscription dated Saka 1361 (A.D. 1439-40) which men- 
tions Lakkanna Dannadyaka Odeyar, the Lord of the 
Southern Ocean.’ We may suppose that the eastern coast 
of the Empire was also under the jurisdiction of a high 
official from the fact of Virasri Sévanna Odeyar having 
been mentioned as the Lord of the Eastern Ocean in Saka 
1275 (A.D. 1353-4).* 

But the inscription which gives us positive evidence of 
an intimate acquaintance of the people with the art of ship- 
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building, prior to the advent of the Portuguese, carries us 
to the year A.D. 1413, when the following was written about 
the Jaina sages: ‘‘May they dwell in my heart—the Tirthah- 
karas, who taking on board the ship of sacred lore,— 
possessed of all brilliant jewels, freed from bilge-water 
(otherwise saving the ignorant), containing cabins of 
various modes of argument, painted with the lime (or 
nectar) of the sydt-kdra, and furnished with the high mast 
of compassion for living creatures—others (found) in the 
middle of the ocean, of worldly existence—carry them over 
to the land of immortality’... According to Barbosa, 
however, southern India got its ships built also in the 
Maldio (Maldive) Islands, where many great ships were 
made of palm trunks sewn together with threads, having 
keels and being of great burden. ‘“‘They also build 
smaller boats for rowing, like bargantins or fustas; these 
are the most graceful in the world, right well-built and 
extremely light’’.? 

River transport was a source of revenue to the monarchs. 
The trade of the people of southern India was retarded to 
some extent by the rugged beds of the rivers, especially 
near the capital; nevertheless, it is interesting to note that 
by means of ferries, fords, and a peculiar type of boat, the 
Vijayanagara people solved successfully the question of the 
rivers. They were careful to make the rivers highways of 
traffic and ta,remove the impediments presented by them as 
advised by Sukra.* In this as well as in other matters, 
old usuage was allowed to have its own way. The custom 
of ferrying people across a river with and without a 
fee was prevalent even in the times of Rajéndra Chdla 
Déva.‘ To facilitate free ferrying, fords were sometimes 
constructed at the royal bidding. Thus in about a.p. 1383 
Kumara Kampana ordered the building of easy fords across 
the Tungabhadra.* The ferrymen and their boats, especial- 
ly near the capital, have figured in the inscriptions and 
in the accounts of foreigners. A ferryman was called 


2 E.C., I, No. 258, p. 116. (Second Ed). The art of building merchant- 
ships can, as is well known, be dated to the earliest times of Tamil history. 
B.A.S. 
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harugola and -a boatman ambiga; the peculiar boat 
of the former was known as harigélu, and the raft 
went by the name of teppa.’' The harigélu was a coracle 
or round basket-boat, covered with hides, commonly used 
in Mysore at the ferries. These round boats are men- 
tioned so late as A.D. 1671 when Keladi Somasékhara 
Nayaka caused to be written, and gave to Harugol 
Mudalinga and the other boatmen of the Tungabhadra 
river, near Simoge, a copper-sdsana as follows: ‘‘Whereas 
you have applied for the grant of an umbali,—so that you 
may remain under the control of the Simoge fort, and 
keeping harigoéls, ferry across passengers going to and fro, 
taking money from them, and will when necessity arises 
provide abundance of harigéls, for the service of the palace— 
we have granted land to you etc’’.? This inscription of 
Somasékhara Nayaka enables us to conjecture that the 
harugois of Anegundi must also have been under the 
direct supervision of the governor of Anegundi, since the 
Tungabhadra joined that ancient city with the capital at a 
vulnerable point. Our supposition is strengthened by a 
lithic record of A.D. 1453 which confirms a grant made to 
ambigaru,® and especially by an unpublished inscription 
dated A.D. 1556 which records that the ferrymen of Anegundi 
were entitled by royal permission to a fee of one kdsu per 
head.* 

What interests us more is the manner in which these 
curious conveyances are rowed. Paes gives us an account 
of the purpose to which these round basket-boats were put, 
and the skill with which they were used. ‘‘A captain lives 
in this city (Anegundi) for the king,’’ says Paes. ‘‘People 
cross to this place by boats which are round like baskets; 
inside they are made of cane, and outside are covered 
with leather; they are able to carry fifteen or twenty per- 
sons, and even horses and oxen can cross in them if 
necessary ; but for the most part these animals swim across 
the river. Men row them with a sort of paddle, and the 
boats are always turning round, as they cannot go straight 
like others; in all the kingdom where there are streams 
there are no other boats but these’. That Paes was cor- 
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rect in his supposition that these boats were used in other 
parts of the kingdom is proved by the remark of Nuniz who, 
while describing the activities of the Sultan (Muhammad 
Tughlaq), narrates that that monarch after conquering 
‘‘Baliagate’’ (Balaghat, or the region above the Ghats) 
passed into ‘“‘the kingdom of Bisnaga’’ across ‘‘the river 
of Duree’’ ‘‘in basket boats without finding any one to 
oppose the passage’’.* 

There is every reason to believe that on the southern and 
eastern shores the fisher-folk swept the seas with their 
catamarans, which, however, do not figure prominently in 
Vijayanagara days. Nevertheless from a letter dated A.D. 
1700 from the Jesuit Father Peter Martin we learn that he 
was met, on his approaching the southern coast, by a fisher- 
man ‘‘sitting on a catimaron, or several thick Pieces of 
Wood fastened together in the Form of a Raft’’.? These 
catamarans (kattumaran.) are to be classed with the teppa 
mentioned above. 

In spite of the foregoing observations made by the 
foreigners and the Hindu stone-masons, our information is 
inadequate as regards the manner in which the Vijayanagara 
monarchs dealt with the important question of ocean 
transport. In fact, it may not be far wrong to state that 
they failed to handle satisfactorily this vital topic, of oceanic 
trade and maritime activity. The Vijayanagara people 
were essentially a land people; and to them as well as to 
their rulers, the problem of land transport seemed of greater 
significance than that of water transport. What a profound 
effect this had on the fate of the Hindu Empire can only 
be understood when we follow the thread of political events 
that ushered in the maritime powers of the Occident on the 
southern, eastern and western parts of the peninsula. But 
in judging the Vijayanagara people due consideration is 
also to be given to the fact that, lacking as they were in all 
the modern means of transport, they succeeded in main- 
taining, according to the standards of the age, a brisk com- 
mercial and social life in all parts of their Empire. 

Man and beast enabled them to tackle the problem of 
trade and travel. Some general notion of travel in those 
days can be got by contrasting the conditions in Vijaya- 
nagara with those prevalent in the times of Harshavardhana. 
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The news of the illness of that monarch’s father was con- 
veyed to him, while he was in the northern forests, by 
a man called Kurangaka who approached ‘‘with a billet 
tied in a forehead-wrap of rags of deep indigo hue’’.’ 
Then that prince, Harsha, prepared to march home. 
‘‘Footmen being sent ahead to secure a relay of villagers to 
show the best way, he passed the night in the saddle’’.? 

In Vijayanagara times speed in travelling was secured 
by means of relays of Boyees or palanquin-bearers. Vijaya 
Raghava Nayaka, son of the famous Raghunitha Nayaka, 
used to go daily from his palace at Tanjore to the temple 
of Srirahgam which was at a distance of 3 dmada (30 miles). 
He had fifty changes of Boyees on the road, and used to 
start early in the morning at sunrise and return after 
worshipping the god after 16 ghadis (12.24 o’clock).* But 
to the average citizens it must have been an age of tedious 
travelling. Nicolo dei Conti writes that ‘‘eight days 
journey from Bizenegalia (i.e., Vijayanagara)’’ was the 
‘‘very noble city of Pelagonda (i.e., Penugonda)’’.* 
According to Abdur Razzaq, it took eighteen days to go 
from the capital to the port of Mangalore.’ 

This brings us to the question of roads in Vijayanagara. 
But here again our knowledge is meagre. How far they 
followed the precepts of the mediaeval Hindu writers like 
Sukra in the matter of the construction of roads cannot be 
made out. The assumption is that there must have been 
good roads, if we are to believe contemporary foreign opin- 
ion. Roads are of different width in the Nitiséra of Sukra. 
The footpaths of a grémda and the mdarga or narrow streets 
of the capital, the rural lanes and the king’s highway or 
rajamarga—all these have been dealt with by that great 
Hindu writer. From the accounts of travellers and epi- 
graphical records we are able to gather a little about the 
existence of these in Vijayanagara. The Russian traveller 
Nikitin speaks of a road going straight through the town.’ 
Barbosa, as we shall see later on, definitely tells us that the 
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streets and squares were very wide.’ Paes informs us of 
‘‘a broad and beautiful street’’,? while dealing with the 
outer circles of the capital. Then again while describing the 
citadels, he writes, that he saw ‘‘a very beautiful street of 
very beautiful houses’’.2 And he further says that there 
were thirty-four streets between the House of Victory and 
the Palace.“ One of the roads mentioned by Sukra is the 
marga. .An inscription dated A.D. 1399 speaks of a mdrga.°® 
The streets were named, and in this respect the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs were guided by ancient usage. Thus in 
the days of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, according to an 
inscription dated in the seventeenth year of his reign, a 
street was called Buvanamuludupperunderuvu in the village 
of Madurantaka-chaturvédi-mangalam.® An equally for- 
midable name of a street in the times of Ariyanna Udaiyar 
(i.e., Harihara Raya II) was that ‘of the street Narpatten- 
nayiraperunderuvu in agaram Tirumalisai.’ 

The monotony and weariness of travel in those days must 
have been in a way compensated by the grace and grandeur 
of the vehicles, some of which, like the palanquin of the 
Boyees and the howdah over the elephant, possessed, it must 
be admitted, a singular charm to the Indian eye. The con- 
veyances, according to Sukra, are the elephant, the camel, 
the bull and the horse. These he describes as excellent 
beasts of burden in descending order. Carriages are the 
best of all conveyances except in the rainy season.’ Except 
these last, the Vijayanagara people were familiar with all the 
rest, although we may observe that travellers speak of carts 
as well. Barbosa in A.D. 1514 noted the following about 
the beasts of burden: ‘‘And they carry their goods by 
means of buffaloes, oxen, asses, and ponies, and do their 
field work with them’’.* While speaking of pepper which 
was imported into the city from Malabar, he says that it was 
‘‘brought from Malabar on oxen and asses’’.’® Both Paes 
and Nuniz agree with Barbosa on this point. The former 
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says: ‘‘. . . the oxen are beasts of burden and are sumpter- 
mules; these carry all their goods’’.’ And the latter re- 
marks, ‘‘... for all comes from outside on pack-oxen since 
in this country they always use beasts for burdens . . .’” 
These animals were also used for the same purpose in the 
Hoysala times. While describing the greatness of the Vira 
Banaja Dharma, an inscription dated A.D. 1150 says the 
following: ‘‘The Nana-désis enjoying in great comfort, 
merit, wealth, pleasure and property (the four objects of 
human desire)’’, ‘‘were also the carriers with asses and 
buffaloes, adorned' with red trappings’? of the country’s 
trade.° Caesar Frederick tells us that people ‘‘ride on 
bullocks with pannels as wee terme them, girts and bridles, 
and they have a very good commodious pace’’.‘ 

As regards carts we may note that in about A.D. 1590 
Raja Nayaka, son of Dévappa Gauda, chief of the Hadinad 
country, caused two breaches in a tank to be reconstructed 
by the hands of the cartmen of the Nandyala country.° 
The Vira Banajas who, as we have seen, penetrated into 
the regions of the six continents, could ‘‘on the moving 
cart they place their feet’’ as well as notice ‘‘a cart that has 
been robbed’’.* The open space in front of the king“s 
palace, according to Paes, was the road where passed ‘‘all 
the carts and conveyances carrying stores and everything 
else? s.4 4°" 

Horses might not have been so frequently used as beasts 
of burden because of the fact of their having been import- 
ed from Persia and of their great use in the wars. Never- 
theless, they were trained in the art of caracoling and 
prancing, and were held in such high respect that feuda- 
tory kings had to take their oath of allegiance on the king’s 
horse. This we gather from Paes. ‘‘When the (triumph- 
al) cars (belonging to the great nobles) have gone out 
they are immediately followed by many horses covered 
with trappings and cloths of very fine stuff of the king’s 
colours, and with many roses and flowers on their heads 
and necks, and with their bridles all gilded; and in front 
of these horses goes a horse with two state-umbrellas of 
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the king and with grander decorations than the others, 
and one of the lesser equerries leads it by the bridle. In 
front of this horse goes another caracoling and prancing, 
as do all horses here, being trained in that art. You must 
know that this horse that is conducted with all this state 
is a horse that the king keeps, and on which they are sworn 
and received as kings, and on it must be sworn all those 
that shall come after them; and in case such a horse dies 
they put another in its place. If any king does not wish 
to be sworn on horseback, they swear him on an elephant, 
which they keep and treat with equal dignity.’” 

We have already seen something about the elephants in 
the Vijayanagara times. These animals have always been 
associated with rank and wealth in India.? Grandiloquent 
names were given to the howdahs which carried royal 
personages. Thus that which belonged to Raghunatha 
Navaka of Tanjore, was called Vijayagarudadri.* 

In addition to the services of the animals mentioned 
above, those of man were also in great demand. A large 
population, the exact estimate of which however cannot be 
gathered ; the consequent cheapness of labour; the four-fold 
divisions of society; the tradition of having a particular 
class of people to do a particular trade; the rights and pri- 
vileges which such people enjoyed; and the existence of 
slavery—these were perhaps some of the reasons why man 
in those days performed, as he unfortunately does still in 
some parts of*southern India, the work of a beast of bur- 
den. The palanquins, most often beautiful in design and 
costly in value, with their traditional carriers, the Boyees, 
used by the captains and the rich classes, were the rule of 
the day. Barbosa tells us how the nobles, who had incur- 
red the king’s displeasure, were ordered to present them- 
selves before him. They ‘Shave to come immediately : and 
they come in very rich litters on men’s shoulders, and their 
horses are led by the bridle before them, and many horses 
yo in front of them’’.* The common people were not al- 
lowed the use of this coveted conveyance. ‘‘All the cap- 
tains of this kingdom’’, according to Nuniz, ‘‘make use of 
litters and palanqueens. These are like biers and men 
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carry them on their shoulders, but people are not allowed 
to make use of litters unless they are cavaliers of the highest 
rank, and the captains and principal persons use palan- 
queens. There are always at the court where the King is 
twenty thousand litters and palanqueens’’.' 

Foreign travellers, however, were entitled to go in a 
palanquin. Caesar Frederick thus narrates how with two 
of the Portuguese he went from the capital to Goa. ‘‘At 
the end of two moneths, I determined to goe for Goa in the 
company of two other Portuguall Merchants, which were 
making ready to depart, with two Palanchines or little 
Litters, which are very commodious for the way, with eight 
Falchines which are men hired to carry the Palanchines, 
eight for a palanchine, foure at a time: they carry them 
as we use to carry Barrowes. And I bought me two Bul- 
locks, one of them to ride on, and the other to carry my 
victuals and provision, for in that Country men ride on 
bullocks with pannels, as wee terme them, girts and bridles, 
and they have a very good commodious pace. From 
Bezeneger to Goa in Summer it is eight daies journey, but 
we went in the midst of winter, in the month of July, and 
were fifteene dayes comming to Ancola on the Sea coast, 
so in eight dayes I had lost my two Bullocks; for he that 
carried my victuals was weake and could not goe; the other, 
when I came unto a River where there was a little bridge 
to passe over, I put my Bullock to swimming, and in the 
middest of the River there was a little Iland, unto the 
which my bullocke went, and finding pasture, there hee 
remained still, and in no wise we could come unto him: 
and so perforce, I was forced to leave him; and at that 
time there was so much raine, and I was forced to goe 
seven dayes a foot with great paines: and by great chance 
I met with Falchines by the way, whom I hired to carry 
my clothes and victuals’’.? 

From the account given by Nuniz we suppose there 
must have been almost an army of palanquin-bearers under 
the immediate control of the king. Moreover, from the 
number of palanquins given it is evident that they must 
have been designed for different purposes. This is con- 
firmed by the History of the Carnataca Governors which 
says that in the palace of Tirumala Nayaka ‘‘Further to 
the east, the palanquin of ceremony, common palanquins, 
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and other conveyances, are kept’’.. And our assumption 
about the great number of palanquin-bearers is likewise 
attested by Paes, who informs us that litters were used to 
convey the royal ladies, and that ‘‘When they wish to go 
out they are carried in litters shut up and closed, so that 
they cannot be seen, and all the eunuchs with them, fully 
three or four hundred; and all other people keep a long 
distance from them’’.?, The manner in which the royal 
ladies travelled is also described by Nuniz. ‘‘When he 
(the king) journeys to any place he takes twenty-five or 
thirty of his most favourite wives, who go with him, each 
one in her palanqueen with poles. The palanqueen of the 
principal wife is all covered with scarlet cloth, tasselled 
with large and heavy work in seed-pearls and pearls, and 
the pole itself is ornamented with gold. The palanqueens 
of the other wives are ornamented only with silver, but 
another palanqueen, which is for his own person, always 
goes on the right side, and is in the same way decorated 
with gold. For a son or a daughter, if such an one goes 
with him, he takes another bedstead of ivory inlaid with 
OG 44.6 S 
i The Boyees, or the palanquin-bearers,* were paid their 
wages before starting on a journey. How these simple folk 
could compensate for their faint-heartedness by their 
honesty is very well illustrated in the following adventure 
which befell poor Caesar Frederick in A.D. 1567: ‘‘The 
Winter in those parts of the Indies beginneth the fifteenth 
of May, and lasteth unto the end of October: and as we 
were in Ancola, there came another Merchant of Horses in 
a Palanchine, and two Portuguall Souldiers, which came 
from Zeilan (Ceylon), and two carriers of Letters, which 
were Christians borne in the Indies: all these consorted to 
goe to Goa together, and I determined to go with them; 
and caused a pallachine to be made for me very poorely of 
Canes; and in one of them Canes I hid privily all the 
Jewels I had, and according to the order, I took eight Fal- 
chines to carie me: and one day about eleven of the clocke 
we set forwards on our journey; and about two of the clocke 
in the afternoone, as we passed a Mountaine which divideth 
the territorie of Ancola and Dialcan, I being a little behind 
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my company, was assaulted by eight theeves, foure of them 
had swords and targets, and the other foure had bowes and 
arrowes. When the Falchines that carried me understood the 
noise of the assault, they let the Pallachine and me fall to 
the ground, and ranne away and left me alone, with my 
clothes wrapped about me: presently the theeves were on 
my necke and rifling me, they striped me starke naked, 
and I fained my selfe sicke, because I would not leave the 
Pallachine; and I had made me a little bed of my clothes; 
the theeves sought it very narrowly and subtilly, and found 
two Purses that I had, well bound up together, wherein I 
had put my copper money which I had changed for foure 
Pagodies in Ancola. The theeves thinking that it had been 
so many Ducats of gold, searched me no further: then 
they threw all my clothes in a bush, and hied them away, 
and as God would have it, at their departure there fell 
frem them a hankercher, an when I saw it, I rose from my 
pallanchine or couch, and tooke it up and wrapped it 
together within my pallanchine. Then these my Falchines 
were of so good condition, that they returned to seeke me, 
whereas I thought I should not have found so much good- 
nesse in them: because they were payed their money afore- 
hand, as is the case, I had thought to have seene them no 
more. Before there comming I was determined to pluck 
the Cane wherein mv Jewels were hidden, out of my couch, 
and to have made me a walking staffe to carry in my hand 
to Goa, thinking that should I have gone thither on foot, 
but by the faithfulness of my Falchines, I was rid of that 
trouble, and so in foure dayes they carried me to Goa, in 
which time I made hard fare, for the theeves left me neither 
money, gold, nor silver, and that which I did eate was 
given of my men for Gods sake: and after at my comming 
to Goa, I payed them for every thing royally that I had 
of them’’.' 

In the mediaeval political manual of Sukra, an important 
link in the chain between the city and the country districts 
is the rest-house or inn or sera7.2_ There is no evidence to 
prove that the rest-houses in southern India in mediaeval 
times were built according to the principles of Sukra be- 
tween every two grimas. But there cannot be a doubt that 
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rest-houses existed in those days. We shall have an occa- 
sion of describing these which were called chhatras some 
of which were founded by the nobles, others by the common 
people. Although some were meant for the use of the poor- 
er class of Brahmans, yet all the people, and especially 
pilgrims, were fed in them. The rest-houses for the pil- 
grims were commonly known as choultries. .\ powerful 
chief under Venkata II by name Dévalu Papa Raya, with 
three hundred Brahmans under him, ‘‘gave hospitality to 
the pilgrims who went on, or came from Tripeti (Tiru- 
pati)’.' The ancient city of Madura could boast of the 
lamous New Choultry of Tirumala Nayaka.? Since most 
of the Vijayanagara chhatras were under the control of the 
lemples of the villages and towns, and since the central 
government guided the management of the temples, we 
presume that the inns must also have been under the super- 
vision of the officers of the king. In fact, these rest-houses 
owed their existence to the large public charities of the 
times; and these latter, as an inscription dated A.D. 1462 
tells us, were ‘‘placed under the protection of the king’’.* 
This was quite in keeping with the principle laid down in 
the Sukraniti that rest-houses near the grimas were to be 
under the administration of the village authorities. But 
evidence is lacking about these Vijayanagara rest-houses as 
regards an interesting point mentioned in the Sukranitli— 
the subjection of travellers to strict rules and queries at 
the hands of the officials in charge of the inns.’ 


" SFCLION 4. The Cities of the Empire 


The records of foreign travellers are full of remarks on 
the briskness of trade and the consequent prosperity of the 
different parts of the Vijayanagara Empire. They write in 
almost all instances after personal observation of the com- 
mercial life in the cities, some of which, like those in the 
south, could lay good pretensions to antiquity. The 
Vijayanagara monarchs did not introduce the system of 
building towns.* To the Tamils it was already a familiar 





1 Heras, Aravidu, p. 322. 

* Taylor, O.H.MSS., WU, p. 115. 

* E.C., X, Bn. 24, pp. 140-1. 

4 Sukraniti, 1, Vl. 544-0, p- 35- 

* Ibid. 

* Read C. P. Venkataramanaya, Town Planning in Ancient Dekkan, 
p. §, seq.; Binode Behari Dutt, Town Planning in Ancient India, (1925). 
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art. But in mediaeval days a new life was infused 
into the cities of southern India. Whether on the 
western, eastern or southern coast, or in the interior, 
these centres of commercial and_ intellectual acti- 
vity contributed to the wealth of the Empire. Barbosa 
gives us a list of ‘‘good-sized’’ cities. They were the 
following: Mergen (Mirjan), Honor (Honnaviru), Baticala 
(Bhatkal), Majandur (Baindir), Bacanor (Barakir), Brace- 
lore (Basrir), Mangalor (Mangalore), Cumbola (Kumbla).’ 
Faria y Sousa confirms Barbosa about ‘“‘Onor, Baticale, 
Barcalor, Baranor and others on the Province of Canara 
subject to the king of Bisnaga’’.? 

Among these Onor or Honor or Honnaviru was well 
known for its antiquity. It was the chief city of the Hanu- 
vara Dvipa over which ruled the famous ally of Rama, 
Hanumanta.* In about a.p. 1170 the great minister Heg- 
gade Lakumayya, having freed the kingdom of his royal 
master Hoysala Narasithha from enemies, gave grants of 
land for the worship of the god Késava of Honnaviru.‘ 
Towards the end of the fourteenth century this city was 
under a Muhammadan governor named Jamal-ud-din 
Muhammad Ibn Hasan, who was, according to Ibn Bati- 
tah, ‘‘subject to an infidel king, whose name is Haraib’’ 
(i.e.. Hariappa Odeyar).5 Soon the little town rose into 
prominence as a centre of foreign trade. It was under a 
Vijayanagara viceroy whom Varthema styles ‘‘a pagan and 
is subject to the king of Narsinga’”® (i.e., Vijayanagara). 
This traveller has, as we have already seen in connection 
with the description of the fauna of the country, something 
to say about the general condition of the city. ‘There is,”’ 
says he, ‘* a great deal of rice here, as is usual in India, 
and some kinds of animals. . . .The air of this place is 
most perfect, and the people here are longer lived than we 
are’’.’ It came into some prominence in the history of the 
Portuguese and their relations with the Vijayanagara 
monarchs. Dom Francisco de Almeido burnt it in A.D. 


Barbosa, Dames, II, pp. 185-97. 
Faria y Sousa, Asia Portuguesa, I, p.o95. (Trans. by Capt. John 
Stevens). 
~ Rice, My. Ins., Intr., p. xxx. 
E.C., V. P.1. Hn. 66, p. 20. 
Ibn Batitah, Travels, pp. 165-6. (Lee.) 
Varthema, Jones, pp. 121-2. 
Varthema, Temple, p. ga. 
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1505.’ Soon after in a.D. 1510 ‘‘the King of Garsopa and 
Timoja had an interview with Albuquerque’’ at that place.? 
The Portuguese captured it in a.D. 1569;* and it was still 
under their influence in the days of Pietro della Valle.‘ 
Another flourishing city on the same coast was Bhatkal 
(Battakala). The travellers have a word of praise for it. 
Varthema says that ‘‘Bathacala’’ was ‘‘a very noble city of 
India’, ‘‘walled, and very beautiful, and almost a mile 
distant from the sea. Its king is subject to the King of 
Narsinga. The city has no seaport, the only approach 
to it being a small river’’.* Barbosa supplements this 
account with more details. He writes: ‘‘This town is 
situated in level country, it is very populous, and not wail- 
ed; it is surrounded with many gardens, very good 
estates, and very fresh and abundant water’’.* Though in 
this account he contradicts Varthema’s remark that the city 
had a wall, yet he admits that Bhatkal was a “‘large town”’ 
‘fof very great trade-in merchandise, inhabited by many 
Moors and Gentiles, very commercial people. And at this 
port congregate many ships from Orguz (Ormuz), to load 
very good white rice, sugar in powder, of which there is 
much in this country, for they do not know how to make 
it in loaves; and it is worth at the rate of two hundred 
and forty maravedis the arroba (i.e., quarter of hundred- 
weight).’’ About its viceroy he says: ‘‘This town pro- 
duces much revenue to the King. Its governor is a Gentile; 
he is named PDamaqueti. He is very rich in money and 
jewels. The King of Narsinga has given this place and 
others to a nephew of his, who rules and governs them, 
and lives in great State, and calls himself king, but is in 
obedience to the king his uncle’’.?. To the Portuguese this 
was an important centre of influence. Barbosa speaks of 
the ships bound for Aden, in the harbour of Bhatkal, 
“risking themselves, although it is forbidden them by the 
Portuguese’’, who prohibited the importation of spices and 


drugs. Bhatkal paid an annual tribute to the king of 
Portugal.* 


_ « ~ 
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Another city of some commercial importance on the 
same coast was Ankol4. Varthema calls it ‘‘Centacola’’.' 
In the times of Caesar Frederick it belonged to the Queen 
of Gérsoppe, whom he calls ‘‘Queen of Gargopam’’, who 
paid tribute to the king of Bezeneger (Vijayanagara).? 

But a more important town than Ankoli was Mangalir 
(Mangalore). In the days of ’Abdur Razzaq, it marked the 
limits of the Vijayanagara Empire on the Malabar coast.® 
When Barbosa visited it, it was already a flourishing town. 
He writes thus about it: ‘‘The banks of this river (i.e., 
Nétravati) are very pretty, and very full of woods and palm 
trees, and are very thickly inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, 
and studded with fine buildings and houses of prayer of the 
Gentiles, which are very large and enriched with large 
revenues. There are also many mosques, where they 
greatly honour Mahomed’’.* | As we remarked in an earlier 
connection, Mangalir was the headquarters of the Vijaya- 
nagara fleet on the Tuluva coast under its officer who was 
called Ndvigada-Prabhu (lord of Ships). In a.D. 1514, 
however, it was looted by the Portuguese captain, Luiz de 
Mello de Silva.* 

The boundaries of the Vijayanagana Empire to the 
north of Malabar, however, in the days of Barbosa, were 
marked by the small town of Kumbla. ‘“. . . here the 
Kingdom of Narsinga comes to end along the coast of 
this province of Tulinat (i.e., Tulu-nadu)’’.* 

There were prosperous cities in Tuluva besides Manga- 
lar. The chief among them was Sangitapura, also named 
Haduhalli. An inscription dated a.p. 1488 sings its praise 
thus: ‘‘. . . the abode of fortune, having splendid chaity- 
alayas, a place of descent in the female line, inhabited 
by happy, generous, and pleasure-loving people, filled with 
elephants, horses, and powerful warriors, resplendent with 
lofty mansions is Safigitapura, worthy of all praise. With 
bands of clever persons, poets, disputers, orators, and 
declaimers, a place for the production of elegant literature, 


4 Varthema, Jones, p. 120, n, (2). 
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renowned for all the fine arts, was Safgitapura’’.’ That 
this was no ‘‘conventional bombast’’ which the engraver 
wrote will be evident when we shall see something about 
the literary activities of the times. 

Both according to foreign travellers and inscriptions, the 
regions on the Western Ghauts were dotted with rich cities. 
Speaking in general about these, Barbosa remarks: ‘This 
range is peopled in several parts, with good towns and 
villages, very luxuriant in water and delicious fruit’’.’ 
Among such thriving cities mention must be made Udd- 
hare. It was the capital of the Eighteen Kampanas. An 
inscription dated A.D. 1380 says the following about it: 
adus- naind-déva-harmya-pryutav  atula-vdpitatakaitchitam 
sanipadamam tald-irppa viprady-akhila-jana-saméiam lasat- 
purpa-vali wviditédydnadi-yuktam prakata-kalam-jdla-prasi 
latorppuda sakala-muni-préma-dharmmabhiramam — ene 
mere Uddhare.* 

Equally famous was another citv, Gérasoppe. .\bout 
4.D. 1274 Adiyanna, son of Govinda Setti of Gérasape, and 
lay disciple of Prabhachandra Bhattéaraka Déva, granted as 
a perpetual endowment four gadydnas to provide for milk 
for the daily anointment of Gommata Déva at Belgola.* 
From the thirteenth century onwards Gérasoppe constantly 
exerts a steady influence in the commercial, literary, and 
religious life of the people, ‘‘On the southern petal of the 
great lotus Jambu-dvipa is the Bharata country, in which, 
on the easterngside of the western ocean, is the great Taulava 
country. In it, on the south bank of the Ambu river, shin- 
ing like the sri-pundra (or central sectarian mark on the 
forehead of Vaishnavas) is Kshémapura, (i.e., Gérasoppe), 
like Purandhara (Indra’s city), with glittering gdpuras (or 
temple, towers). With five Jina Chaityas, king’s palaces, 
abode of végis, lines of merchants’ houses, with crowds 
of people devoted to acts of merit and liberality, groups of 
gurus and yatis, bands of poets and learned men, multi- 
tudes of excellent Bhavyas (or Jainas)—what citv in the 
world was so celebrated as Gérasoppe?’’> No wonder this 
city, which was thus praised in about 4.D. 1560, figured 


1 £.C., VIN, Sa. 163, p. 123. 
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conspicuously in the annals of the Portuguese in India 
under its able rulers of Tuluva origin.’ 

Bharahgi was another mountain city which may be 
noted. It was in Nagarakhanda, and, according to an in- 
scription dated A.D. 1415, it was also a centre of pious and 
learned men. ‘‘Among the islands Jambu-dvipa, and 
among countries Kannada country, are distinguished for 
beauty, wealth, and truthfulness. In Jambu-dvipa in the 
Karnitaka-vishaya, adorned with all manner of trees 
(named) is Nagarakhanda. A head-ornament to that nadu 
is Bharangi, filled with wise Bhavyas (or Jainas), learned 
men, just men and wealthy people, so that it seemed the 
abode of goddess of fortune’’.? 

That the praise which the Hindu composers gave to 
these cities filled with good buildings and intelligent peo- 
ple was not exaggerated is shown by the account of an- 
other important city on the hills, Bidrir (Bednore), which 
*Abdur Razzaq saw on his way to the great Hindu capital. 
On leaving a huge mountain, ‘‘the base of which cast a 
shadow on the sun’’, says he, ‘‘and whose sword (peak) 
sheathed itself in the neck of Mars’’, and crossing a forest, 
he arrived at ‘‘the city of Bidrir, of which the houses were 
like palaces and its beauties like houries. In Bidrir there 
is a temple so high that you can see it at a distance of 
several parasangs. It is impossible to describe it without 
fear of being charged with exaggeration. In brief, in the 
middle of the city, there is an open space extending for 
about ten javibs, charming as the garden of Iram. In it 
there are flowers of every kind, like leaves. In the middle 
of the garden there is a terrace (kursi), composed of stones, 
raised to the height of a man; so exquisitely cut are they, 
and joined together with so much nicety, that you would 
say it was one slab of stone, or a piece of blue firmament 
which had fallen upon the earth. In the middle of this 
terrace there is a lofty building comprising a cupola of 
blue stone, on which are cut figures, arranged in three 
rows, tier above tier. Such reliefs and pictures could not 
have been represented upon it by the sharp style and decep- 





1 Danvers, The Portuguese, 1. 193, and passim; My. Arch. Rebort for 
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tive pencil. From the top to the bottom there was not a 
space of the palm of a hand on that lofty building which 
was not adorned with paintings of Europe and Khata 
(China). The building was constructed on four terraces of 
the length of thirty yards, and of the breadth of twenty 
yards, and its height was about fifty yards. All the other 
edifices, small and great, are carved and painted with ex- 
ceeding delicacy. In that temple, night and day, after 
prayers unaccepted by God, they sing and play musical 
instruments, enjoy concerts, and give feasts. All the people 
of the village enjoy pensions and allowances from the 
building ; for offerings are presented to it from distant cities. 
In the opinion of these irreligious men, it is the ka‘ba of 
the infidels’’.* 

Beyond the Western Ghauts too the land could boast of 
prosperous towns. Barbosa continues to remark on the 
state of the country thus: ‘‘After passing this mountain 
range, the country is almost entirely plain, very fertile and 
abundantly supplied in the inland districts, which belong 
to the kingdom of Narsinga in which there are many cities 
and villages and forts. . . .’’.2, One of these last mentioned 
was Eragana-halli or Kote Eragana-halli in the Kongu- 
nidu, nine miles west of Talavadi, in the forest country 
between the Satyamangala taluka of the Coimbatore district 
and the Chamarajanagar taluka of the Mysore State. This 
was in the middle ages between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of the Christian era an important place, a militarv 
station, and a land of heroes, landlords, and religious in- 
stitutions. The Jafgama choultry,—the landed property 
of which was, according to an inscription dated Saka 1454 
(A.D. 1532-3) of the times of Achyuta Riya, apportioned 
between Bhoga Najfijayya, a trustee of a choultry and 
Dévannayya of a Brahman feeding-house,—and the fact of 
its having possessed abundant share of land in the Eragana- 
halli village make us believe that that place must have en- 
joyed considerable repute as a centre of both Jahgama and 
Brahman influence. One of the viragals found in the 
same village dated in a.D. 1386-7, during the days of Hari- 
hara Raya II, commemorates the death of Chikkatamma, 
son of Killi Gauda of Eragana-halli, while fighting single- 
handed against thieves who had concealed themselves on the 
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Tondanabetta hill. The death of this hero and the exis- 
tence of many sculptured hero-stones in the neighbourhood 
suggest that the village of Eragana-halli of the modern 
days may have been a place of some consequence in Vi- 
jayanagara times.’ 

Striking across the country we reach Penugonda, which, 
according to Nicolo dei Conti, was ‘‘a very noble city’’. 
‘“‘The very noble city of Pelagonda (i.e., Penugonda) is sub- 
ject to the same king (i.e., of Vijayanagara) ; it is ten miles 
in circumference, and is distant eight days’ journey from 
Bizenegalia (i.e., Vijayanagara)’’.? 

An equally famous hill-fortress was Gingee or Seiiji. 
Its location is thus given in an inscription of Saka 1545: 
Sefiji in Vénbar-nidu which was a sub-division of Karika- 
lakanna-valanadu in Magada-mandalam.* Even in Hoy- 
sala times it was reckoned to be a well known hill-fortress. 
In A.D. 1187 Vishnuvardhana is said to have conquered a 
great many strongholds, among which the name ‘‘Chen- 
giri’? appears. That illustrious Hoysala ruler is said to 
have destroyed the serpent of Chengiri, which has been 
identified by Rice with Sefiji.* It continued to be an im- 
portant military station during and after the Vijayanagara 
times. In A.D. 1597 it was the seat of Krishna Nayaka. It 
was here that Pimenta was taken into the presence of the 
Nayaka by two hundred Brahmans who went “‘in a ranke 
to sprinkle the house with Holv water, and to prevent 
Sorcerie against the King which they use to doe every day 
that the King first entereth into any house’’.® 

Reaching the south of the peninsula, we come to the 
ancient city of Madura. Since this powerful centre of Vi- 
jayanagara influence has left a deep mark on the history of 
the country, we may be permitted to record something 
about its origin as given in the Pandyan Chronicle. ‘‘In 
the times of Kulasekara-Pandion (Kulasékhara Pandva), 
who ruled in Manavur, a merchant, named Tanen-sheyan, 
in the course of his journevs on commercial business was 
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benighted in a forest of cadambu trees; and being unable 
to proceed further took up his abode at the foot of one of 
them. He was surprised at the sight of an unusual splen- 
dour; and, going to look, was favoured by the god with 
the view, because he had been very virtuous in a former 
birth. As it was Monday, the gods were performing hom- 
age and anointing the image, as though it had been the 
night of Siva. The merchant bathed in the tank and wor- 
shipped: when the gods had disappeared, he saw the stone 
image only; and next day went and told the king aforesaid 
what he had seen. The god also appeared to the king the 
following night by a vision, in a form of a religious ascetic, 
and commanded him to build a temple in the afore- 
said wilderness. ‘The king finding the vision and the state- 
ment of the merchant accord, went to the place and had the 
torest cleared. Being uncertain how to build the temple 
and town, the god again appeared and gave instructions; 
in obedience to which workmen were employed, and a 
temple was built with seven enclosures, having a king’s 
street, Brahmins’ streets, and also streets for the other three 
castes and for the temple servants; also chouliries, man- 
dabams, tanks and the like. The whole being splendidly 
finished, with a palace also for the king, on the north-east 
quarter, an embarrassment arose as to how these numerous 
buildings could all be purified preparatory to residence at 
once, So as {o ensure an entrance on a fortunate day; this 
difficulty the *"zod Siva was pleased to remove by causing 
Ganga, abiding in the hair on his head, to pour forth co- 
pious streams on the whole place, and the god was pleased 
to give it the name of Mathurai (or pleasant,) and he they 
disappeared. The king placed guards at the four cardinal 
points of the city, which were all four of them deities’’.’ 
What an important part this seat of the Vijayanagara 
viceroy in the south played* in the history of mediaeval 
times will be discussed at length in a subsequent connection. 
Ever since the days of Kumara Kampana, who liberated it 
from the Muslim yoke, it continued to be the great city it 
had been before Vijayanagara times. Even in A.D. 1662 
it failed not to attract the attention of foreigners. In that 
year John Nieuhof wrote thus about it: ‘‘The Capital City: 
and ordinary residence of the Nayk, is Madure, five Days 
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journy’s to the North of Koylang; being adorned with 
many most magnificent Pagodes or Pagan Temples, which 
have very high Turrets Gilt on the top’’.’ 

The Coromandel coast too was lined with towns. Faria 
y Sousa gives us a long list of some of the cities in 
A.D. 1506 trom Cape Comorin to Orissa. ‘‘The first the 
Kingdom of Bisnaga contains 200 Leagues, and these 
Towns: Tarancwrit, Manapar, Vaipur, Trechendur, Cali- 
grande, Charcacale, Tucucuru, Benbar, Calicare, Beadala, 
Manancort, and Cannameira, whence takes the name that 
Cape that stretches out there in 10 degrees of North Lati- 
tude; then Negapaian, Habor, Triminapatan, Tragambar, 
Trimenava, Colororam, Puduchiera, Calapate, Connumezira, 
Sadrapaiam, and Meliapur, now called St. Thomas because 
that Apostle’s Body was found there. From St. Thomas to 
Palicata are nine Leagues, then go on Chiricole, Aremogan, 
Coleturo, Calecirco, Pentipolu, where ends the Kingdom of 
Bisnagur, and begins that of Orixa. ..’’.2. Barbosa is more 
precise not only as regards the names of some of the most 
important of the Vijayanagara cities on the eastern coast but 
also as regards their general prosperity. ‘‘Twelve leagues 
further on the coast turns to the north, the country is called 
Cholmender (i.e., Cholamandala or Coromandel), and it 
extends seventy or eighty leagues along the coast. In it 
there are many Gentile cities, towns and villages, and it 
belongs to the King of Narsinga; it is a land abounding in 
rice, meat, and wheat, and all sorts of vegetables, because it 
is a country which has very beautiful plains. And many 
Ships of Malabar come here to load rice, and they bring 
goods from Cambay to this country, that is to say, copper, 
quicksilver, vermilion, pepper and other goods. And 
throughout all this Cholmender much spice and drugs, and 
goods of Malaca, China, and Bengal are to be met with, 
which the Moorish ships bring here from those parts, since 
they do not venture to pass to Malabar from dread of the 
Portuguese. And although this country is very abundantly 
provided, yet if it should happen any year not to rain, it 
falls into such a state of famine that many die of it, and 
some sell their children for a few provisions, or for two or 
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three fanoes, each of which will be worth thirty-six mara- 
vedis. And in these times the Malabars carry rice and 
cocoa nuts to them, and return with their ships laden with 
slaves, and all the chetis, Gentile merchants, who live 
throughout India, are natives of this country of Cholmen- 
der; as they are very sharp, great accountants, and: dexter- 
ous merchants. And many country-born Moors, mercantile 
and sea-faring men, live in the seaports’’.* 

Pulicat was a town inhabited by great traders in the 
days of Barbosa. ‘‘Proceeding yet turther and leaving the 
town of Mailapur there is on the coast another City belong- 
ing to the King of Narsyngua, inhabited by both Moors 
and Heathen, great traders’’.? Its government and trade 
are thus described by the same traveller. ‘‘In this city the 
King of Narsyngua maintains a Governor under his orders, 
and collects his duties. Here are made great abundance of 
printed cotton cloths, which are worth much money in 
Malaca, Peegu, Cumatra, and in the Kingdom of Guzarate 
and Malabar for clothing. Here also copper, quicksilver, 
and vermilion as well as other Cambaya wares, dyes in 
grain (Meca velvets) and especially rose-water’’.' 

Negapatam was also a port of some significance. About 
it we have from the pen of Caesar Frederick: ‘‘From the 
Iland of Zeilan men are to goe with small ships of Nega- 
patan, within the firme land, and seventie two miles off 
is a very great Citie, and very populous of Portuguals and 
Christians of she Countrey, and part Gentiles: it is a Coun- 
trey of Small trade’’.‘ 

No account of the cities of Vijayanagara on the eastern 
coast may be said to be adequate without mention being 
made of Mailaptr. Its ancient name was Vamanathapura, 
and its history is thus described in tradition. ‘‘Anciently 
this town was wholly inhabited by Jainas, who had a fane 
with an image of Nemi or Alli Tir’thacar (Adi-Tirthankara). 
One of these sages had a dream in which he was informed 
that, within a few days, the town would be overwhelmed 
by the sea. The image was removed further inland; and, 
three days after, the old town was swallowed up by the. 
sea. The Jainas appear afterwards to have had’ fanes, with 
many images in each, in a town which was called Maila- 





1 Barbosa, Stanley, p. 174; Dames, II, p. 125. 

2 Ibid., Dames, II, pp. 129-30. 

* Ibid., p. 132. 

* Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 108; Heras, Aravidu, p. 175. 
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managara. Another night vision announced the submerg- 
ing also of this town, within three days; connected with 
a command to remove the image further inland. This 
command was obeyed. At a later period Brahmans came 
from the western Chola country; and, by superior skill in 
astrological, and astronomical calculations, with their 
knowledge of the A’tharvana véda (or arts of magic), they 
succeeded in turning the people trom the Jaina credence. 
The image was taken away by some of its votaries, towards 
the west, as far as Chitambir’’.’ 

In the sixteenth century it was under the Vijayanagara 
authority, but it had already won for itself fame by its 
association with the memories and achievements of the great 
Apostle, St. Thomas. When Barbosa speaks of it, much 
of its ancient wealth had disappeared. ‘‘Further along this 
coast’’, says this traveller while dealing with Coromandel, 
‘‘which makes a bend to the north-west, and then turns to 
the north-east, having left the Cholmendel country, at a 
distance of twelve leagues there is a city almost uninhabited 
and very ancient, which is called Mylepur; in former times 
it was a considerable place ot the Kingdom of Narsinga’’.’ 

The good feeling that existed between the different com- 
munities in the times of Barbosa is very well illustrated in 
the following story told by him in connection with Maila- 
pur and St. Thomas, the Apostle. ‘‘In this city is buried 
the body of the Apostle St. Thomas, in a small church 
near the sea. And the Christians of Coulam, who are of 
his doctrine, say that when St. Thomas left Coulam, on 
being persecuted by the Gentiles, he met with a few com- 
panions going to that country, and settled in this city of 
Maylepur, which at that period was twelve leagues distant 
from the sea, which later eat away the land, and came in 
upon it. And there he began to preach the faith of Christ, 
to which he converted some, whilst others persecuted and 
wished to kill him, and he separated himself from the 
people, and went about frequently among tiie mountains. 
And one day as he wandered about in that manner, + 
gentile hunter, with a bow, saw many peacocks together 
upon the ground in that mountain, and in the midst of 
them’ one very large and very handsome standing upon a 
stone slab; this hunter shot at it, and sent an arrow through 





* Taylor, Cat. Rais., IH, p. 372. 
* Barbosa, Stanley, p. 174; Dames, II, p. 126. 
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its body, and they rose up flying, and in the air it turned 
into the body of a man. And this hunter stood looking 
until he saw the body of the said apostle fall. And he 
went to the city where he related that miracle to the 
governors, who came to see it, and they found that it was 
indeed the body of St. Thomas, and then they went to see 
the place where he had been wounded, and they saw the 
impression of human feet marked on the slab, which he 
left impressed when he rose wounded. And when the 
governors of the country saw so great a miracle, they 
said that this man was holy, and we did not believe him; 
and they took him and buried him in the church where 
he now is, and they brought the stone upon which he left 
the said foot-marks, and they placed it close to his grave ; 
and they say that on burying him they could never put his 
right arm in the tomb, and it always remained outside; and 
if they buried him entirely, next day they found the arm 
above the earth, and so they let it be. The Christians, his 
disciples and companions who built the said church, and 
the Gentiles already held him for a saint, and honoured 
him greatly. He remained thus with his arm outside of 
the grave for a long time, and they say that many people 
came there from many parts in pilgrimage, and that some 
Chinese came also, who wished to cut off his arm and 
carry it away as a relic, and that when they were about to 
Strike at it with a sword, he withdrew his arm inside, and 
it was never geen again. So he remains still in that her- 
mitage, very humbly, and lighted up by the grave of God, 
because the Moors and Gentiles light him up, each one 
saying that he is something belonging to them. And the 
house and church are ordered in our fashion, with crosses 
on the altar, and at the top of the vault a great wooden 
cross, and peacocks for a device. . . ’” 

On the eve of the Vijayanagara Empire this ancient 
city passed completely into the hands of the Portuguese, 
who converted it into one of the finest cities in the East. 
John Nieuhof in a.p. 1662 thus describes its beauty, and 
explains why it was called Mailapir. ‘‘Meliapor Signifies 
in their Language as much as a Peacock, intimating, that 
as this Bird is the most beautifull of all others, so, this 
city did in Beauty excell all the rest of the East. Some 
will have the City of St. Thomas, or Meliapor, to be the 





2 Barbosa, Stanley, pp. 175-6; Dames, H, p. 129. 
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same called Mapura by Ptolemy. The City was quite 
desolate, when the Portuguese first came there, who re- 
built it in 1545. Since which it has Encreased to that 
Degree, that not many Years after, she was Accounted 
one of the finest Cities in all the Indies: Both in respect 
of the Magnificance of its Buildings, and the Number of 
rich Inhabitants. It is Fortified with Stone-wall, strength- 
ened by several Bastions, and has under its Jurisdiction 
above 300 Villages and Towns. It is one of the Richest 
Sea Ports of all the East Indies, its situation being in the 
midst of all the best Harbours of these Parts, which 
renders in the more Convenient for the East Indian trade’’.' 


CHAPTER III 
THE CAPITALS OF THE EMPIRE 


SECTION 1. Introduction 


THe fame of the Vijayanagara Empire rests, according 
to popular belief, on the grandeur of its capital, which 
foreign travellers have greatly extolled; but there is every 
reason to believe that something of its greatness originated 
from and ended in places other than the City of Victory. 
The common conception about this greatest capital of the 
Empire deserves to be modified to some extent in the light 
of contemporary history. The beginnings of the Empire 
were laid, as the reader must have guessed by the remarks 
about the origin of the kingdom of Harihara I, not in the 
famous city which has given the Empire its name, but in 
one or two centres about it which were hallowed by the 
memories of quasi-historical persons and of the Hoysalas 
themselves. It has already been pointed out that in the 
times of Ballila III, his Mahtimandalésvara Hariappa, who 
was placed over the principality of Kukkala-nadu, was the 
most prominent figure amongst the provincial governors of 
that Hoysala monarch. Further it was also noted that the 
absence of any political upheaval, or even of a revolt, and 
the matrimonial alliance between the family of Harihara I 
and that of the Hoysalas suggest some sort of tacit under- 
standing between the latter, whose influence as a ruling 
power was dying out, and the sons of Sangama, whose 
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domain was now assuming definite shape, as regards the 
place from where Harihara and his brothers were to continue 
the rule and tradition of the kings of the Hosyala-vamsa. 
It is not unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that the new- 
comers in order to preserve a semblance of their respect 
for, and to justify their relationship with, the Hoysalas, 
would have ruled from the old capitals of the latter rather 
than from a new one till they had firmly established them- 
selves on the Karnataka soil. The founders of the Vijaya- 
nagata Empire, we may once again note, had limited 
resources both as regards men and money; and what is 
worse, they were fully aware of the presence of the Muham- 
madans in the south. They rightly concentrated their 
attention more on the question of the southern danger than 
on the topic of creating a grand capital. This explains the 
fact that Hariappa Odeyar, who always styled himself, as 
was said a while ago, only a Mahdhandalésvara, had no 
capital worth the name, although he wielded considerable 
influence through his governors Gautarasa, placed at 
Mangalur, G6pésa at Kuppattir in Nagarakhanda, and 
Chameya Nayaka at Badami.' But about the principality 
of Kukkala-nadu, and about the centre from where Hari- 
hara exercised his jurisdiction, there is, unfortunately, no 
record in the inscriptions.?, This conjecture of ours would 
take us to the year A.D. 1346 which may be said to be the 
date of the foundation of the Vijayanagara Empire. But 
such an assymption is challenged by the evidence of stone 
inscriptions and copper-plate grants which ascribe the 
building of the capital called Vijayanagara to the great 
sage Vidyaranya and Harihara I in a.p. 1336. 


SECTION 2. Stories about the Origin of the Capital 


The stories in connection with the origin of the city of 
Vijayanagara are to be found in tradition, in the accounts 
of foreign travellers and in the inscriptions. These have 
led almost all writers on Vijayanagara history to conclude 
that the city was built by Harihara I with the aid of 
Vidyaranya. The different versions of the construction of 
the capital which recall, however, the memory of the 


* A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 240. 


? Saletore, Indian Historical Quarterly, VIII, pp. 294-301; 768-774: 
IX, pp. $21-566. 
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performance of a great event by the rishis of old,’ deserve 
to be dealt with in detail before we examine them on the 
strength ef contemporary evidence. Mr. Sewell enumerates 
them thus: 

‘‘Qne has it that two brothers named Bukka and Hari- 
hara, who had been in the service of the king of Warangal 
at the time of the destruction of that kingdom by the 
Muhammadans in 1323, escaped with a small body of horse 
to the hill country about Anegundi, being accompanied in 
their flight by the Brahman Madhava or Madhavacharya 
Vidyaranya, and by some means not stated became lords 
of that tract, afterwards founding the city of Vijayanagar. 

‘‘Another states that the two brothers were officers in 
the service of the Muhammadan governor of Warangal 
subsequent to its first capture in 1309. They were des- 
patched against the Hoysala Ballala sovereign in the ex- 
pedition under the command of Malik Kafur in 1310, which 
resulted in the capture of the Hindu capital, Dvara- 
samudra; but the portion of the force to which the brothers 
belonged suffered a defeat, and they fled to the mountainous 
tract near Anegundi. Here they met the holy Madhava, 
who was living the life of a recluse, and by his aid they 
established the kingdom and capital city. 

‘‘A variant of this relates that the two brothers for some 
reason fled direct from Warangal to Anegundi. This 
account redounds more to their honour as Hindus. 
Though compelled first to accept service under their con- 
querors, their patriotism triumphed in the end, and they 
abandoned the flesh-pots of Egypt to throw in their luck 
with their co-religionists. 

“‘A fourth story avers that the hermit Madhava himself 
founded the city after the discovery of a hidden treasure, 
ruled over it himself, and left it after his death to a Kuruba 
family who established the first regular dynasty. 

‘*‘A fifth mentioned by Couto,? who fixes the date as 
1220, states that while Madhava was living his ascetic life 
amongst the mountains he was supported by meals brought 
to him by a poor shepherd called Bukka, and one day 
the Brahman said to him, ‘Thou shalt be king and emperor 


+ J. Bom. R.A.S. XVII, pp. 83-4, where Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar describes 
one such congress of rishis as given in the Brihadadranyaka Upanishad and 
the Vayu Purana. 

* Decada, Vi, l.v.c. 43; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 22, n. (1). 
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ef ali Industan’. The other shepherds learned this, and 
began to treat this shepherd with veneration, and made him 
their head; and he acquired the name of ‘king’, and began 
to conquer his neighbours who were five in number, viz., 
Canara, Taligas, Canguivarao, Negapatao, and he of the 
Badagas, and he at last became lord of all and called him- 
self ‘Boca Rao’. He was attacked by the king of Dethi, 
but the latter was defeated and retired, whereupon Bukka 
established a city and called it Visaja Nagar, which we 
corruptly called Bisnaga; and we call all the kingdom by 
that name, but the natives amongst themselves always call 
it the ‘kingdom of Canara’. Couto’s narrative seems 
to be a mixture of several stories. His wrong date points 
to his having partly depended upon the original chronicle 
of Nuniz, or the summary of it published by Barros; while 
the rest of the tale savours more of Hindu romance than 
of historical accuracy. He retains, however, the tradition 
of an attack by the king of Delhi and the latter’s subsequent 
retirement. 

‘‘Another authority suggests that Bukka and Harihara 
may have been feudatories of the Hoysala Ballalas’’.’ 

There is another tradition which ascribes the foundation 
of the city to a certain Vijaya Rayal in the year a.p. 1118.? 

Some have based their remarks on the authority of the 
Rajakadlanirnaya. This MS. ‘though not of any historical 
value, (it) is nevertheless noteworthy, as it puts forth a 
new view concerning the foundation of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara’’. “It relates that, when the ‘Suratraina’ 
coriquered the country of Vira Rudra and killed him, Hari- 
hara and Bukka, two brothers who were the keepers of the 
treasury of the vanquished Hindu king, fled away from the 
country and took shelter under another king named Rama- 
natha. When Raémanatha was also killed by the army of 
the ‘Suratrina’, these brothers were taken prisoners. But 
the ‘Suratrana’ finding them good and capable fellows. 
deputed them for the conquest of the king Ballala. After 
one unsuccessful attempt they gained a complete victory 
over Ballala and took possession of the Karnataka kingdom. 
Then the incident of a hare chasing the dogs of Harihara 





* Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 20-2. For some other versions, see Salem 
Manual. I, p. 44, cited by Rangachari, 7.A4.; XLIITf, p. 6. 

* Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (being the IIT 
vol. of the History of Arch. 1876) p. 374, cited by Sewell, Lists., I, p. 106. 

* Gopinatha Rao, Ep. Ind., XV, p. 10, seq. 
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and the founding of the city of Vidyanagara with the 
assistance of the sage Vidyaéranya is mentioned. 

In the Sivatattvaraitndkara compiled under the patronage 
of Basava Raja of Keladi, of the eighteenth century A.D., 
it is narrated that Harihara and Bukka, who were treasurers 
of king Vira Rudra, returning from Ujjaini, whither they 
had been on a pilgrimage after the destruction of Warangal 
by the Muhammadans, desired to go and see Viripaksha 
of Hampe. Siva appeared to them in a dream and asked 
them to proceed to that holy place where a famous sage— 
Vidyaranya—would create a city for them, and place them 
as rulers with a view to establish peace in the land. On 
reaching Harmpe they related their dream to the sage, who 
had also a like vision to that effect. They conferred to- 
gether about the place of the city. Meanwhile a shepherd 
appeared and told them that on the southern bank of the 
river Tungabhadra there was a hillock where the goddess 
of wealth lived, and that she would help their cause. The 
shepherd, however, begged them not to divulge his name. 
The three men then went to the place and worshipped 
her, whereupon the goddess, without showing herself, told 
them that she would bless them and fulfil their wishes, in 
case they gave her the shephered as a sacrifice. Thereupon 
the shepherd was brought to the place. He agreed to sacri- 
fice himself for the great cause on one condition, viz., that 
all the kings of that line would assume his name. Then he 
went near the goddess and disappeared. The goddess then 
asked Vidyaranya to create a town in the form of Sricha- 
kra, where she would rain gold for 32 ghatis (i.e. 1} hours).? 





1 Gopinatha Rao, Ep. Ind., XV, p. 10, seq., Dr. Venkata Ramanayya in 
his Kampilt and Vijayanagara gives the extract from the R4éjakdlanirnaya, 
Appendix A, pp. 34-5. 

® Basava Raja of Keladi, Siva-tattva-ratndkara, Kalléla IV, 29-56. (Ed. 
by B. Rams» Rao and Sundara Sastri). For another modern account of the 
foundation of the city see Keladi-nripa-Vijaya by Lihganna, (Ed. by Dr. 
R. Shama Sastry), pp. 15-17. (Uny. of Mysore, Oriental Library publication, 
No. 9). <A palm-leaf version of the same work which is in the India 
Office Library, contains some very slight variations, but is substantially the 
same. It may be interesting to know that in the kavya called Keladi- 
nripa-Vijaya, Harihara and Bukka are described to have come from the 
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The story as given in the account of Nuniz is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The King (Deorao) going one day a-hunting, as 
was often his wont, to a mountain on the other side of the 
river of Nagumdym (Anegundi), where now is the city of 
Bisnaga,—which at that time was a desert place in which 
much hunting took place, and which the King had reserved 
for his own amusement,—being in it with his dogs and 
appurtenances of the chase, a hare rose up before him, 
which, instead of fleeing from the dogs, ran towards them 
and bit them all, so that none of them dared go near it 
for the harm that it did them.' And seeing this, the King, 
astonished at so feeble a thing biting dogs which had al- 
ready caught for him a tiger and a lion, judged it to be 
not really a hare but (more likely) some prodigy; and he 
at once turned back to the city of Nagumdym. 

‘‘And arriving at the river, he met a hermit who was 
walking along the bank, a man holy among them, to whom 
he told what had happened concerning the hare. And 
the hermit, wondering at it, said to the King that he should 
turn back with him and shew him the place where so 
marvellous a thing had happened; and being there, the her- 
mit said that the King ought in that place to erect houses 
in which he could dwell, and build a city, for the prodigv 
meant that this would be the strongest city in the world, 
and that it would never be captured by his enemies, and 
would be the chief city in the kingdom. And so the King 
did, and on tHat very day began work on his houses, and he 
enclosed the city round about; and that done he left Nagum- 
dym and soon filled the new city with people. And he 
gave it the name Vydiajuna, for so the hermit called him- 
self who had bidden him construct it; but in course of 
time the name has become corrupted, and it is now called 
Bisnaga’’.? Firishtah’s narrative of the same has already 
been noted in an earlier connection. 

Before we examine the epigraphical evidence in favour 
of the story of the Hare, the Hermit, and Harihara, it 
may not be out of place to recount the opinions of scholars 
who have almost unanimously adhered to this strange 





1 “This same tale is told of many kings and chiefs in southern India. 
The ‘Taskirat-ul-Mulik’ (Ind. Ant., May 1899 p. 129) also relates it of the 
Bahmani Sultan Ahmad Shah (1422-35), alleging that it was the behaviour 
of a hunted hare that induced him to make Bidar his capital’’. Sewell, 
For. Emp., p. 299, n. (1). 

* Sewell, ibid., pp. 299-300. 
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fiction as an historical fact. Thus Wilson writes: ‘“Tradi- 
tion places also the foundation of Vijayanagar in A.D. 1336, 
a period not incompatible with the political events to 
which it probably owed its elevation, the capture of 
Dwdrasamudra (the capital of the Belal kings of Mysore) 
by the Mohamedans, and consequent decline of their 
power occurring in 1310-11, and the destruction of Warankal 
and the subversion of the Andhra or Telinga areas by 
the same enemies taking place about 1323’’.* Sir Walter 
Elliot remarks thus: ‘‘Assisted by his celebrated minister 
Madhava, also called Vidyaranya, he (Harihara) fixed his 
capital near the ancient town of Anegundi, giving to it 
first the name of Hosapattana, (‘new city’), afterwards of 
Hastinavati, perhaps the Sanskrit equivalent of the Cana- 
rese Anegundi, and, finally, as his power extended, that of 
Vijayanagar, ‘the city of victory’, which became its perma- 
nent designation, sometimes exchanged for Vidyanagara, 
‘the city of learning’, in honour of his great minister’’.’ 
Mr. Venkayya, commenting on an inscription (Bg. 70) 
which will be examined presently, writes: ‘‘Verses 1 to 28 
of the first grant (Bg. 70) are nearly identical with verses 
2 to ag of the Kapalir grant and refer to the building of 
the city of Vijayanagara by king Harihara at the instance 
of the sage Vidydranya. The two latter grants refer to 
the city as having been founded by Vidyaranya. The 
legend concerning the foundation of the city of Vijaya- 
nagara mentioned both in the Kapalir grant and in Mr. 
Rice’s inscriptions was current also in the first half of 
the 16th century. The Portuguese chronicler Fernao 
Nuniz mentions the identical story in connection with the 
foundation of the city’. But Mr. Venkayya however has 
expressed a more accurate opinion in another connection. 
Mr. Lewis Rice opines thus: ‘‘The Vijayanagara 
empire was founded in 1336, immediately on the disappear- 
ance of thre Hoysalas from the stage of history. The found- 
ers were two princes named Hakka and Bukka, sons of 
Sangama. ... They were probably subordinates of or 
connected with the Hoysalas, and were aided in their enter- 
prise by the head of the matha at Sringéri (in the Kadir 
district) founded by the reformer Sankaradcharya in the 





? Wilson, As. Res., KX, pp. 4, 6. 

* Elliot, Num. Or., p. 91. 

* Venkayya, I.A., XXXVIII, p.o90. Read Krishnamacharlu, 1.A., LI, 
p. 233, for a similar opinion. 
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eighth century. The name of this guru was Madhava 
and he is known as Vidydranya. He became the first 
minister of the new state’’.' This later opinion of Mr. 
Rice runs counter to one of his earlier conclusions. 

Mr. Sewell, whose work has become classical on the 
subject, says: ‘‘The city of Vijayanagar, thus founded 
about the year 1335, speedily grew in importance and became 
the refuge of the out-casts, refugees, and fighting men of 
the Hindus, beaten and driven out of their old strongholds 
by the advancing Muhammadans’’.? But strangely enough 
Mr. Sewell contradicts himself in these words wherein he 
criticizes Buchanan’s version of the legend: ‘‘But this 
story entirely leaves out of account the most important point. 
How could two brothers, flying from a captured capital, 
and a conquered kingdom, suddenly establish in a new 
country a great city and a sovereignty ?’”* 

Mr. Subramiah Pantulu, however, expressed his doubts 
as regards the stories in connection with the foundation of 
the capital.* The earlier opinion of Mr. Rice was that was 
Bukka I who made Vijayanagara his permanent capital.’ 

Mr. Venkayya is more accurate when he asserts that ‘‘it 
is during the time of Bukka I that the capital of Vijaya- 
nagara first makes its appearance’’.® 

Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao has brought forward another 
view in the following words: “‘It was more likely at the 
advice of Vidydranya’s guru Vidyatirtha that Harihara I 
built the city of Vijayanagara’’.? Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar thinks that “it was possibly about this period 
(ie.. in about A.D. 1328-29) that he (Vira Ballala IIT) went 
farther afield from Dvarasamudra and laid the foundations 
of the city generally called Hosapattana or Virupaksha- 
pattana, which ultimately became Vijayanagara, to secure 
his northern frontier’. The Rev. Father Heras agrees 
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with this conclusion of Dr. Aiyangar,’ although in the 
same work (The Beginnings of Vijayanagara History) he 
approaches nearest to the accurate date when he says: 
‘‘Bukka I is the real founder (in 1368) of Vijayanagara 
south of the Tungabhadra’’.’ 

This opinion of Father Heras is different to that which 
he expressed in his earlier work, when he said that the 
glorious event of establishing the capital ‘‘may be placed 
about 1340’’.* His later conclusions, as well as those of 
Mr. Gopinatha Rao, are correct in the main. But whereas 
the latter ignores the name of the real monarch who began 
the building of the capital, and does not enlighten us as to 
the exact date of its foundation, the former is not as con- 
clusive as one would wish him to be, since in the opinion 
of Father Heras there was also a Vijayanagara on the 
northern bank of the river Tungabhadré. We admit that 
we could refer the name Vijaya to, for instance, Vijaya- 
samudra spoken of in the inscriptions as the capital of the 
Hoysalas,* especially when we note that it agrees very well 
with the Beejanuggur which Firishtah describes as having 
been the city built by Ballaila III, and christened after his 
son Beeja (i.e., Vijaya—Vijaya Virapaksha). 

Epigraphical evidence is overwhelmingly in favour of 
the theory that Vijayanagara existed in A.D. 1336 or there- 
abouts, and that it was founded by Harihara with the 
advice of Vidyaranya. The controversy about the date of 
the foundation of the capital is so important that we may 
be permitted to discuss it at length in this chapter. In- 
scriptional evidence about the existence of the capital in 
A.D. 1336 centres round these following epigraphs, which 
deserve to be examined with the aid of contemporary 
records. 

1. The story of Vidyaranya is given in an inscription 
dated a.p. 1336. ‘*. .. Usual account of the descent of 
Yadu from the moon. In his line were many kings, among 
whom was Bukka, whose wife was Magarthbika. From 
them (omitting laudations) was born Sanhgama, whose wife 
was Manamhbika, and they had five sons—Harihara, 


* Heras, The Beginnings, pp. 50, 56, and passim. 

* Heras, sbid., p. 130. 

* Heras, Avavidu, p. 103. 

* Rice identified Vijayasamudra with Hulflaviru, the ancient capital of 
the Sindas, in the Ragi-Bennir taluka, E.C., XI, Intr., p. 15. 
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Karpa, Bukka, Mara and Mudda. The eldest of these 
became the ruler of the nine continents. Having conquered 
all the points of the compass, he was served by the kings of 
Anga, Kalinga, and other countries. And he ruled in 
Kufijarakonapuri (Anegundi). On one occasion he crossed 
the Tungabhadra with the intention of hunting, and com- 
ing forth with his army, saw the forests to the south. And 
in the forest, that moon to the ocean Safhgamésa was sur- 
prised to see a fierce dog with long teeth, only chewing 
what had been bitten, and a hare. And seeing the god 
Viripaksha along with the goddess Parhpa, he did obei- 
sance to them; and drawing near paid respect to Vidya- 
ranya, the yati in that temple, and informed him of the 
very curious circumstance. The yatindra (his praise) smiled 
above and said: ‘O King, this place is worth to be the 
residence of a family of great kings; and this is a specially 
strong site. Make here a city named Vidya equal to Alaka 
(Kubéra’s city) with nine gates, wherein you may reside, 
like Purandhara, in wealth acquired by victory in war on 
all sides, and hold the world in your serpent-like arms’. 
Thereupon Hariharésvara, doing according to his direction, 
was seated on the throne, adorned with the white umbrella, 
and made the sixteen great gifts, resplendent in the nagara 
(or city) called Vidya (or Vidyanagara) of vast dimensions. 
(On the date specified) during the phalabhishéka festival 
for Parnpa-Viripaksha-Mahésvara, he formed certain agra- 
haras. And {with praises) to Arakare Bhaskara’s son 
Pampaviripaksha, he gave Yaragudi in Tammadamala, in 
the Kondakamala Valltru Sime. . . .(its boundaries). And 
he gave it the new name of Vidyadranyapura. And for the 
worship of the god Mahésvara of Srisaila he granted 
Chiravarapalli. By order of the king the Sasana was en- 
graved by the Sasanacharya Naga-déva. Boundaries in the 
language of the country (Telugu). Usual imprecatory 
verses. (Signed) Sri-Viripaksha’’.* 

2. Three copper-plates from the Nellore district record 
that after the coronation which took place on the seventh 
titht in the bright fortnight in the month of Vaisaékha in 
the year Dhatri Saka 1258 (=18th April, a.D. 1336), the 
Vijayanagara king Harihara Maharaja founded an agrahdra 
in the village of Kapalir, situated in the kingdom of 
Chandragiri in Padanadu-sima, (its location), and gave it 





1 E.C., X, Bg. 70, p. 241. 
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to a Brahmana named Anafita Siraya. (The division of 
the agrahdra into shares and the circumstances under which 
Harihara founded Vidyanagara are also given.)' 

3. An indistinct copper-plate from Hassan dated about 
A.D. 1338 gives the names of the five sons of Sangama; then 
verses praising the king whose name is obliterated, after 
which we have ‘His capital city was Vijaya. . .His chief 
queen was Gaurambika ... by her he had a son ... in the 
form of Harihara’’.’ 

4. <A set of copper-plates dated A.D. 1344 in which the 
following is stated: ‘‘(Obeisance to the gods. The des- 
cent of Yadu in whose family) was Bukka (his praise). 
Magambtka was his queen (her praise). There was in his 
family (with laudations) the king named Safigama. 
Malambika was the queen of that king (her praise). The 
sons of that king were (the five brothers). The middle 
one of the five, the king Bukka was famous (his laudations). 
Distinguished by the titles Rajadhiraja, Rajaparamésvara, 
Garuda to the serpent kings who break their word, a royal 
rival of kings, terrifier of hostile kings, the Suratrana of 
Hindu Rayas, seated on the jewel throne in the city named 
Vidya, distinguished as the abode of Vijaya (victory) made 
by Vidyaranya, (made great gifts etc.) by him (om the date 
specified) in Pathpa in the Bhaskara-kshétra, in the presence 
of the god Viriipaksha, to Séma, a moon (séma) to the 
ocean Nachana, versed in all the agamas, understanding 
all the accepted meanings of the eighteen puranas, by the 
success of his poetry in eight languages, having acquired 
wealth,—was given in the Guttidurga kingdom in_ the 
Kédtr country, in the Pena-magani, on the bank of the 
Pinakini, the village previously called Pafichakaladhinne, 
giving it another name of Bukkarayapura (boundary vill- 
ages named). And the illustrious Nachana’s (son), the 
great poet (mahdkavi) Soma, blessed the king to have a 
long life; (division of the village into shares and their distri- 
bution). (The boundaries of the agrahara written in 
Telugu). The greatness of this sisana of the king Bukka 
Rajendra (His praise.) Kotidéviradhya’s son, Mallanarad- 
hya, composed the verses. The carpenter Sasanacharya’s 


2 Sewell, Lists, 11, No. 79, p.11; C.P. No. 3 of 1906-7; Butterworth- 
Chetty, Nellore Ins. I, p. 109, seqg.; S. R. Aiyangar, Cat. of Copper-plate 
Grants in the Madras Museum, No. 3, Pp. 43: 

* Rice, My. Ins., p. 278. 
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son, by order of the king, the sculptor Nagadéva made (or 
inscribed) it. (Usual final verses.) Signed Sri-Viripaksha’’.’ 

5. Another copper-plate grant dated A.D. 1354 says: 
. .. » (on the date specified) when the rajadhiraja, raja- 
paramésvara_ Vira-pratapa Bukka-raya-Déva, Mahdariaya, 
seated on the jewel throne in Vidyanagara, was ruling the 
empire. of the world. In the Kundurupi kingdom, along 
with the graéma-gaudike of Achchutabharampalle belong- 
ing to Kanyalakuriki, were granted to Kunchukapu Lin- 
gana-gauda the following lands (specified with boundaries 
jin Telugu ?]) in Gollapotanagaunipalle and made over in 
front of the temple of Somésvara at Penugonda. Impreca- 
tion (signed) sri-Virupaksha (in Telugu ?)’’.’ 

6. The story of Vidyaranya is also mentioned in an 
inscription dated A.D. 1652: ‘‘Formerly, the (original) 
guru of our line, author of Véda-Bhashya, Vidyaranya 
Sripada, out of charity to the world, through the boon 
obtained by virtue of his penance from (the god) Virupaksha 
dwelling on the banks of the Pampa, having founded Vid- 
yanagara,—for the protection of the cows, gods, and Brah- 
manas performed the coronation anointing of Harihara- 
maharaya to the throne’’.” 

None of the above inscriptions can be given any credence 
for determining the date of the foundation of the great 
Hindu capital. We shall examine every one of these in 
turn. 

1. The Instription styled ‘‘Bg.7o’’. This is defective 
because of the following reasons : 

(a) Its genuineness has been questioned by Rice. ‘‘From 
its date this inscription would be of special interest, if 
authentic, but cannot be depended on, being printed from 
a hand-copy supplied by the people, no original being 
forthcoming’’.* 

(6) Granting its authenticity, we cannot deduce from it 
that the capital was Vijayanagara in A.D. 1336. For it says 
that Harihara was in Kufijarakéna (‘‘Elephant-pit’’ = Ane- 
gundi). He reigned from 1336 to A.D. 1353.5: Therefore, 


the city of Vijayanagara did not make its appearance till 
the end of his reign. 


é 





E.C., X. Mb. 158, p. 113. 

E.C., XH, Pg. 74, p. 129, text, pp. 389-90. 
E.C., VI, Sg, 11, p. 95. 

E.C., X, Intr., pp. xxxiv, 241, 1. (1). 
Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 112. 
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(c) This inscription, on the other hand, gives us the 
more correct information of Bukka having built the capital. 
But there is one important detail which it mentions: the 
city had nine gates. This is historically inaccurate. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of an eye-witness, who will present- 
ly figure in this chapter, the capital had only seven gates.’ 
Therefore, the person who fabricated this detail about the 
city, was not aware of the true nature of the fortifications 
of the capital; and it follows that the capital mentioned 
herein could only have been imaginary. 

(d) Finally, the boundaries of the village and the sig- 
nature of the king at the end of the grant are in Telugu. 
Admitting that for practical purposes the founders may 
have used the Telugu language to denote the boundaries 
of the village, their inscriptions discovered so far do not 
give us any scope to believe that they subscribed themelves 
in the name of Sri-Virtpaksha in that language. 

Hence the document fails to convince us that the capital 
Vijayanagara existed in A.D. 1336. 

2. The three copper-plate granis from Nellore are next 
to be examined. 

(a) Their genuineness has been questioned by the 
editors themselves.’ 

(b) These grants speak of Harihara Maharaya and of 
Vidyaranya. As is well known, Harihara never assumed 
that title and Vidydranya, as we shall see, came at a later 
stage. 

3. The copper-plate grant from Hassan. The name of 
the capital Vijaya given in this grant may refer to Vijaya- 
samudra or Vijayanagara itself. The former was the 
capital of Vira Ballala in about a.p. 1200. It is also said 
to have been on the bank of the Tungabhadra.* But in 
all likelihood the name Vijaya refers to the Vijayanagara. 
This we infer from the name of the queen Gauraimbiki. 
In early Vijayanagara history the only queen who was 
called by that name was the wife of Bukka I. The king, 
therefore, whose name is effaced in the grant, could only 
have been Bukka I; and it is rightly said that his capital 
was Vijaya. 


* It was the Patack that had nine gates. Caesar Frederick, Purchas, 
Pilgrims, X, pp. 97-8; Heras, Aravidu, p. 231. 

* C.P. No. 3 of 1906-7. 

* E.C., V, Pt. 1, Hn. 139, p. 39. 
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4. The next copper-plate grant is important in the 
sense that it has been the mainstay of all those who have 
advocated the theory of the existence of Vijayanagara in 
A.D. 1336 or thereabouts. This copper-plate record is styled 
‘‘Mb.158’’. It must be confessed at the outset that one may 
be easily led to accept this document as authentic. Firstly, 
it is to all appearances, a royal grant. There is the royal 
signature Sri-Viripaksha at the end. It is also engraved 
by the order of the king. Secondly, the details of the 
grant carry weight with them. Nevertheless this record 
gives us ample room to doubt its genuineness. It is a 
copper-plate grant, and appeals less to the student of his- 
tory than a stone inscription. The following reasons in- 
validate its evidence: 

(2) The statements made as regards the king are un- 
convincing. Bukka is stated to have been ‘seated in the 
jewel throne in the city named Vidya, distinguished as the 
abode of Vijaya (victory) made by Vidydranya’’.' This is 
historically incorrect, because in that year A.D. 1344 the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara was not founded. Secondly, 
when it was first established, it was ruled not by one man 
but by all the brothers conjointly. The joint-sovereignty 
of the sons of Sangama is commemorated in two ways: 
in their famous pilgrimage to the holy place of Sringéri 
in A.D. 1346;° and in an inscription also of the same date, 
which definitely informs us that the great city of Hastini 
(Anegundi) was ‘‘protected by Harihara together with his 
brothers’. The other statement made about Bukka is that 
he had the title of Rdjddhirdja, and the like. It is highly 
improbable that the founders ever assumed imperial titles 
et they were aware of their powerful enemies in the 
south. - 

(b) The Mulbagal record mentions Vidyaranya in A.D. 
1344. The first family priest of the sons of Safigama was 
not a guru of the Sringéri Matha. It was Kriyasakti Acharya 
who was the first royal preceptor of the founders of Vijaya- 
nagara ;* and in this important office he was succeeded by 


1 E.C., X, Mb. 158, op. cit. 

7 E.C., VI, Sg. i, op. cit. 

* E.C., VII, Sb. 375, p. 66. Cf. Saletore, I.H.Q., UX, pp. 531-2. We 
infer that Anegundi was called Hastini from an inscription dated a.p. 1420, 
which speaks of Vidyanagari belonging to Anegundidurga, which is Harhpe 
Hastinavati, E.C., VII, Sk. 288, p. 148. 

‘ Infra, pp. 108-9. 
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Vidyatirtha-svimi of Sringéri. Vidyatirtha was the pre- 
decessor of Vidyaranya in the pontificate of Sringéri. 
Therefore, we cannot credit the statement that in A.D. 1344 
Vidyaranya was the rdja-guru of the founders of the new 
Empire. 

(c) The name of the engraver is next to be examined. 
The Miualbagal inscription says that the carpenter was 
Naga Déva, son of the carpenter Sasanacharya. The 
royal engraver in A.D. 1346 was Lingdja, son of Chinna 
Malloja... No carpenter is mentioned in a royal grant of 
A.D. 1354.” In about A.D. 1360 too the epigraph is silent 
about the engraver.* Bukka assumed this year, perhaps on 
account of the impending danger in the south, only modest 
titles. It is only when we come to A.D. 1388 that we meet 
with the name of Naga (or Nagi) Déva. He is called 
Sasanacharya Nagi Déva.‘ This is confirmed by a 
grant of A.D. 1394,° and again by that of a.p. 1397.° If 
Naga Déva was the sculptor in A.D. 1397, he could not have 
held the same office in A.D. 1344. Firstly, there is no 
evidence to prove that Naga Déva lived to such a ripe age 
as to have been the royal sculptor from A.D. 1344 till 1397. 
Secondly, we have the fact of the existence of one royal 
engraver two years after the professed date of ‘‘Mb.158”’’. 
If Naga Déva was the sculptor in A.D. 1344 we fail to see 
why he should have disappeared in A.D. 1346 and reap- 
peared in a.D. 1388. Thirdly, in the Milbagal inscription 
he is said to be the son of the Sasanacharya. It is doubt- 
ful if ever this was so. He himself is properly styled in 
A.D. 1388 Sasanacharya. In fact, we shall see while deal- 
ing with the Vijayanagara engravers that sésandcharya 
was the official designation of the royal sculptor. These 
considerations enable us to reject the name of Naga Déva 
in A.D. 1344. 

(d) The reason why the name of Naga Déva appears in 
A.D. 1344 is to be found in the inscription styled ‘“‘Gd. 46’’. 
Here under the date A.D. 1370 we have all the contents of 


1E 

32 E.C., XI, Dg. 67, p. és 

* E.C., Il, Sr. 87, p. 26. 

¢ E.C., XII, Tp.9, p. 44. 

* E.C., VII, Tl 201, p. 208. 

* £.C., IH, TN. 134, p. 93. For a detailed list of the Vijayanagara 
sculptors and engravers, see infra, Chapter V, Administration, Section on 
Minor Officials. 
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‘‘Mb. 158’’ repeated—the same monarch makes a grant of 
the same village to the same donee.’ The question that may 
be asked is—what was the necessity for a grant of A.D. 1344 
to be repeated in A.D. 1370? We admit that there are in- 
stances of a grant having been repeated after a space of 
some years. [hus in A.D. 1531 Achyuta Raya confirms 
along with the sapta-sdgara-dina, to Srinivasa, son of 
Subramanya, the village of Balekere, ‘‘which King Nara- 
siraha had formerly presented, with enjoyment for one life, 
to his father Subramanya at Srisaila’’.? Then, again, in 
Saka 1448 (A.D. 1526-7) we have the confirmation of the 
grants of land originally made to the gods and the Brah- 
mans of the five villages Malakatala, Chintalacheru, Kota- 
konda, Teligi, and Chitrachédu in the Gutti-rajya in the 
time of Vira-pratapa Kumara Bukka Raya, by the Maha- 
niyakacharya Kati Nayaka, by his descendant Tammi 
Nayaka.* In the one instance we have a_ definite 
reason why the grant was renewed. Achyuta Raya 
confirms a grant for life, because the previous one 
had only been an endowment for one life. About 
the second example we may presume that a _ recon- 
firmation was called for by some disturbed state of things 
the nature of which we do not know. 

These instances are not analogous to the one of Séma, 
because the latter fails to justify the repetiton in almost 
identical terms of a grant in the space of twenty-six years. 
One may as well question the genuineness of the record 
“*Mb. 158’’ after a study of this document with other grants 
that were engraved by Naga Déva. The first of these 
grants which lends support to the view that ‘‘Mb. 158”’ is 
a suspicious record is that already given ‘‘Gd. 46’’. In 
‘“Mb. 158’? Naga Déva is called the illustrious Nachana’s 
(son), the great poet Soma. In ‘Gd. 46’’ he is called 
Nachana Sdma.‘* Secondly, the village received as a gift 
in ‘‘Mb. 158’’ is divided into 110 shares, out of which the 
donee retained twenty-six for himself as manager, bestow- 
ing the others on Brahmans. In ‘‘Gd. 46”’ the same gift 
is divided by the same person into 110 shares, out of which 


2 E.C. X, Gd. 46, p. 219. 

4 £.C., IV, Kr. «a1, p. 101. 

* 367 of 1920. 

. But the original texts of both ‘‘Mb. 158’? and ‘Gd. 46’’ are identical. 
Srimdn Ndchana Sémakhya Mahdkavi-varépy atha Rajanam Afishach chaiva 
chira-jivi bhavatv iti. E.C., X, P. 11, text, p. 108. 
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he kept thirty-six for himself as manager, and gave away 
the remaining to Brahmans, the principal among whom 
received twenty-eight. Thirdly, in ‘‘Mb. 158’ praise is 
lavished on Bukka at the end of the grant. ‘“‘The great- 
ness of the Sasana of King Bukka Rajéndra, whose praise 
sung by all the chief kings was like the hum of bees, and 
who resembled an only tree of paradise on earth’. This 
unusual encomium is not repeated by the same engraver 
in the second version of the same fact (‘‘Gd. 46’’). Finally, 
as related above, Sasanachirya in ‘‘Mb. 158’’ is made the 
the father of Naga Déva. But in ‘‘Gd. 46’? Naga Déva 
himself is the Sasanacharya. These discrepancies in two 
identical versions of the same facts said to have been re- 
corded by the same engraver, stamp them as spurious 
grants. 

Our suspicions are heightened when we make a further 
examination of ‘Gd. 46’’ in the light of the evidence 
supplied by two more records in which the name of Naga 
Déva figures. Before we cite the evidence from these, we 
may note in passing that the date of ‘‘Gd. 46’’ has been 
questioned. Mr. Rice says: ‘‘This (i.e., the date) is given 
as the Saka year rasa bhi-nayana twidu (=1216), the year 
Tarana. But this does not fall within Bukka’s reign, 
during which there was no Tirana. Hence Sadharana, 
Saka 1292, expired, has been conjecturally taken’’.! In ad- 
dition to this chronological difficulty, we have that of re- 
conciling the evidence given both in ‘‘Mb. 158” and 
repeated in ‘‘Gd. 46’’ with that mentioned in ‘‘Tp. 9’ and 
“Tl. 202’’*, about the important details in connection with 
the king and the composer. In the genealogy as given in 
‘‘Mb. 158”’ and ‘‘Gd. 46’’ we have the name of Bukka, the 
progenitor of Sangama, who was the father of the five 
brothers. The name of Bukka is not corroborated by any 
of the authentic inscriptions of the founders of Vijaya- 
nagara who were always content to trace their lineage to 
Sangama. Admitting that these two inscriptions, ‘‘Mb. 
158’’ and “Gd. 46’’, are unique in this respect, it is strange 
that Naga Déva, who engraved all the four copper-plate 
grants, “Mb. 158’’, “Gd. 46”’, “Tp. 9”” and oT, 202”’, and 
who,—if it is true that he lived from A.p. 1344 till A.D. 1397, 


2 £.C., X, p. 219, n. (1). 
* E.C., XII, Tp. 9, p. 44, text, p. 122. 
* E.C., VIW, TL 202, p. 208. 
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—must have been thoroughly acquainted with the pedigree 
of the monarchs, does not mention the name of Bukka, the 
progenitor of Safigama. Moreover, the details given about 
the composer, Mallanaradhya, in ‘‘Mb. 158”? and ‘‘Gd. 46°’ 
on the one hand, and in ‘‘Tp.g’’ on the other, do not 
agree. In the two former he is called Kéotidévaridhya’s 
son, Mallanaradhya. But in ‘‘Tp. 9’’ he is called Kati- 
dévaradhya’s elder brother, Mallanaradhya. 

The internal evidence supplied by ‘‘Mb. 158’’ and ‘‘Gd. 
46’, therefore, is not only conflicting in itself but is also 
irreconcilable with that given by other contemporary re- 
cords. Therefore, one may safely assert that the state- 
ments, especially those relating to the foundation of the 
capital by Harihara with the aid of Vidyaranya in or about 
A.D. 1336 made in the suspicious grants called ‘‘Mb. 158”’ 
and ‘‘Gd. 46”, are not of any historical value.' 

The evidence from the next record ‘‘Pg. 74’’ may now 
be considered. The Rev. Heras commented on this inscrip- 
tion as follows: ‘‘This inscription also seems to be sus- 
picious, as it grants imperial titles to Bukka I, who never 
assumed them. Moreover Bukka is said to be ‘seated on 
the jewel throne’ one year before Harihara I’s death’’.? 
These reasons, we are afraid, are insufficient to prove that 
“Pg. 74” is a spurious grant. Other considerations may be 
levelled against this record. Firstly, it may be noted that 
“Pg. 74’’ 1s a copper-plate grant in which the usual invo- 
cation to the gods, so characteristic of all, especially royal, 
documents, is not given. Secondly, it belongs to a certain 
class of copper-plate grants which on a closer examination 
may be said to contain not only conflicting statements but 
unreliable data for any historical purpose. These copper- 
plate grants are the following: copper-plates styled Nos. 
5, 6 and 9 of 1920-21, and No. 16 of 1925. The first of 
these (C.P. grant No. 5) is dated Saka 1109 under Vira- 
pratipa Bukka Raya and registers the granting of several 





2 On Nachana Sdma and ‘‘Mb. 156’’, Mr. Venkayya wrote thus: ‘From 
the description (of the sitra, gétra, sakha as given in ‘Mb. 158’’) it seems 
as if the donee was the Telugu poet Nachana Séma, who according to 
Rao Bahadur ViréSalingam Pantulu must have lived about 20 or 30 
years after Errapragada. The latter was the protegé of the Kondavidu 
Réddi chief Ana Véma, whose earliest date is Saka-Samvat 1267 (An. Report 
for 1899-1900, paragraphs 60-1). The gdtra, sitra, Sakha of the poet cannot 
be verified as the first dfvdsa of his Harivamséamu, where all the details 
may be expected, has not yet been traced.’” E. Report for 1907, p. 82. See 
also Virésalingam Pantulu, Andhrakavula Charitramu, I, p. 97. 

* Heras, The Beginnings, pp. 29-30. 
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ayagays like the reddi, karanam, and purdhita tor the 
Vileges QL s7OUtIpadu and ftxavulura in we rutti-durga. 
ine second (C.1’. grant INO. 6) is dated Saka 1093, Vijaya, 
but deals with the reign ot Vira-pratapa NHarinara-deva 
Malaraya, ruling at Vidyanagara, and tne assignment of 
lands to several services attacned to the village or armela 
in the Gufti-rajyya. ‘Lhe third (C.P. grant No. 9) 1s dated 
Saka 1270, Sarvajit Vaisakha, Su. 15, and informs us that 
Vira-pratapa Harihara-déva Maharaya, ruling at Vidya- 
nagara, granted the post ot red@i with lanas attached to it, 
lO a certain Kotiregqi Narapareqqi in respect of the village 
or Wevarapalle in the Gujti-rayya known as_ Bhiaskara~- 
kshétra.’ rom the remarks of Mr. Venkoba Rao on this 
document, it appears as it we are to give some credit to 
it. Mr. Venkova Kao in his Annual Keport on Epigraphy 
says: ‘‘The early King Harihara I ot this dynasty for 
whom records are not as numerous as for the later kings, 
is represented by the copper-plate grant No. 9 of Appendix 
A, dated in Saka 1270, Sarvajit. Herein he is said to be 
ruling from the capital town Vidyanagara. The main 
interest of this inscription lies in the earliest known ept- 
graphical reference to the deity Ahdlbalésvara’’.? 
Whatever may be the importance of this record for other 
purposes, so far as the history of Vijayanagara is concerned, 
no reliance can be placed on it. It gives the birudu of 
Mahdéréya to Harihara. We have seen that that monarch 
never assumed the title Maharaya. Further the unreliabt- 
lity of this copper-plate grant is apparent when we compare 
it with the grant called C.P. No. 6 of Saka 1093 already 
cited, and with another grant called C.P. No. 16 of 1925. 
This last record is dated Saka 1273, and it relates that 
Vira-pratapa Bukka-déva Maharaya, ruling from Vidya- 
magara, conferred the gaudike rights over the village 
Nasana in Gutti-rajya to Peda Chédama Reddi.? The con- 
clusion which can be drawn from an examination of all 
these grants is that these records, which stick to the gaudike 
rights in Gutti-rajya, the donors whose birudus uniformly 
start with Vira-prataépa and the donees who are all Telugu 
Reddis, must have emanated from some common source 


1 E. Report for 1921, pp. 15-16. 


* TH, He Ok ss 
* C.P. No. 16 of 1925-6. Ct. C.P. Nos. 13-18; B. Ww. 
All these deal with gasfike and reddigaram Pkg eport 1942, p. Yi 
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which sought to secure certain hereditary rights by fabri- 
cating documents of doubtful authenticity.’ 

6. The story of Harihara founding the city with the 
help of Vidyaranya as given in the epigraph of A.D. 1652 
may be dispensed with as an invention of the later ages. 

From the above examination of all the epigraphical re- 
cords one may unequivocally assert that there was no city 
called Vijayanagara in A.D. 1336. Such an assertion is 
implied in the statements of scholars who, however, have 
given ample evidence of their indecision. Mr. Rice, as we 
shall see, attributed the transformation of the name of the 
capital to Vijayanagari to Bukka I. But it may be noted 
Mr. Rice identifies Vidyatirtha with Vidyaranya in his list 
of the Sringéri gurus.? This, as Mr. Krishna Sastri point- 
ed out, is inadmissible.* 

It is imperative that we should ascertain the year of the 
foundation of the capital, the name of the king, and of the 
ascetic who helped him in building it. Here it would be 
worth while to recount the facts we discussed in the previous 
pages about the political situation in southern India. The 
Hoysalas were powerful till a.p. 1342. In a.p. 1360 the 
Tondaimandala was conquered by the new rulers; and 
about ten years later, the southern Sultanate was brought 
to an end. The desperate situation which presented itself 
to the sons of Sanhgama in A.D. 1346 assumed a brighter 
hue in A.D. 1370. There is no evidence to prove that Hari- 
hara, who had won over to his side Vallappa Dannayaka, 
the most powerful representative of the Hoysala dynasty, 
ever desired to hasten the end of the Hoysala rule by 
founding a new capital in the Karnataka. When the 
founders of the new principality had got the situation well- 
nigh under control, and when the Hoysalas as a ruling 
power had completely disappeared, acting under the advice 
of the head of the most powerful religious institution in the 
land, they thought of commemorating their victories over 
their enemies by the erection of a city called Vijayanagara. 

The name of this great capital does not figure in any 


2 No. 6 of 1921 is written in characters too late for the grant given. 
Ep. Report for 1921., p. 1§. To this class belongs C.P. No. 8 of 1925 which 
informs us that Harihara Maharadya was ruling from Kurukshétra-Vidya- 
nagara in Saka 1275. E. Report for 1926, p. 11. In C.P. No. 16 of 1935 
Bukka is said to be ruling at the same place in Saka 1273. 
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authentic record till A.D. 1368. In the earliest trustworthy 
epigraph of MHarihara, which deals with the famous 
pilgrimage to Srifgéri in A.D. 1346, no capital is men- 
tioned. In the next year, as we have just remarked, he 
is said to have ruled from a place called Hastini 
‘‘which was protected by him along with his brothers’’.’ 
We lose sight of the capital till the Saka year 1274 
(A.D. 1352-3) when Bukka was at Do6rasamudra.? No 
capital is mentioned in a grant dated A.D. 1354 where 
Bukka I gave to the illustrious astrologer Ramanna-Jéyisha 
a village as a gift.* Penugonda was probably the capital of 
Bukka Odeyar in the same year.‘ Hosapattana in A.D. 1355 
was the capital of Bukka.* This place, as we have already 
seen, was called the royal city of Nijagali Kataka Raya.* 
As regards Hosapattana Mr. Rice remarks thus: ‘“There 
is no certainty as to this place. Sir Walter Elliot says 
(Num. Or. p. 91) that the first name of Vijayanagara was 
Hosapattana, which is quite possible, as the word merely 
means New Town. But that would not be in the Hoysana 
country. Some other place must therefore be meant. No 
reference has been found to Nijagali Kataka Raya’’.’ In 
the next year A.D. 1356 Bukka was in the same capital.* Al- 
though Bukka’s name figures in an inscription dated A.D. 
1358, yet the capital is not given.* In A.D. 1359 the capital 
appears to have been Basapattana,’*® which may be an en- 
praver’s or copyist’s mistake for Hosapattana. About a.p. 
1360 we have an inscription of Bukka without mention 
being made of the capital.”* Likewise in a.D. 1363 the en- 
graver is silent about the capital of Bukka.’’ It is unfortu- 
nate that in an inscription of about A.D. 1365, there should 
be a gap as regards the nelevidu.” There is an effaced 
inscription of A.D. 1368 from which nothing can be gathered 





1 E.C., VIII, Sb. 375, p. 66, op. cit. 

* A.S.R., 1907-8, p. 240. 

* E.C., XI, Dg. 67, p. 63, op. cit. 

* 339 of 1901; E. Report for 1920, p. 8. See also Ep. Ind., VI, p. 327, 
n. 2 and 3. 

® Rice, My. Ins., p. 2. 

* £.C., XI, Cd. 2, p. 2. 

* Ibid., Intr., p. 24. 

* Rice, My. Ins., p. 4. 

* £.C., U1, MI. 22, p. 58. 

1° K.C., IX, Ni. 23, p. 33- 


2 £.C., IV, Ch. 117, p. 16. 
* Ibid., Ng. 61, p. 128. 
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about the capital.1 Bukka in the same year is spoken of 
thus—‘‘Champion over kings who break their word, lord 
of the Eastern and Western Oceans, Vira Bukka-Raya 
Odeya was ruling the kingdom of the world’’.’ 

Nevertheless this was the year A.D. 1368 which witnessed 
the glorious event of the foundation of the capital. It was 
the year when the very existence of the Hindu Empire 
seemed to have split on the rock of religious controversy ; 
and when all the resources of the royal patron were put to 
the test by the appeals of two rival religious parties. It 
was the year when the Vijayanagara Emperor stood forth 
indeed as the champion of Hindu Dharma, and gave to the 
country the best example of religious toleration. The Sri- 
vaishnavas were unjustly slaying the Jainas, and the ad- 
herents of these two religious sections placed the matter 
before Bukka I. He settled the question in such an ad- 
mirable manner that his action seemed to stamp the deeds 
of his successors with the hall-mark of toleration. Partly 
as a sign of the success of the Hindus over their enemies 
in the south, and partly as an indication of the happy 
settlement of the great controversy between the Jainas and 
the Srivaishnavas, Bukka I, we may assume, laid the 
foundation of the capital in the sacred region of the ancient 
Pampa-kshétra. 

The information about the Jaina-Srivaishnava dispute is 
given in the inscription called “‘Magadi 18’’, which runs 
thus: ‘“‘Dispute having arisen between the Jainas and the 
Bhaktas (or the faithful), the Jainas of all nads within 
Aneyagondi, Hosapattana, Penugonda and Kalyaha’ 
having made petition to Bukka-Raya that the Bhaktas were 
unjustly killing them. .. .’’.‘ 

This inscription is a copy of the famous original epi- 
graph called the Ramanujacharya inscription at Sravana 
Belgola which is styled in the collections ‘“SB 136’. Now, 
there is no mention made of the City of Vijayanagara in 
these two inscriptions. All the other capitals and an im- 
portant city are spoken of—Anegundi, Hosapattana, Penu- 
gonda, and Kalyaha, although, we confess, that there is no 
evidence till now of the last one having been a place of 


1 E.C., IV, Gu. 46, p. 44. 

* Ibid., Ch. 123, p. 15. 

* The place where this ‘“‘Magadi 18’’ inscription was found. 
* £.C., IX, Mg. 18, p. 53. 
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much consequence. If the capital called Vijayanagara had 
been founded by the time these two inscriptions were in- 
scribed, nothing prevented the people from mentioning it 
amongst the other centres of the land. Even supposing it 
had been omitted in the original Ramdanujacharya in- 
scription, the residents of Kalyaha—a place which, because 
of the fact of the inscription having been found there, we 
suppose must have been important both to the Jainas and 
the Srivaishnavas,—would have rectified the error by includ- 
ing the name of Vijayanagara in their inscription. For we 
cannot conceive of the Jainas existing only at the centres of 
Anegundi, Hosapattana, Penugonda and Kalyaha and not 
at Vijayanagara. In fact, as we shall see later on, the 
Jainas in Vijayanagara itself, when that capital was con- 
structed, were so numerous that temples were built for 
them both by a Vijayanagara monarch and by one of the 
great Jaina generals. Hence, the point to be noted is that 
when these two inscriptions (“SB 136’ and “Mg. 18’’) 
were engraved, the city of Vijayanagara did not exist. 

But in the same year A.D. 1368, however, we have the 
name of the capital—Vijayanagara. ‘“‘The Maharajadhi- 
rija, raja-paramésvara, the master of the eastern, southern 
and western oceans, who, on mounting on the great throne 
of the new Vijayanagara, which like the principal jewel in 
the middle of the pearl necklace the Tungabhadra, that en- 
circled the Hémakita mountain as if it were the throat of 
the lady earth, caused all kings to prostrate themselves as 
his feudatories, was Vira Bukka Ravya’’.? It is evident, 
therefore, that when this inscription (“‘Sk. 281’) was en- 
graved in A.D. 1368, the capital had made its appearance. 

The problem of the date of its foundation is solved 
when we examine the dates of the inscriptions known as 
“Ch. 113”’, "Me. 18’’ and ‘‘Sk. 281’’. The first one (‘‘Ch. 
113°’) is dated Saka varusha 1200 (neya) Kilaka Samvats- 
arada Vaisakha Ba. 5. S6. Sravana-nakshatra.? which 
corresponds to Sunday, May 7th, A.p. 1368. The week- 
day, however, does not correspond.* The second inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Mg. 18’ is dated Saka-varusha 1290 neya Kilaka 
samvatsarda Savana Su. 2. S6. dalu* or Monday, July 17th 


2 £.C., VII, Sk. 281, p. 146. 

* E.C., Iv, Ch. 113, op. cit., text, p. 4 

* Swamikannu Pillai, Indian Ephemeris,” IV, p- 338. 

‘ £.C., IX, Mg. 18, op. cit, text, p. 106. is 
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A.D. 1368.2 Since the capital is not mentioned in this 
inscription, which is of a later date, we conclude that there 
was no Vijayanagara till July 17th A.D. 1368. The date of 
‘Sk. 281’’ is thus given: ‘‘Then at a certain time reckoned 
by kha, randhra, kara and kumuda bandhava (1290) the 
Satavahana Saka year Kilaka being current, on the day 
governed by the moon, the crest jewel whose glory is 
cherished with affection on the head of Siva (Monday), the 
8th day of the dark fortnight of the autumn (month) Kart- 
tika’’.?, This agrees, but for the week day, which happens 
to be Friday, with November 3rd A.D. 1368.* There is 
one particular statement in this inscription (‘‘Sk. 281’) which 
may be noted. Bukka is said to be ‘‘mounting the great 
throne of the New Vijayanagara’’. The date of this in- 
scription and the significance which is implied in the above 
phrase enable us to conjecture that the great Hindu capital 
must have been built after July A.D. 1368 and before 
November a.p. 1368. 

The splendour of the capital, its vast extent, and its 
huge battlements—about which we shall have something 
to say in the course of this chapter—make it impossible for 
us to believe that it could ever have been constructed within 
the course of a few months. There cannot be a doubt that 
it took a long time for the monarchs to complete the con- 
struction of the capital. We infer this from a copper-plate 
grant dated aD. 1278 which describes the capital in the 
following terms: ‘‘Having conquered all the world, he 
(Bukka) built a splendid city called the City of Victory, 
(vijatva visvam viiaydbhidhanam wmsvittaram yd nagarim 
vyadhatta).* Its fort walls were like arms stretched out 
to embrace Hémakita. The points of its battlements like 
its filaments, the suburbs like its blossom, the elephants 
like bees. the hills reflected in the water of the moat like 
stems.—the whole citv resembled the Jotus on which 
Lakshmi is ever seated. There. with the Tunrabhadrii as 
his foot-stool. and Hémakita as his throne, he (Bukka) was 
seated like Viriipaksha for the protection of the neople of 
the earth’’.» This very capital in A.D. 1368 is called 


Swamikannu, Ind. Ephk., IV, p. 339. 
E.C., VIII, Sk. 281, p. 147, text, p. 333. 
Swamikannu, ibid., p. 339. 

are V. Cn. 256, p. 232, text, p. 521. 
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merely the New Capital; but in A.D. 1378 it is called, the 
Supreme City. The engraver’s astonishment at its beauty 
and size, barring its reference to the deities, is faithfully 
corroborated by foreign travellers, whose accounts may help 
us to understand why it was called the Supreme City in 
A.D. 1378. That our surmise about the completion of the 
capital 1n A.D. 1378 is correct is further borne out by an in- 
scription of the times of Harihara Raya II, dated a.p. 1380, 
which narrates that that monarch was ruling ‘‘amid the 
society of persons ever devoted to works of merit’’ from his 
*‘new capital and the chief cities Vijayanagara’’. Even in 
about A.D. 1397 it was called ‘‘the new great royal city 
Vijayanagara’’.” 

Therefore, the city of Vijayanagara was founded in 
A.D. 1368 by Bukka I some time after July and before 
November, and was completed in about A.D. 1378. This 
explains the association of the name of the city only with 
that of Bukka in a stone inscription of A.D. 1397. 
‘‘The kings Harihara and Bukka protected the earth as if 
Bala Rama and Krishna had again united for its preserva- 
tion. Harihara, the elder brother of Bukka, having subdu- 
ed by his might all the hostile kings, ruled over:the earth. 
(His praise). Afterwards his younger brother Bukka Raya 
(his praise) governed the city named Vijaya in the same 
manner as Krishna ruled the beautiful city Dvaraka’’.* This 
is only a confirmation of the evidence of an earlier inscrip- 
tion dated A.D. 1379 which after praising the Yadu-vamsa 
and Sangama, continues thus: ‘‘His two celebrated sons 
were Harihara and Bukka, like Rauhineya and Krishna were 
born again for the protection of the earth (Praise of Hari- 
hara). His younger brother Bukka Raya dwelt at ease in 
the city named Vijaya, like Mukunda in Dvéaravati, and 
protected the earth (athdnujas tasya jagatpratitah Sri-Bukka- 
Raji Vijayadbhidhanam). (His praise). His son was 
Harihara, who dwelt in the same city that his father had 
maintained. . . .’’.‘ 

Indian as well as foreign writers agree about this point 
—that it was only in the reign of Bukka I that the capital 
made its appearance, and that consequently there was no 
such city called Vijayanagara in the times of Harihara I. 





* Rice, My. Ins., p. 227. 

2 F.C., V, Bl. 3, p. 44. 

* Rice, ¢bid., p. §§. 

‘ £.C., XI, Dv. 34, p. 42, text, p. 98. 
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Gangadévi in her poem, Madhurdvijayam, while describing 
the capital of Bukka I, writes: 


aeaTaS recat ara fasrarfsiadre: wWareait........ , 


The memory of the foundation of the capital by Bukka I 
survived till the days of Couto and Faria y Sousa. And 
even in the accounts of Nuniz one may find the truth of the 
Statement given by the inscriptions and the talented Queen 
of Kampana II. Couto, whose version of the story we have 
already recorded, thus writes about Bukka: ‘‘He was at- 
tacked by the king of Delhi, but the latter was defeated and 
retired, whereupon Bukka established a city ‘and called it 
Visaja Nagar, which we corruptly call Bisnaga’.’’? The 
Portuguese historian Faria y Sousa thus writes about the 
origin of the Karnataka kingdom of Vijayanagara: ‘‘This 
Kingdom of Charnataca, corruptly Canara, had no Sover- 
eign Prince till the Year of Grace 1200. It began then in 
Boca, a Shepherd, who styled himself Rao, that is, Emper- 
our a Title that continued in all his Successors. This King, 
as a Memorial of the Defeat given to the King of Delt, 
built the famous City of Visajanagar, corruptly also called 
Bis-nagar’’.* Admitting that Nuniz has confounded the 
names of the founders of the Empire, yet from him we may 
glean something about the construction of the capital by 
Bukka. Nuniz says: ‘‘The King (‘Deorao’, according to 
Nuniz) going one day a-hunting as was often his wont, to a 
mountain on the other side of the river Nagumdym (i.e., 
Anegundi) where now is the city of Bisnaga—, which at 
that time was a desert place in which much hunting took 
place . . .’’.6 Nuniz makes this ‘‘Deorao”’ the first king 
of Vijayanagara, and the builder of the capital. This is 
contradicted by the evidence from inscriptions and from 
the writings of Gangadévi. Now, if, as Sewell assumes, 
we take ‘“‘Deorao’”’ (Déva Raya) to be the general appel- 
lation by which the Hindu kings were known‘; and if we 
admit that Nuniz, in spite of many accurate details he has 
given us, has confounded the names of the founders, we 
may on the strength of the epigraphical evidence interpret 


Madhurdavijayarh, 1, v. 43, p. §. 

Sewell, For. Emp., p. 22, op. cit. 

Faria y Sousa, Asia Portuguesa, U1, p. 118. 
Sewel, ibid., p. 299, op. cit. 
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*‘Deorao’”’ as *‘Bukka Déva Raya’’. Contemporary and 
later evidence, therefore, attributes the foundation of the 
capital to Bukka I. 

Here we may incidentally note the connection between 
the founders of the Hindu Empire and the great pontificate 
of Srifigéri. This brings us to the question whether one 
can accept the conclusions of Rice as valid. He writes on 
this point thus: ‘‘Though the establishment of the capital is 
attributed’ to Harihara, and his naming it Vidyanagari after 
Vidyaranya Sripada (Cd. 46), the building of the city and 
the transformation of its name to Vijayanagari, or city of 
victory, are said to have been the work of Bukka-Riaya 
(Cn. 256)’’.2. It must be evident to the reader that the 
fact of Bukka I having built the city cannot be disputed, 
and that that monarch did not transform the name of the 
city from Vidyanagari to Vijayanagari. The idea of the 
transformation of the name presupposes the existence of the 
same capital under a different name. About this point one 
may emphatically deny that Vijayanagara existed under a 
more ancient name, especially when one realizes the fact that 
Anegundi, which must have been the last capital which the 
founders exchanged for the new city, has always been 
distinctly mentioned in inscriptions, as we shall see pre- 
sently, to be near but not the same as Vijayanagara proper. 
The misconception about the existence of Vijayanagara 
under a different designation is due to the credence that is 
given to the legend of Harihara and Vidyaranya. The 
assertion of Rice that the city of Vijayanagara was built 
in A.D. 1336 by WHarihara with the aid of Vidyaranya 
Sripada is based on the later inscription of A.D. 1652.? 
Apart from this, the question of the royal preceptors of the 
founders demolishes the theory of Vidyaranya ever having 
helped Harihara in building the capital,* although it cannot 
be maintained that they were not indebted to the muni- 
ficence and guidance of the Sringéri gurus. Kriyasakti 
Achirya, as remarked in an earlier connection, was the first 
royal priest of the sons of Sahgama. This is proved by 
epigraphical records and by the poetess Gatigadévi. ‘An 


*Rice, Mysore & Coorg, p.113; S. K. Aiyangar, Q.J.M.S., XI, 


p- 22. 
7 E.C., Vi, Intr., p. 23; Sg. 11, op. cit., Rice, My. & Coorg, pp. 
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* Cf. Heras, The Beginnings, pp. 11, seq., 19, seq. 
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inscription dated A.D. 1378 says: ‘‘Viripaiksa himself as 
the supreme deity of his family, Kriyasakty-acharya as his 
family guru, and the minister able in protecting and punish- 
ing, did he (Harihara I]) inherit, along with the same 
Seed Gangadévi substantiates this in the following 
words : 


saga Taequdaced | 
fara < a2 Rerafrare wv” 


The attempt made by some to identify Kriyasakti Ach- 
arya with Vidyaranya fails to carry any conviction with it.° 

Nevertheless, from the very commencement of their 
Career as conquerors, the sons of Sahgama were deeply 
indebted to the wisdom, and perhaps wealth too, of the 
Sringér1 Matha. It is true that we are unable with the 
materials before us to trace the circumstances under which 
the preceptorship of the gurus of the line of Kriyasakti was 
exchanged for that ot the priests of the Sringéri Matha. 
The obtigation which Harihara and his brothers owed to 
the latter institution is expressed in the inscription already 
cited, which says: ‘‘Obeisance to Vidyatirtha guru, with 
his torm of celestial glory, whose friendship gained is never 
lost. . . The Mahamandalésvara Hariapodeyar, Kampan- 
nodeyar, Bukkannodeyar, Marappodeyar, Muddappodeyar, 
son-in-law Ballappa-dannayaka, Kumara Sdévanna Odeyar 
and others made to Bharati-Tirtha Sripada, his disciples and 
others, and the forty Brahmans residing in that tirtha of 
Sringéri, for the performance of rites and services’, a gift 
of nine villages.t| This profound veneration to the head 
of the Sringéri pontificate in A.D. 1346 was given 
a concrete expression in A.D. 1376 when Vidyatirtha 
assisted Bukka to become great. ‘‘He (Bukka) with the 
assistance of Vidyatirtha muni, became very great, the 
earth being as his wife, and the four oceans his treasury’’.® 
It is quite likely that on the nearing of the completion of 
the capital in a.pD. 1378, the Vijayanagara monarch gave 


1 B.C., V. P. I, Cn. 256, op. cit.: My. Arch. Report for 1918, p. §1. 

3 Madhuravijayam, Intr., pp. 15-4; Canto, x, v. 4; p. 1; Narasimhachar, 
I.A., XLV, p. 17, seq. See also Gopinatha Rao, Ep. Ind., XV, p. 10, seq. 

* Dr. Venkatasubbiah, Q.J.M.S., VIII, p. 118, seq. 
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further expression to his willingness to be guided this time 
by the guru of the Sringéri Matha. For, we believe that 
it was in this year A.D. 1378 that the services of Vidya- 
ranya, who was then the minister to the son of Bukka, 
Yadugiri Viripanna, the viceroy over Araga, were trans- 
ferred to the Emperor at Vijayanagara. Our assertion that 
in A.D. 1378 Vidyaéranya was in Araga is gathered 
from the following epigraph: ‘‘When (with the usual 
titles) Vira Bukka Riaya’s son Yadugiri Viriipanna-Raya 
was governing the Araga kingdom in peace and wisdom— 
a grant was made of land in the Mélubhagi-bayal of 
Santalige-nad for the offerings of the god Prasanna-Visvés- 
vara on the western bank of the goddess Tungabhadra. . . 
by order of Vidyaranya Sripada, at the time of the moon’s 
eclipse’. Preceptors alone in their capacity as prime 
ministers ‘‘ordered’’ the viceroys and even the Vijaya- 
nagara emperors to give grants of land. While the fact 
of Vidyaranya being the guru of Yadugiri Viripanna is 
thus confirmed, we are again in the dark as to the precise 
events that made Vidyaranya go to Vijayanagara. As re- 
gards the legend of his having helped Harihara in the 
construction of the capital and of the dogs and the hare, 
we may dismiss it as an invention of a later age, realizing 
nevertheless that popular fancy may have attributed to 
Madhava Vidyaranya, because of his vast learning and 
wide celebrity, much of the credit, at least so far as the 
early days of the kingdom were concerned, which histori- 
cally falls to the share of his learned and illustrious pre- 
decessor Vidyatirtha-svami.? 

There is one point, however, which remains still to be 


1 E.C., Vi, Kp. 30, p. 81. 

7 E.C., X, Mb. 11, p. 74. See also E.C., VI, Kp. 19, p. 78. For 
further remarks on the futility of maintaining that Vidyaranya helped the 
founders to build the Empire, read Gopinatha Rao, Madhurdvijayam, Intr., 
pp. 15-8. That the post of minister under Bukka in a.p. 1368, was held 
by a disciple of KaSivilasa Kriyagakti Acharya of the Srikanthagama, 
is evident from a record of that date. E.C., VII, Sk. 281, p. 146. See 
also E.C. VII. Sb. 375, p. 66, op. cit. In a.p. 1346 Madhava was the 
minister of Marapa; in a.b. 1368 he was the minister of Bukka. As regards 
the name KriyéSakti Acharya, we may note that even in a.p. 1410 Déva 
Kaya is said to worship the feet of the ‘auspicious royal dchdrya of the 
vaja-guru mandala’, the royal guru Kriyagakti. My. Ins., p. 27. On Sayana, 
Vidyatirtha, and Vidyaranya, see infra, Ch. V. For a history of the 
successive teachers of the Srifgéri Matha, read Lakshmana Sastri, Guru- 
varhSamahdkdvya, prepared under the order of Sachidénanda Bharati, a.p. 
1714-1739. My. Arch. Report for 1928, p. 15, seq. 
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sulved : how and when did the story of Vidyaranya helping 
Harihara or of the latter’s having built the capital with the 
aid of the former ever originate; and who is the Harihara 
who may be said to have had anything to do with that 
great man of learning? From the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the building of the capital as given above, 
it is clear that the city of Vijayanagara could only 
have made its appearance somewhere in the middle 
of the year A.D. 1368. If this is granted, then Harihara I 
had nothing to do either with the oonstruction of the 
capital or with the name of Vidyaranya. Now the figure 
of Madhava comes in another connection, and this time 
with the name Harihara too. We are told in an inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1565 that Rama Déva Raya Maharaya was the 
‘lord of the throne of Vidyanagari which Harihara Mahi- 
raya built and consecrated in the name of Vidyadranya 
Sripida’’. (Harihara-déva-mahariyaru kat(t)i pratishteydgi 
ninta G-Vidydnagariya simhdsanake-karttardda etc.).1 Since 
the birudu of mahdréya was never assumed by Hari- 
hara I, and since during his life-time the state of the 
country was too unsettled to allow him the means of 
constructing a jewelled throne, we may reasonably infer that 
the Harihara referred to in the inscription of a.p. 1565 could 


1 £.C., VU, Ci. 62, p. 189, text, p. 458. Here we may consider the 
evidence from Hindu literature. Viriipaksha-pandita, the author of Chenna- 
basavapurdna, thus writes about the coronation of Harihara: 


VOR) BwOsowea Ses Ao0nTsGd MLVOTL, 3, BSoUBor¥o 
S005 | 

BLGSLo GosAoss oe 3} BaVBd, RD DDORG Il 

HEB BOWONR 728} soo we J wRTePavo ROTA, ZO 
Md03To | 

wevseo 38, Hosshoe N00, 33, to Hoss Sa Il 


Chenna-basava-purdna, Sandhi, 63, v, 2, p. 525 (Litho., Mangalore, 1851). 
See also Karibasavasastri, Chennabasavésavijayam, p. 431. S. 1258, Dhatri, 
Vaisdkha Su. 7=Thursday the 18th April, a.p. 1336. Swamikannu, Ind. 
Eph., IV, p. 274. Viripaksha’s evidence may have been relied upon but 
for the fact that he lived in a.p. 1584, and his assertion savours too much 
of the common Viraégaiva Kalajfiina. For his date see Kavicharite, I, 
p- 307; Rice, Kan. Lit., p. 68. (and ed.). 
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only have been the second of that name. It was this ruler, 
therefore, who may have built the famous diamond throne 
of the Hindu monarchs; and the people confounded the 
fact of the construction of the throne by Harihara II ‘‘in 
the name of Vidydranya’’, with the fact of Harihara I’s 
having built the capital itself. Perhaps there is some 
justification for this confusion when we remember that about 
the year A.D. 1378 Vidyaranya seems to have come to the 
capital, which in that year under the aegis of Harihara IT 
was nearing its completion. 


SECTION 3. The Names of the Capitals 


The kingdom of Vijayanagara has been known by 
various names. To the people of southern India it was the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara or Vidyanagara, (or merely Vid- 
ya), Anegondi (Anegundi), Kufijarakona, Hosapattana, or 
sometimes Virupakshapattana, Hampe-Hastinavati, or mere- 
ly Hastinavati. Thus, as we saw in an unauthentic inscrip- 
tion, Bukka I was seated on the jewel throne in the city 
named Vidya, distinguished as the abode of Vijaya.’ In 
the inscriptions ranging from A.D. 1531 to A.D. 1563 the 
capital was called Vidyanagara. The attempt made by 
Rice to trace the derivation of the word Vijayanagara to 
Vidydnagara appears wholly untenable.? Sewell is, there- 
fore, justified in asserting that the common derivation of 
the name of the city from that of the great sage is erro- 
neous.” The name Anegundi or Kufjarakona properly 
belongs to the parent city on the northern side of Tufga- 
bhadra. But in some suspicious documents it has been 
applied to Vijayanagara.* In A.D. 1413 Anegundi is said 
to have been the capital of Vira Vijaya. The Vijaya- 
nagara Empire is called in the popular parlance of the 
present times Anegundi samsthdnam. In a.p. 1347 the 
capital was called MHastini.© Hastinipura-Vijayanagara 
appears in A.D. 1395.”_ In A.D. 1404 we have Vijayanagara 


2 E.C., XK, Mb. 158, op. cit. 

. anaes 4 Ins., Intr., p. Ixxxi, n. 

5 Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 10 n. (2). » mn. (1). 

i snipes Mell ePe 2 Nellore pie i >. oy 

5 My. Arch. Report for 1911-2, p.49. This record is of doubtful 
authenticity. 

. &.C., VItl, Sb. 3755 op. eit. 

' {did., Sb. 103, p. 15. 
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Hastinavati.. Under Déva Raya the capital was styled 
Harthpe-Hastinavati in A.D. 1436.2 This name changed into 
Hastinavati Vidyanagari, is met with even in A.D. 1563.? 
Hosapattana was the designation of the capital in A.p. 1354 
and A.D. 1355* when Vijayanagara had not yet been built. 

With the foreigners, however, the name underwent a 
distortion. To the Muhammadans and to the Portuguese 
it was known as Bisnaga, Bijnagar, Beejanuggur, or Beej- 
nuggur, Bidjanagar, and Bichenagar.® It was further 
corrupted into Bizenegalia.* Barbosa gives altogether a 
new name—the kingdom Narsinga (or Narsyngua),’ ob- 
viously called after the Emperor Nrsithha (Saluva). 

But the name given to it in A.D. 1368—the City of 
Victory—survived the fatal shock of A.D. 1565, and the 
capital of the monarchs was always called Vijaya whether 
at Anegundi, Hathpe, Chandragiri or Penugonda.*® 


SECTION 4. The Past Glory of the Region where the Capital 
was built 


The region which thus served as the site for the new 
capital was celebrated in the history of southern India. 
Nurtured in the memories of ancient Kishkindha, it was 
fed on the inspiration which flowed from Hampe (Pampa), 
and allowed to mature on the recollections of three historical 
centres of strife—Kurugodu, Kampili and Anegundi. To 
mediaeval minds the very atmosphere of the city and its 
surroundings seemed to animate them with a new life of 
vigour and renown, and to infuse into them the spirit of 
struggle which was so essential for the preservation of 
Hindu religion and culture at the hands of their inveterate 
enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, that then, as now, the 


1 £.C., VII, Ci. 28, p. 183. 

2 E.C., VIII, Sb. 490, p. 82. 

* E.C. V, Hn. 2, p. 2. 

‘ My. Arch. Report for 1925, p. 74; E.C., XI, Cd. 2, p.2; Heras, The 
Beginnings, p. 19, seq. 

5 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 242, n. (1). 

* Major, India, p. xii. 

* Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 201; I, p. 113. 

* Heras, Aravidu, p. 313. Vijayanagara Senay was not the same 
as Hastin&vati or Hosapattanpa. In the epigraph mentioning the religious 
settlement between the Jains and the Srivaishnavas, Anegundi and Hosapat- 
tana are mentioned separately. E.C., IX, Ma. 18, p. 53. Vijayanagara was 
not Hastin&vati since in a.p. 1382, Vijayanagara is mentioned frst and then 
Hastinavati. Rice, My. Ins., p. 269. B.A.S. 
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whole region became a place of pilgrimage, and that even 
foreign travellers were constrained to probe into the past 
history of Bisnaga. 

The earliest memories which rise up with the name 
Vijayanagara are those of Kishkindhaé. According to the 
Jaina Ramayana of the 12th century, ‘“‘there existed (in 
ancient times) in the south three great empires or kingdoms. 
These were the Rakshasa kingdom, with its capital at 
Lanka; the Vanara-dhvaja kingdom, or kingdom of the 
monkey-flag, with its capital at Kishkindhé; and the 
Vidyaidhara kingdom, with its capital at Rathanipura-cha- 
kravala-pura. The first embraced Ceylon, in which Lanka 
was Situated, and the maritime districts of the south; the 
second, whose capital was on the Tungabhadri at the site ol 
the modern Vijayanagara and Anegundi. . .. the third 
kingdom was north from these, and its capital may possibly 
be the Ratnapur in the Central Provinces’’.’ It was at 
this place where Vijayanagara was built that, according to 
legend, Sugriva could ascend the hill and Vali could not. 
Perhaps it was one of these five hills which guarded the 
city—Malyavanta, Hémakita, Basavasriiga, Matangapar- 
vata, and Kishkindha.? Some maintain that evidence of 
an earlier town can be seen at Harhpe.°® 

The second name which has made the region famous 
is that of the god Viripaksha, the patron deity of Hathpe. 
The locality was known as Pampa-kshétra or Bhaskara- 
kshétra.* But the former was the more popular name 
of the two. Sewell records a tradition that at Pampa 
there existed a town as early as A.D. 1100.5 There 
is every reason to believe that a town existed at 
Hampe anterior to that date. Pampa is mentioned in 
a grant of the Western Chalukya ruler Vinayaditya 
dated in Saka 611 expired (A.D. 689-90). It has been 
suggested that the reference here is only to a tirtha and not 
to a town.’ Since Vinayadditya Satyisraya would not have 
pitched his ‘‘victorious camp’’ ‘‘located on the bank of the 


* Rice, My. ins., Intr., pp. xxix-xxx; Mys. Gaz., I, pp. 277-8. (Rev. 
ed.); Bombay Gez., I, P. a, p. 142; Longhurst, Harhpi Ruins, pp. 6-7. 

* Taylor, Cat. Rais., III, p. 180. 
* CE. et iI, p. §1. See below. : - 

y Arch. Report 1911-12, p. 47; E.C., V. P. 1, Ha. 133, p. 38. 
* Sewell, Lists, 1 p- 106. an te 
* Fleet, J.4., VI, p. 85; Bombay Gaz., 1, P. uy, p. 369. 
* Ep. Report for 1923, p. 101. 
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Pampa’’, if that region had not contained a temple in it, 
and since we cannot conceive of a Hindu temple in the 
early times without some sort of a town around it, we 
believe Parhpa in A.D. 689-90 was perhaps a town of some 
celebrity. Indeed in the times of the Western Chialukya 
king Jegadékamalla Jayasirhha, Harhpe was already a town. 
This we gather from an inscription dated Saka g4o (A.D. 
1018-g) which records a royal visit to Pampapura.' In A.D. 
1112 it figures as Svami-Pampa-sthala in a grant of the 
Western Chalukya general Mahadéva.? 

According to the Dharma-karia of the temple of Virii- 
paksha, who gave the information to Sewell, inscriptions in 
the temple record that the great gopura of the first prakdra 
of the temple was originally built in A.D. 1199, when a 
certain Bodhayya Raya gave the village of Harhpe, as a 
charitable gift for the use of the temple.* The only ruler of 
the name of Bodhayya Raya known to Karnataka history is 
he who governed from his seat at Drugga in A.D. 1371-4 
How a person could have given the village of Harhpe to the 
temple which existed centuries before he built it, is a diffi- 
cult matter to understand, especially when we realize the 
fact that in A.D. 1346 the sons of Sangama, whose patron 
deity was the god Virupaksha of Hampe, had already 
declared themselves masters not only of Harhpe proper but 
of the whole of the Karnataka. That the temple of Viru- 
paksha existed in that same year (A.D. 1199) is clear from 
an inscription of Saka 1121 which mentions a grant of land 
by the son of Immadi Rajamalla, the ruler of Curagode- 
Chowdayah for the daily ceremony of Viripaksha of 
Harmpe.* In the same year Hachale, the wife of the same 
ruler Chaudeya of the Serpent-race (Phani-vamsa), granted 
lands for the maintenance of the same temple.‘ The 
Hoysalas also continued the same tradition of bestowing 
grants on the temple. In a.p. 1236-7 the Pampdapati or 
Viripaksha temple received gifts from the king Somésvara.’ 


2 87 of 1904. 
. Ep. Ind, KIL, Pp. 40. 

* Sewell, Lists, 1, p. 106. 

“£F.C., VI, Mg. 87, p. 74. 

. Rangachari, Top. List, I, By. 33, Pp. 304. 

. pte Arch. Report for 1920, p. 14 

bid., p.14; A.S.R. for oan 6: p- 140; A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 236. 

n. 0); O7MS. XI, p. 23. 
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The spirit of struggle which the sons of Safgama im- 
bibed was mainly drawn from the history which surrounded 
the three principalities of Kurugdédu, Kampili, and Ane- 
gundi. The first of these was the capital from where the 
ancient Phant-vamsa rulers governed. It figures in the early 
Western Chalukyan history.’ In the eighth century A.D. 
Kurugodu (or Kurugode, or Kurumgodu) was reckoned to 
be a capital renowned for its strength, its wealth, and its 
famous gardens.” It was the nelevidu of the Hoysala king 
Somésvara. 

The second little state which cast its shadow over the 
rising kingdom of Vijayanagara was that of Kampili.2 A 
strenuous attempt has been made, as we remarked in con- 
nection with the origin of the monarchs,‘ to link the line- 
age and history of the founders with the state of Kampili. 
Whatever may be the importance of the MSS. styled 
Paradéra Sédara Ramana Kathe and Kumdra Ramana 
Sdigaiya in the field of Hoysala history, they throw no 
light on the question of the origin of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. In addition to what we have said about these 
MSS., the following may also be noted. Karhpili as a city 
was not created by the exertions of the chieftains of the 
thirteenth century. It existed in A.D. 1022 as the capital 
of the Nolathbavadi rulers.° The Western Chalukya 
king Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya ruled over Nolarmbavadi 
with Kampili as his nelevidu.? The Chdlas considered its 
conquest a fact of sufficient importance to be recorded on 
a pillar of victory. This was done when the city was burnt 
by Rajaraja 1.2 A king of Kampila was slain in a.D. 1325 
in the war between the officers of Ballala III, Baicheya 


1 53, 61, and 68 of 1904; Rangachari, Top. List., 1, 111, p. 269. 

2 As. Res., IX, p. 428. Ballaja II captured Kurugddu, Bom. Gaz., 
XXII, p. 399; Sewell, Lists, I, p. 103. 

* The southern Karhpili is not to be confounded with Kampilya in the 
N.-W. Provinces, (see Ep. Ind., VI, p. 287), nor with a place of a similar 
name on the Ganges. (Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise., I, p. 428 and note.) 

* Supra, Chapter I, pp. 32-33. 

* Cf. Saletore, J.B.H.S., III, pp. 105-126. 

* E.C., X, Mk. 10, p.g1. Here it is called Kapili, obviously an error 
for Karhpili. 

* Bom, Gaz., 1, P. nu, p. 454; Ep. Ind., IV, p. 212; E.C., 1, Mk. 
29, P- 95- 
© S$... I, P. 1, p. 194, n. (3); E.C., IX, Dv. 75, p. 8g, dated a.p. 
1046. 
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Dannayaka together with Siigeya Dannayaka on the one 
hand and an unknown enemy on the other. 

Anegundi was the third principality from which the 
Vijayanagara emperors drew their abiding vigour to rule 
over the southern peninsula. Its Sanskrit name was 
Kujfijarakona.? It had the unique privilege of being the 
mother-city of Vijayanagara.* This was the Naégumdym 
and Sénagumdym of the Portuguese chronicles. It is situ- 
ated in 15° 21’ N. and 76° 30’ E. on the left bank of the 
Tungabhadra.* That this was the first capital of the Vija- 
yanagara kingdom can be made out from the account of 
Paes, who writes the following about it: ‘‘There is a city 
built there which they call Senagumdym, and they say that 
of old it was the capital of the kingdom’’. According to the 
same traveller, ‘‘A capital lives in the city for the king’’.® 
It relapsed into the pre-Vijayanagara insignificance in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. That the memory 
of the ancient greatness of the whole region lived even till 
the days of Nuniz there can be no doubt. ‘‘These matters’, 
writes he, ‘‘concerning (i.e., the power and greatness of) 
the kingdom of Bisnaga, though it may seem to you that I 
have exaggerated, yet the people of this country assert them 
to have been even more notable in times past, and greater 


99 7 


than they now are’’. 


SECTION 5. The Site of the Capital 


Amidst such stirring surroundings was laid the site of 
the great capital. As custodians of Hindu Dharma it may 
be expected that the Hindu monarchs strictly adhered to 
the principles of the classical and mediaeval writers on 
matters connected with the general well-being of the State 
and its people. Their puritanism however did not prevent 
them from being a materialistic people. It may be interest- 
ing to see how far the people and rulers of Vijayanagara 





2 E.C., XII, Tp. 24, p. 46. 
2 A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 239; Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., I, p. 114. 
For Fleet’s remarks on the name Anegundi, read J. Bom. B.R.A.S., XII, 


34 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 83. B See also p. 6. 

* Smith, 1.4., XLV, p. 140. Senagumdym, as Dr. Barnett suggests, 
may be a slip for Henagumdym. In careless writing s and h were 
confused. 

* Sewell, ibid., p. 259. 

* Ibid., p. 234. 

* Tbid., p. 390. 
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allowed ancient and mediaeval precept to over-ride their 
practical affairs. The capital, for example, according to the 
Sukraniti is to be built at a place that is bestirred by the 
movement of boats. Thus in the Sukraniii: ‘‘In a place 
that abounds in various trees, plants, and shrubs and is 
rich in cattle, birds and other animals, that is endowed 
with good sources of water and supplies and of grains, and 
is happily provided with resources in grasses and wocds, 
that is bestirred by the movements of boats up to the seas, 
and is not far from the hills, and that is an even grounded, 
picturesque plain, the ruler should build his capital’’.? 
Excepting one or two conditions, especially that relating 10 
the plain,—which the Vijayanagara monarchs ignored, for 
the capital,? judged by its ruins, can be said to have been 
a place that was anything but a plain,—the location of the 
city may be said to have been according to the rules of 
the Hindu theorists. Mention has already been made of 
the ambigaru or boatmen of the capital in an earlier con- 
nection. Here again it may be observed that while there 
was a brisk movement of boats near the city, it cannot be 
said that it ‘‘was up to the seas’’. 

The Hindu writers on political matters, who understood 
the strategical importance of hills and mountains, said that 
the site of the capital was to be not far from the hills. 
“These are perhaps to be regarded as the store-house of 
mineral and other resources in normal times, as well as 
strong defences against foreign aggression in times of 
danger’’.. To the-mediaeval mind Vijayanagara admirably 
fulfilled this condition. We have mentioned the names of 
the five hills within the limits of ancient Kishkindha. 
According to Paes, ‘‘the city is situated in the middle 
of these hills, and is entirely surrounded by them’’.‘* 
“This range of hills surrounds the city with a circle of 
twenyfour leagues, and withn this range there are 
others that encircle it closely. Wherever these ranges 
have any level ground they cross it with a very strong 
wall, in such a way that the hills remain all closed, except 
in the places where the roads come through from the gates 
in the first range, which are the entrance ways to the 


7 Sukraniti, I, H. 425-8, p. 28; Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, p.3 
It is siensted on the western bank of the aed ae in Lat. 
15° 19’ Long. 76° 32.° Varthema, Jones, p. 12 
Pp. 125. 
* Sarkar, Pos. Back., 1, p. 33. 
* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 243. 
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city’... Other travellers as well are equally positive about 
the mountains in and near the capital. ’Abdur Razzaq 
tells us that ‘‘the fortress (of Vijayanagara) is in the form 
of a circle, situated on the summit of a hill ...2 Varthema 
States that ‘‘It (i.e., the capital) is situated on the side of 
a mountain, and’ is seven miles in circumference. ... It 
occupies the most beautiful site, and possesses the best air 
that were even seen’’.* Nicolo dei Conti remarks that 
it was ‘‘situated near very steep mountains’’.*‘ 

We may now see whether the capital possessed another 
requisite—that relating to forests and shrubs, which is 
important in the secular life of the people. The impression 
that may have been created while reading the eartier pages 
about the dearth of a vigorous and natural growth of plant 
life in the capital, will be dispelled when we shall rresently 
cite the evidence from travellers testifying to the successful 
endeavours made by the people to fill the city with large 
stores of grain and food. It is true that as regards birds 
and animals, the capital was less supplied with these than 
the other parts of the Empire, which teemed with them. 
But about the supply of grains and grasses in the city—in 
other words, about the general condition of pasturage, the 
following remarks from Paes, we may be permitted to 
repeat, may be recounted: ‘‘For the state of this city is 
not like that of other cities, which often fail of supplies 
and provisions, for in this one everything abounds; and 
also the quantity of butter and oil sold every day, that is 
a thing I cannot refrain from mentioning; and as for the 
rearing of cows and’ buffaloes which goes on in this city, 
there is so much that you will go very far before you have 
another like it’’.°. While Paes is not very explicit about 
the existence of forests in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital, another traveller, Nikitin, tells us briefly something 
about this trifling detail: “This vast city (which he calls 
Bichenegher) is surrounded by three forts, and intersected 
by a river, bordering on one side on a dreadful jungel, on 
the other on a dale; a wonderful place, and to any place 
convenient’’.* 


Sewell, For. Emp. p. 242-3. 
Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 106. 
Varthema, Jones, pp. 125-6. 
Major, India, p. 6. 

Sewell, sbid., PP. Hae op. cit, 
Major, ibid., p. 2 
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While the Vijayanagara monarchs partially realized the 
truth of the mediaeval precept that the capital was to be 
near the river with an access to the sea, they did their 
utmost to fulfil the main purpose which the mediaeval 
writers had in view when these latter dealt with the near- 
ness of the capital to the sea, viz., that relating to the 
growth of the inland and foreign trade of the country. 
The selection of the site of the capital amidst a range of 
hills was indeed a violation of the principle enunciated in 
the Sukraniti. But this non-fulfilment on the part of the 
rulers was counterbalanced by persistent efforts to comply 
with another demand of the mediaeval theorists. The sea, 
according to Sukra, ‘‘is also an element of the sovereign’s 
political importance and dignity. The ambition of sway- 
ing the destiny of an empire from sea to sea, or ruling the 
world encircled by the ocean has always fired the enthusi- 
asm of the Hindu kings and statesmen. . . ’’.' No south- 
ern monarchs have so conclusively proved the truth of these 
words as those of Vijayanagara, with whom the sovereignty 
of the seas as expressed in their great title ‘‘Master of the 
Eastern, Western, Southern and Northern Oceans’”? was a 
necessary adjunct to their imperial grandeur. When we 
have thus understood some of the principles on which the 
Vijayangara kings built their Empire and affixed titles to 
their names, we may modify the statement that they spoke 
in their grants in a style which was ‘“‘purely conventional 
bombast’’, and which mentioned ‘‘fictitious conquests’’, 
“corresponding exactly with the ideal of a Hindu sovereign 
according to Alankara Sfstra and astrological imagi- 
nation’’.». We have it on the authority of foreign travel- 
lers, beginning with Abdur Razzaq, that the Empire of 
Vijayanagara was bounded on its three sides by the ocean; 
and, therefore, it is not difficult for us to imagine that 
the Vijayanagara rulers indeed followed the principles of 
the writers on Hindu polity even in the matter of append- 
ing laudatory titles to their names. 

They had good reasons to be proud of the site of their 
capital. Its description as given in the Hindu accounts, 
which otherwise might be reasonably regarded as traditional 


1 Sukrvanttt I, Il. 425-8, n. 28, op. cit.,; Sarkar, Post. Back., 1, p. 36. 

* The ‘Northern Ocean’ referred to the river Krishna, which during 
their palmy days marked the limits of their northern frontier. B.A.S. 

* Burnell, Elem. of S. I. Palaeography, p. 110, (1878 ed.). 
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pedantry, is fortunately corroborated to a great extent by 
many foreign witnesses who had no other motive in their 
mind than that of visiting personally the famous capital 
and describing its grandeur. Thus is the city sung in an 
inscription dated A.D. 1379: ‘“‘In the same city (Vijaya) 
did Harihara dwell, as in former times Rama dwelt in the 
midst of the city of Ayodhya. Its rampart was Héma- 
kita; its moat the auspicious Tungabhadra; its guardian 
the world-protector Viripaksha; its ruler the great King 
of Kings Harihara. The golden zone of the land Kafichi, 
the incomparable Sakhapura, words fail to give a description 
of these’’.! | Varthema wrote thus: ‘‘The city is situated 
like Milan, but notin a plain’’. ‘‘. . . so that it appears to 
me to be a second paradise’’.” ‘‘The city of Bijanagar is 
such that eye has not seen nor ear heard of any place 
resembling it upon the whole earth’’.* In this manner 
wrote ’Abdur Razzaq adding to the testimony of the Hindu 
and Christian eulogists. 

The shape of the capital‘ was in conformity with the 
mediaeval principles. The Sukraniti enjoins that the capi- 
tal should ‘‘have the beautiful shape of a half moon or 
a circle, or a square ...’* ’Abdur Razzaq was careful 
enough to note the shape of the city. ‘‘The fortress is in 
the form of a circle, situated on the summit of a hill’’.® 
To Caesar Frederick too it appeared that the capital was 
circular in shape.’ : 

The capital which dazzled the eyes of foreigners was 
surrounded by admirable lines of defence. According to 
the Hindu belief everything that has some economic, reli- 
gious, political or social significance is under the influence 
of a deity. Thus the points of the compass are presided 


* Rice, Mys. Ins., Intr., pp. Ixxxi, 55. 

* Varthema, Temple, pp. 51, 53. 

* Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 106. 

* We have no evidence as regards the details of the plan of the capital. 
For a description of the plan of classical cities like Ayédhya, as given in 
the Mdnasdra and other architectural ‘treatises, see Dr. P. K. Acharya, 
Indian Architecture according to the Mdnasara Silpasdstras, pp. 17-18. 

* Sukvaniti, If, ll. 429-30, p. 28; Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, p. 40. 

* Elliot, ibéd., p. 106. 

‘ Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p.o7. This shape of the capital is identical 
with that styled Vesara by Dr. P. K. Acharya. “The Nagar style is dis- 
tinguished by its quadrangular shape; the Vesara by its round shape; and 
the Dravida by its octagonal or hexagonal shape’, Acharya, Dicty. of Hindu 
Architecture, p. 300. 
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over by different deities... Every grdma has its own grama- 
dévata.? The capital, therefore, could not exist without 
its guardian deity. And over Vijayanagara there was 
Ranamandala Bhairava, to whom a temple and a mandapa 
were erected by Krishna Déva Raya.* But it must not be 
imagined that that great ruler or his predecessors or his 
subjects left the care of the city to the caprice of a god. 
Ranamandala Bhairava was perhaps the name by which 
the people expressed the sense of security which they felt 
behind the great line of defence around the capital. 

The first line of defence was a belt of forest. ‘‘The 
country’’, says Firishtah, ‘‘is full of fastnesses and woods, 
almost impenetrable to troops’’.f The second line of de- 
fence was an enclosure about fifty yards deep, dotted with 
half-sunken rocks that made it impossible for the enemy 
to push forward their cavalry divisions. ‘‘It is so built 
that it has seven fortified walls, one within the other. Be- 
yond the circuit of the outer wall there is an esplanade 
extending for about fifty yards, in which stones are fixed 
near one another to the height of a man; one half buried 
firmly in the earth, and the other half rises above it, so 
that neither foot nor horse however bold, can advance with 
facility near the outer wall’.. Behind these stones came 
the third line of defence mentioned by ’Abdur Razziq— 
the massive walls of stone, range within range, with forti- 
fied bastions in every one of them. These were the seven 
walls which encircled the city that was throbbing with life. 
The first circle was naturally guarded with the most scrupu- 
lous care. Foreigners like “Abdur Razzaq could not help 
remarking the activity of the officials. ‘‘It (i.e., the first 
fortress is a fortress’’, says "Abdur Razzaq, ‘‘of a round 
shape, built on the summit of a mountain, and constructed 
of stones and lime. It has very solid gates, the guards of 
which are constantly at their post, and examining every- 
thing with a severe inspection’’.* 

About the nature of the huge walls the following ac- 
count from Paes will be found to confirm the remarks of 


2 Infra., p. 124. 
* Havell, Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture of India, p. 35. 
* A.S.R. fof 1908-9, p. 181, n. (1). 
‘ Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, U1, p. 337. 
_* Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 106; Suryanarayana Rao, The City of 
Vijayenagara, p. 21. 
* Major, India, p. 23; Elliot, ibid.; Cf. Sewell, For. Emp., p. 89. 
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"Abdur Razzaq. ‘‘Now turning to the gates of the first 
range, I say that at the entrance of the gate where those 
pass who come from Goa, which is the principal entrance 
on the western side, this king has made within it a very 
strong city fortified with walls and towers, and the gates 
at the entrances very strong, with towers at the gates; these 
walls are not like those of other cities, but are made of 
very strong masonry, such as would be found in few other 
parts, and inside very beautiful rows of buildings made 
after their manner with flat roofs’’.? 

The distance between the first and the last wall is thus 
given by “Abdur Razzéq. ‘‘From the northern gate of the 
outer fortress to the southern is a distance of two statute 
parsangas, and the same with respect to the distance be- 
tween the eastern and western gates’’.” Paes also noticed 
the solid walls. ‘“‘. ... you must know’’, says he, ‘“‘that 
before you arrive at the city gates there is a gate with a 
wall that encloses all the other enclosures of the city. . .’’.* 
‘“‘Then going forward you have another gate with another 
line of wall. . .’’.. Then again, ‘‘Going along the principal 
street, you have one of the chief gateways. .. .’’. “Still 
going forward, passing to the other gate.....’’,® “‘At 
the end of it (i.e., another broad and beautiful street), you 
have another gate with its wall, which wall goes to meet 
the wall of the second gate of which I have spoken in 
such sort that this city has three fortresses, with another 
which is the king’s palace’’.* About the triple circle of 
walls Varthema and Paes agree.’ 

In the matter of creating these seven lines of defence, 
the Vijayanagara monarchs followed the classical model. 
It is well known that the number seven has attracted uni- 
versal attention in the east. ‘‘For an explanation or ‘phi- 
losophy’ of this doctrine we may hazard a hypothesis. 
Perhaps it is to be sought in the Theory of Mystic Numbers 
like three, seven, nine, etc., which had its day in both 
eastern and western thought. So far as seven is concerned, 


2 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 244. 

® Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, pp. 106-7; Major, India, p. 24; Sewell, 
1 p. 89: Two Parsanags=about 7 miles. Sewell, ibid., p. 90, n. (4). 

: ell, ibid., p. 253. 

* [bid., p. 254. 

5 Ibid., pp. 254-5. 

* Ibid., pp. 255-6. 

* Varthema, Jones, p. 126; Temple, p. 51. 
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in India we have the seven Rishis, the seven mouths or 
tongues of Fire, the seven Kulaparvatas or mountains, the 
seven Rivers, the seven Planets or grahas, the seven Heav- 
ens, the seven Seas (salt, curd, milk, etc.), the constellation 
of seven Stars called saptarsimandala....’’.. From the 
political standpoint the number seven has received a classi- 
cal sanction since the days of the Mahabharata. The seven 
prakritis known to the people of the epics are explained by 
Nilakantha as referring to ‘‘the Commandant of the citadel 
(Durga-adhyaksha), Controller-general of the army (Bala- 
adhyaksha), Chief Justice (Dharma-adhyaksha), Commander 
of the army in the field (Chami-pati), Chaplain, Physician 
and Astrologer’’.* Reverting to the topic of the gates 
of the capital, we may note the following in the Artha- 
Sdstra. ‘‘The fort shall contain twelve gates, provided 
with both a land and water way kept and a secret 
passage’’.* Although we are unable to determine the exact 
number of gates which the capital had,‘ and its secret land 
and water ways, yet we may observe that in limiting their 
lines of defence to seven, they were not ignorant of the 
significance which that number had in Hindu classical 
thought. 

Encompassed thus by massive fortifications, the city 
appeared to be of enormous size. Nicolo Conti visited the 
capital early in the fifteenth century A.D. ‘‘He arrived at 
the great city of Bizenegalia (i.e., Vijayanagara) situated 
very near steep mountains. The circumference of the city 
is sixty_miles; its walls are carried up to the mountains 
and enclose the valleys at their foot, so that its height is 
thereby increased’’.. Admitting that we have to make 
some allowance for the exaggeration in the account of 
Nicolo, there cannot be a doubt that the capital was indeed 
a city of great magnitude. According to Caesar Frederick 
‘the circuit of this Citie is foure and twentie“Eilles about, 


? Sarkar, Pos. Back., 1, pp. 89-90. 

* Mahabharata, Sabha Parva, v, 23; p.13 (Roy); Manu. VII, 54, 
p. 224 (S.B.E. Series); Ep. Ind., XV, p. 77, n. (6). See infra Chapter V on 
Administration. 

* Kautilya, Arthafdstra, Bk. II, Ch. IV, 55, p. 58 (1923). 

* We have however seen that "Abdur Razziq gives the number of gates 
as seven, and a rap ge grant, nine; and that Caesar Frederick speaks at 


the nine gates of ASS. WA AQ AA AT 
\Qadine “nthe, < Se 
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and within the walls are certaine mountains’’.' There is 
no evidence, it must be admitted for the present, about the 
details of thea exact position and number of the apartments 
in the royal palace; but it may not be wrong to assume 
that the Vijayanagara monarchs, who so scrupulously ob- 
served the principles of the sdstras in the regulation of 
public and private interests, and who were advised by 
physicians well versed in the ancient Hindu system of 
medicine, must have bestowed considerable attention on the 
question of sanitation, a true solution of which alone ex- 
plains the existence of thousands of thriving citizens in and 
outside the capital of Vijayanagara.’ 

As Paes relates, the city could be approached only 
through the circles enclosed by the seven walls. He gives 
us some more details about the entrance to the city. ‘‘... 
and two leagues before you arrive at the city of Bisnaga 
you have a very lofty serra which has passes by which 
you enter the city. These are called ‘gates’ (portals). You 
must enter by these, for you will have no means of entrance 
except by them. This range of hills surrounds the city 
with a circle of twenty-four leagues, and within this range 
there are others that encircle it closely. Wherever these 
ranges have any level ground they cross it with a very 
strong wall, in such a way that the hills remain all closed, 
except in the places where the roads come through from 
the gates in the first range, which are the entrance ways 
to the city. Iw such places there are small pits (or caves ?) 
which could be defended by a few people; these serras 
continue as far as the interior of the city’’.* 

The space between the seven walls mentioned above, 
in the interior of the capital, presented a spectacle that 
threw much light upon the nature of the government and 
the habits of the people. To ’Abdur Razzaq it was a 
thickly populated place. ‘‘Between the first, second, and 
third walls, there are cultivated fields, gardens and houses. 
From the third to the seventh fortress, shops and bazars 
are closely crowded together. By the palace of the king 
there are four bazars, situated opposite to one another’’.‘ 





1 Caesar Rrederice: Purchas, Pilgrims,. X, p. 97.. Sewell’s estimate is 


12 miles by to. For. Emp., p. 83. 
* For details about the location of royal apartments in a palace, see 
Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, p. 20. 
bs Seen, Ysa, We MQW 
‘ Bihar, Hist. of Lndia, IN, p. 1075 Major, India, p. 24. 
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Paes is equally eloquent about the prosperous condition 
in the interior of the city. ‘‘Between all these enclosures 
are plains and valleys where rice is grown, and there are 
gardens with many orange-trees, limes, citrons, and rad- 
dishes (rabaos), and other kinds of garden produce as in 
Portugal, only not lettuces or cabbages’’.. Then again, 
‘From this first circuit until you enter the city there is a 
great distance, in which are fields in which they sow rice 
and have many gardens and much water, which water comes 
from two lakes. The water passes through this first line of 
wall, and there is much water in the lakes because of springs ; 
and here are orchards and a little grove of palms, and 
many houses’’.*. The same traveller continues to give us 
interesting details about the city from the moment he 
arrived at the first gate of the capital. ‘‘Returning, then, 
to the first gate of the city, before you arrive at it you 
pass a little piece of water and then you arrive at the wall, 
which is very strong, all of stone-work, and it makes a bend 
before you arrive at the gate; and at the entrance of this 
gate are two towers, one on each side, which makes it 
very strong. It is large and beautiful. As soon as you 
pass inside there are two little temples; one of them has an 
enclosing wall with many trees, while the whole of the 
other consists of buildings; and this wall of the first gate 
encircles the whole city. Then going forward you have 
another gate with another line of wall, and it also encircles 
the city inside the first, and from here to the king’s palace 
is all streets and rows of houses, very beautiful, and houses 
of captains and other rich and honourable men; you will 
see rows of houses with many figures and decorations 
pleasing to look at’’.® 

Side by side with these eulogistic accounts of the 
foreigners, we may read the description of the capital by 
Gangadévi in her famous poem Madhurdvijayam : 


aerate fast ara fasaristadaa: | 
Wasa) TA: WNT TeHtarTaay t 


® Sewell, For. Emp., p. 243. 
* Ibid., pp. 253-4. 
* Ibid., p. 254. 
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qimarndaraeniaariag | 
Garnet ara War ayaa | 
SASS aTaaarhan aay | 
SAAR TARY Gena A 
CAI] TATE TREAT BATA: | 
Mergen: agi: serfia | 
THANDIE: | 
APAUTGAAA: BTA: stfady Zar y 
HAVE RM ATAATLALOIE: | 
waMaHEran: Afeat afeqda: a 
HASNT: AKTHOASGS: | 
Heaths: fear attaaars: 
TUT AAT aA ASA: | 
da: sarfaatedar aeadeqret: o 
faaactaras faereaarartear | 
afaqorareisneamaciareerteanr i 
fartraraaeratacran fart 
Te OAThAAsa esa Efrat O 
TAFUETATT TGS 
Gare garaaciiniwacn 
ava fefssaiat sea aaotirary 
weg aiiaat aq ease: | 
aeat orange si aatosneer | 
yard Peaaorai qaol ena 
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RATA RAe Here Ae: | 
AUCH HPA THF EHTGA | 

wa dey agiaiagufaares 1 
ave aveqed faaaa frahea: t 
qaaNgerAooraenraatag: | 

Bead GA aad Gear sa ABlSaT: | 
aga oy falta sreeat aqua: | 
ara: Salient fear: 
gaiarg arfieaaqearerartehe: 
aera wale: feet aera t 
USP ATAANAS AY SAT: | 
HAP WY BRI saaqih EeaSQay I 
aa elon weraT sat equ|rkes 
qadad aset wand Gas: A 
AUS: ARTETA ATSEAAT: | 
Serna oe seqed oa ata: | 
FAIA Bayassrfaaaarawy | 

Sia: qaetea: frerata qe: 
ma aayataa arfaed eaES | 
aterd SaATIR a we a Rad | 


Making some provision for the exercise of poetical 
fancy which must have inevitably crept into a description 
like this," we thay compare the account of the capital as 
given by Gangadévi with that recorded by a foreigner like 





2 Gahgadévi, Madhurdvijayam, 1, vv. 43-66, pp. 5-8. 
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Duarte Barbosa. This traveller writes: ‘‘Forty leagues 
from these mountains inland, there is a very large city 
called Bijanaguer, very populous and surrounded on one 
side by a very good wall, and on another by a river, and 
on the other by a mountain. This city is on level ground, 
and the King of Narsinga always resides in it. He is a 
Gentile and 1s called Raheni: he has in this place very 
large and handsome palaces with numerous courts in which 
are many mounds, pools of water with plenty of fish, 
gardens of shrubs, flowers, and sweet-smelling herbs’’.' 
It is hard to believe that the modern hamlet of Hampe 
with its rugged precipices*, and scorching rocks could ever 
have harboured the designs of thousands of industrious 
people. For in the days of Varthema this very spot was 
throbbing with great life. “It 1s a place of great mer- 
chandise, is extremely fertile, and is endowed with all 
possible kinds of delicacies’’.* Part of its wealth came 
from the tribute which the neighbouring kings paid to the 
Emperor at Vijayanagara; but much of it was due to the 
endeavours of the people who, if the accounts before us are 
true, spared no pains to have a most prosperous inland 
and foreign trade. It was not only in the palmy days of 
Krishna Déva Raya the Great that the capital attracted 
foreigners by its splendour. Even so early as A.D. 1375 
accounts of its magnificence reached the ears of the north- 
ern neighbours of the Hindu rulers. Sultan Mujahid of 
Gulbarga desifed to see the capital in that -year.*. The 
Sultans of the north were in a way also responsible for the 
grandeur of the capital, which was enriched by the huge 
subsidies they paid to the imperial treasury at Vijayanagara. 
Ibrahim ’Adil Shah, for example, gave a subsidy of about 
two million sterling, besides many other valuable gifts.° 
There was one other source which was also responsible 
for the immense wealth of the citizens and kings of Vijaya- 
nagara. The mines in the Empire gave them a plentiful 
supply of gold and precious stones. It is true that our 
knowledge at present of the éxact location, number and 


1 Barbosa, Stanley, pp. 85-6; Dames, I., pp. 201-2. 

2 For Newbold’s Acecrioting of Vijayanagara in 1845 read J.A.S B. XIV, 
P. m, p. 518; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 83. 

* Varthema, Temple, p. §1. 

* Sewell, ibid., p.81. According to our computation the capital must 
have been nearing its completion about this time. B.A.S. 

5 Sewell, ibid., p. 171, op. cit. 
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yield of the gold mines in the Vijayanagara Empire is 
extremely meagre, But there is no denying the fact that 
the people of Vijayanagara were aware of mines of gold 
and precious stones and that they worked them. The fact 
that the capital was built amidst hills is to. be noted in this 
connection, According to the Hindu writers, the moun- 
tains and hills are the repositories of gems; and the capital, 
aS we have seen, as laid down in the Sukraniti, was to 
be near a mountain. But it is not the observance of this 
mediaeval principle which explains the wealth of the 
capital so much as the profit which the monarchs made by 
working the mines inside the limits of the Empire.’ Even 
the wilful destruction of diamonds as narrated in the fol- 
lowing sad story of Tirumala Raya could not empty the 
city of its rich contents: 

The Muhammadan ruler, [brahim, ’Adil Shah, had 
scarcely crossed the Krishna, when Rama Raya, who nad 
schemed to secure the throne against Tirumala Raya, with 
his ‘‘confederates, who had bribed many of the troops in 
the city, broke their newly made vows, and hastened to- 
wards Beejanuggur, resolved to put the roy to death, on 
pretence of revenging the murder of his predecessor. Hoje 
Termul Roy, seeing he was betrayed, shut himself up in 
the palace, and becoming mad from despair, blinded all 
the royal elephants and horses, also cutting off their tails, 
that they might be of no use to his enemy. All the dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, other precious stones, and pearls, 
which had been collected in a course of many ages, he 
crushed to powder between heavy millstones, and scattered 
them on the ground. He then fixed a sword-blade into a 
pillar of his apartment, and ran his breast upon it with 
such force that it pierced through and came out at the back, 
thus putting an end to his existence, just as the gates of 
the palace were opened to his enemies. Ramaraje now 
became roy of Beejanuggur without a rival’’.’ 


2 Sewell, For. Emp., Appendix A.—Diamonds, pp. 399-401. The subject 
of mines, together with other details connected with the purely economic 
life of the people, will be dealt with in a separate dissertation. According 
to Caesar Frederick. *‘...... Also six days journey from Bezenager, 
is the place where they get Diamants; I was not there, but it was told me 
that it is a great place, compassed with a wall, and that they sell the 
earth within the wall, for so much a squadron, and the limits are set how 
deepe or how flow they shall digge’? Purchas, Pilgrims, X, 9. 97. 

* Firigshtah quoted by Sewell, ibid., p. 171. 





Sculptures on the Walls of the House of Victory. 
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And, finally, there were the foreign traders, whose 
contribution to the material wealth of the capital was in- 
deed great. According to Paes it seems as if the city of 
Vijayanagara was the meeting-place of the traders of the 
world. ‘“‘In this city you will find men belonging to every 
nation and people, because of the great trade which it ‘has, ~ 
and the many precious stones there, principally diamonds’’.' 
Barbosa also bears witness to the cosmopolitan nature of 
the citizens of Vijayanagara: ‘‘They (i.e., the wide streets 
and squares) are constantly filled with an innumerable 
crowd of all nations and creeds; for, besides many Moorish 
merchants and traders, and the Gentile inhabitants of the 
country who are very rich, an infinite number of others 
flock there from all parts, who are able to come, dwell, 
trade, and live very freely and in security. .. .’’.? 

Over such a magnificent city there blew a terrible storm.’ 
On the battlefield of Rakshasa-Tangadi, which by a 
strange idiosyncrasy of history has been termed Talikota, 
on the 25th of January A.p. 1565* the combined forces of 
the followers of Islam met the gallant army of the Hindu 
monarch. Into the causes and course of this memorable 
battle, the most decisive so far as the history of southern 
India is concerned, we shall not enter.> But there is one 
little point that deserves an explanation, especially in a 
treatise like this which deals with the life of the Hindu 
people under the Vijayanagara kings. The crushing defeat 


* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 256. 

? Barbosa, Stanley, p. 85; Dames, [., p. 202. 

* For Sewell’s conjecture about the state of the city in a.p. 1564, read 
ibid., p. 200. 
. Fine date of the battle is disputed. Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, HI, 
pp- 126, 414; Hultzsch, I.A., XIII, p.154; Sewell places it on Tuesday, 
January 23rd. For Emp., p. 202; Francis, Bellary Gas., p. 42 follows him. 
(Ch. II of the Bellary Gasetteey was written by Francis with the help of 
Sewell, Preface). Burgess calculates it as January 25th. Chronology. p. 41. 
Heras, on the 25th January. Aravidu, p.217. In the Rdéma Rayana 
Bakhair, we have the date rst of May, a.p. 1564. Rama Rayana Bakhair 
Ed. by T. Tatécharyagarma, pp. 4-5. See also R. S. Aiyar, J. I. H. 
VI., P. IL, p.67, seg. As regards the name, the Rev. Heras, who is 
the only writer, so far as I know, who has rejected tha name Talikota for 
the more correct designation given above, writes consistently Raksas-Tagdi. 
This, I presume, is due to his having relied on the Maratha account of 
the battle as given in the Maratha copy of the MS. Rama Rayana Bakhair. 
The tn is Rakshgsa- }. The printed copy of Rama Rayana 
Bakhair and the MS. Versions in the Mack. Collection, in the India Office” 
Library which I have examined, confirm this. B.A.S. 

* See Heras, Aravidu, p. 2a2, seq. 
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which the Hindus sustained, the glowing description of the 
success of the enemy in the accounts of later Muhammadan 
chroniclers, and the misconception which exists in some 
quarters about the Vijayanagara Empire in A.D. 1565 and 
after—all these have been responsible for the charge of 
cowardice that has been levelled against the Hindu mon- 
arch and their soldiers on the battlefield of Rakshasa- 
Tanhgadi. Thus Francis wrote in the Bellary Gazetteer: 
‘‘Deserted by their king and the commandant of their 
troops, the people of the capital made no effort to defend 
themselves and the very next day the city was looted by 
the hordes of wandering gipsy tribes of the country. On 
the third day the victorious Muhammadans arrived, and 
for the next five months they set themselves deliberately to 
destroy everything destructible within the walls of the 
capital’’.' How far this is an accurate estimate of the con- 
duct of the Hindus and Muhammadans deserves now to be 
seen. 

We shall take the first assertion about the desertion 
of the Hindu Emperor. Ali ’Adil Shah took over the 
command of the right wing to oppose Venkatadri, the left 
was entrusted to Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Ali Barid Shah, 
in front of Tirumala’s wing, while the centre was led by 
Husain Nizam Shah.? The Hindu leader, ‘‘the so-called 
Emperor of Vijayanagara was then a very old man: accord- 
ing to Ferishta he was seventy; the Burhdn-i-Ma’dasir says 
he was eighty; but the Portuguese authors who seem more 
reliable on this point, on account of their frequent inter- 
course with the court of Vijayanagara, state that he was 
in the g6th year of his age’’.* ‘‘Before the battle, Tirumala 
and Venkatadri tried to persuade their aged brother Rama 
Raya to leave the superintendence of the army to them. 
His advanced years made his position precarious in battle. 
But Rama Raya could not be induced to change his mind; 
and with the valour of a man of thirty, he despatched them 
back to their respective wings’. The gallant Hindu leader 


1 Francis, Bellary Gaz., p. 43. Sewell’s remarks are too well known 
to be quoted here. For. Emp., pp. 109; 207-8. 

* Heras, Aravidu, p. 205. 1 follow for the present the account of 
the battle as given by Fr. Heras. In a subsequent treatise, because of the 
new information I have been able to secure on the subject, I hope to be 
able to discuss the causes and course of this battle in detail. B.A.S. 

* Heras, ibid., p. 201. 

* Couto, VIII, p. 90; Heras, ibid., p. 20. 
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with his brave body-guard, which was, according to Heras, 
composed of the Rachevadu soldiers,’ ‘‘almost defeated his 
enemies’’,? when there ‘‘was a movement in the Hindu 
army that decided the fate of the day’’.’ 

It is this particular point in the history of Vijaya- 
nagara that has been ignored by most of the writers 
on south [Indian history. The contemporary witness 
who supplies us with a most interesting detail about 
the great battle of eee is Caesar_Frederick, 
who visited the capital in I 367. This shrewd 
traveller thus observes: ‘‘The Citie Bezeneger was 
sacked in the yeere 1565 by foure Kings of the Moores, 
which were of great power and might. . . . And yet these 
foure Kings were not able to overcome this Citie’ and the 
King of Bezeneger, but by treason. This King of Bezen- 
eger was a Gentile, and had, amongst all other of his 
Captaines, two which were notable, and they were Moores: 
and these two Captaines had either of them in charge three- 
score and ten or fourscore thousand men. These two 
Captaines being of one Religion with the foure Kings which 
were Moores, wrought meanes with them to betray their 
owne King into their hands. The King of Bezeneger 
esteemed not the force of the foure Kings his enemies, but 
went out of his Citie to wage battell with them in the fields; 
and when the Armies were joyned, the battell lasted but a 
while, not the space of foure houres, because the two traiter- 
ous Captaines, in the chiefest of the fight, with their 
companies turned their faces against their King, and made 
such disorder in his Armie, that as astonished they set 
themselves to flight’. It was only when the tide of battle 
turned through the treachery of two Muhammadan captains, 
—one of whom ’Ain-ul-Mulk, according to Heras, ‘‘seems 
to have come from a family of traitors”’,*—that **Rama 
Raya then attempted to make his escape on_foot’’ only to 
be seized by an elephant before he was taken to the presence 
of Husain Nizam Shah. Husain Nizam Shah beheaded 
the venerable prisoner with his own hand, exclaiming : 
‘Now I am avenged on thee! Let God do what he will 





1 Heras, Aravidu, p. 204. 

2 Faria y Sousa, Asia Port, II, pp. 252-3; Heras, ibid., p. 210. 

* Heras, ibid., p. 211. 

* Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Ptlgrims, X, p. 93-- 

* Heras, ibid., p. 212. 

* Ibid., p. 213. “. 4 
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to me’.’* This seemingly lengthy digression into the de- 
tails of the action which shattered the magnificence of. 
Vijayanagara explains the alleged desertion by the Hindu 
leader and the commandant of the troops. 

There remains the third statement made in the Bellary 
Gazetteer—the looting of the capital on ‘‘the very next day’’, 
the arrival of the Muhammadans on the ‘‘third”’ day, and, 
finally, the deliberate destruction by the victors of every- 
thing destructible within the walls of the capital for the next 
five months. The entry of the ‘“‘hordes of wandering gip- 
sies’’, by which term we suppose the author of the Bellary 
Gazetteer refers to a particular class of forest tribes, is con- 
nected with the question of the reoccupation of the capital 
by the Hindus after the sad event. We shall say some- 
thing about it presently. We shall examine the question 
of the stay of the Sultans in the Hindu capital. According 
to Firishtah the enemies halted for ten days on the battle- 
field, and for six months they made their stay in the great 
city.” The first statement of Firishtah is corroborated by 
the anonymous chronicler of the Burhdn-i-Ma’dsir who says 
that the allied armies halted for ten days on the field of 
action.» Couto however remarks that the Muhammadans 
halted only for three days.‘ Caesar Frederick adds his 
testimony to that of Firishtah as regards the number of 
months the Sultans were in the capital. ‘‘. ... And the 
foure Kings of the Moores entred the Citie Bezeneger with 
great triumph, and there they remained sixe moneths, 
searching under houses and in all places for money and 
other things that were hidden, and then they departed to 
their owne Kingdomes, because they were not able to main- 
tayne such a Kingdom as that was, so farre distant from 
their owne Countrie’’.* If the fact of the occupation of the 
capital by the enemy for a period of six months following 
the battle is proved beyond doubt by the evidence of two 
independent writers, it cannot be that the capital could ever 
have been looted during this time by a horde of wandering 


2 Costo, VII, pp. o1-2; Heras, Aravidu, p. 213. n. (7). A stone 
representation of Rama Raya’s head exists in the Bijapur Museum. Cousens, 
Bijapur and its Architectural Remains, p. 9 and n. (2). 

3 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 111., pp. 414-5. 

* Haig, Burhan-t-Ma’aésir, 1.4. L., p. 194. See also Heras, Arvavidu, 


p. 217. 
* Couto, VIII, p.92; Heras, sbid. 
“ Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, pp. 93-4: 
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gipsies, however strong these may have been in numbers,’ 
and whatever zeal they may have evinced to out-rival the 
Sultans in their greed for the hidden treasures of the Hindu 
capital. That the Muhammadans did not ‘‘destroy every- 
thing destructible within the walls of the capital’, as is 
expressed in the Bellary Gazetteer, is clear from the remarks 
of Caesar Frederick: ‘‘And the Citie of Bezeneger is not ~ 
altogether destroyed, yet the houses stand still, but emptie, 
and there is dwelling in them nothing, as is reported, but 
Tygres and other wild beasts’’.' 

This traveller also tells us that the Vijayanagara 
Emperor (Tirumala) was in the capital in a.p. 1567. ‘In 
the yeer of our Lord 1567, I went from Goa’’, writes 
Frederick, ‘‘to Bezeneger the chief Citie of the kingdom of 
Narsinga eight dayes journey from Goa, within the Land, 
in the companie of two other Merchants which carried with 
them three hundred Arabian Horses to that King’’.* 
Indeed, it must be said to the credit of the Hindus that they 
tried to reoccupy the capital after the disaster. ‘‘ ‘Tirumala 
returned to Vijayanagara after the departure of the Deka- 
nese’ says Anquetil du Perron’’.* The return of the Regent 
Tirumala, in the opinion of the Rev. Heras, ‘‘is one of the 
outstanding events of those days. It signifies that after the 
battle of Raksas-Tagdi (Rakhasa-Tangadi) the ruler of 
Vijayanagara did not despair of restoring the Empire to 
its ancient grandeur; to maintain the capital next to the 
boundaries of their enemies showed the indomitable courage 
that could still challenge the Deccani Muhammadans, with 
the sure hope of crushing them as in former days, for 
Vijayanagara was the city of Victory!’* In this bold 
venture of Tirumala we have an insight into the Hindu 
character under the Vijayanagara kings: it was the desire 
to do daring deeds in spite of overwhelming disaster. If 
the Muhammadan Sultans were in the capital immediately 
after the war, and if they were followed by the Hindu 
Regent, who was at least for two years in the city, then, 
it could not have been that the wandering hordes of gipsies 
looted the capital on the next day of. the battle. 





* Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p.97. Heras, Aravidw pp. 
225-226. Here we have an estimate of the destruction of the capital by 
the Muharnmadans. 

> Caesar Frederick, ibid., p. 92. 

* Heras, ibid., p. 229. 

* Tatd, 
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When they entered the capital can be made out by 
ascertaining when the Hindus determined to evacuate it 
for ever. Tirumala in spite of his ambitious designs, was 
ill-fitted to carry out the great project. From the following 
story of the sad plight which befell the poor merchants, 
it is evident that Tirumala was sacrificing the principles 
of honesty for reasons of State. ‘‘When the kings (i.e., 
the Sultans) were departed from Bezeneger’’, writes Caesar 
Frederick, ‘‘this Termiragio (Tirumala) returned to the 
Citie, and then beganne for to repopulate it, and sent word 
to Goa to the Merchants, if they had any Horses, to bring 
them to him, and he would pay well for them; and for this 
cause the aforesaid two Merchants that I went in companie 
withall, carried those Horses that they had to Bezeneger. 
Also this Tyrant made an order or law, that if any Mer- 
chant had any of the Horses that were taken in the afore- 
said battell (of Rakshasa-Tangadi) or warres, although they 
were of his owne marke, that he would give as much for 
them as they would: and beside he gave generall safe 
conduct to all that should bring them. When by this 
meanes hee saw that there were great store of Horses 
brought thither unto him, he gave the Merchants fair words, 
until such time as he saw they could bring no more. Then 
hee licenced the Merchants to depart, without giving them 
any thing for their Horses, which when the poore men 
saw, they were desperate, and as it were mad with sorrow 


and griefe’’.’ 


Tirumala evidently was gathering streneth for another 
conflict with the enemy. But the City of Victory could 
not rejuvenate Hindu life after the fatal disaster of 
Raékshasa-Tangadi. Arrangements were made to evacuate 
it. **... the Natives in three days’ time’’, writes 
Faria y Sousa, ‘“‘had carried One Thousand Five 
Hundred and Fifty Elephants loaded with Money and 
Jewels, worth above One Hundred Millions of Gold and 
the Royal Chair (i.e., the famous Diamond-throne) for 
great Days that could not be valued’’.?, This was the time 


*Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p.94. See also Heras, 
Aravidu, p. 230. 

1 Faria y Sousa, 11, pp. 252-3. It must be noted here that Faria y 
Sousa, who wrote at a later age, connects the story of the evacuation of 
the capital with that which mentions the discovery of a huge diamond of 
the size of an egg by Adil Shah. Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, Q.].M.S. XIII, p. 625. 
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when ‘“‘after the departure of the Empire and the nobility 
from the capital’’, when there was ‘‘no garrison’”’ ‘‘within 
its walls to defend it against any, attack’’, that the ‘‘Bed- 
ues’’, who, according to Couto, ‘“‘are jungle people’, 
*‘pounced down on the heipless city, and in six different 
attacks looted all its houses, carrying away numberless 
precious things left by the nobles in their hasty flight’’.? 
These Bedues could only have been the Bédars whom 
Krishna Déva Raya had tried to win over and conciliate 
by his generous policy. And it is these same Bedues to 
whom Caesar Frederick evidently refers in the following 
words: ‘‘For it was necessarie to rest there (i.e., in the 
City) untill all the wayes were cleere of Theeves, which 
that time arranged up and downe’’.? 

Having dispensed with the erroneous assumptions made 
by some writers as regards the character of the Hindu 
leaders and of the Hindu commanders, and the sack of 
the capital by the Bédars, we may now gauge the effect 
of the battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi on the administration, 
and, therefore, on the life of the Empire. Here one may 
tentatively agree with the Rev. Heras, who answers the 
question: ‘‘What was the interior state of the Empire in 
the meanwhile? Both Couto and Faria y Sousa relate 
that after the battle of Raksas-Tagdi the whole territory 
of Vijayanagara was divided among the sons and nephews 
of Rama Raya; and several modern authors have blindly 
followed their statements. But we know from epigraphical 
records that there was at that time no such break-up of 
the Empire: the members of the Aravidu family remained 
as united as ever. That explains why the anonymous 
author of the life of St. Xavier, who wrote his book a 
little later, writes to this effect, after narrating the battle 
of Raksas-Tagdi: ‘Nevertheless the king of this countrv 
was not so much knocked down, for he is still very rich 
and powerful; and he possesses a large state, and has 
quite a good number of elepants and great cavalry and 
Infantry’.’’* 

But there were some who deserted the Hindu cause. 
‘It seems, indeed, that several petty chiefs and governors 
of the North of the Empire, either through fear of the 





1 Heras, Aravidu, p. 223, and n. (3). 

® Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p. 94. 

* Heras, ibid., .p. 242, seq. See also R.S. Aiyar J.1.H. V¥:, Pl, 
pp. 67-79, Op, cit. 
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Muhammadans, or on account of their own ambition, pro- 
claimed themselves independent in their cities or fortress- 
es’’,) These were the chieftains of Ad6ni Bankdapur, 
Dharwar, and Tirukal. And in the south, ‘‘perhaps the 
only one who withdrew his allegiance’’ was the chief of 
Kalasa-Karkala, in South Kanara.2, With the loss of the 
northern provinces the Vijayanagara monarchs were not 
much concerned: their attention was now concentrated on 
the great problem of reconstructing and preserving the 
Hindu Empire, which they did from three capitals—Pen- 
ugonda, Chandragiri and Vellore. 


SEcTION 6. The Later Capitals 


The great capital, which had not its rival as regards 
fortifications and wealth, was abandoned by the Hindus. 
They were cowed by the cruel fate that overtook Rama 
Raya. The invasion of the Bédars, who must have swept 
over the capital in greater numbers then we can gather, 
must have made matters worse. But the motive which 
drove Tirumala finally out of Vijayanagara was the insecu- 
rity which he felt against the enemy. ‘‘Frederick seems to 
attribute it to another war with the Muhammadans; and 
phe Chikkadevaraya Vamsavali says clearly that he chang- 
ed his capital ‘on account of the constant atticks of the 
Muhammadans’ which naturally baffled all attempts on the 
part of the Regent to repopulate the city’’.° 

The seat of the Empire, which immediately after the 
battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi, took shelter at Tirupati,‘ was 
finally fixed by Tirumala at Penugonda. This is confirmed 
by Anquetil du Perron, the Chikkadévaraéya Vamsavah, 
and Caesar Frederick. ‘‘Anquetil du Perron states that ‘not 
long after he (Tirumala) transferred his court to Panegorde’ 
(Penugonda), and the Chikkadevaraya Vamsavali records 
that after a short time he changed his capital from Vijaya- 
ngara to Penukonda’’.’ But Frederick gives us the date 
of this event: ‘‘In the yeere of our Lord God, 1567, for 


? Heras, Aravidu, p. 243. 

> Ibid., and n. (5). 

* Chikkadévariya Varhfavali, The Sources, p. 303; Heras, ibdid., 
. 236. 
as Heras, ibid., pp. 228, 233. 

é Anquetil du Perron, Des Reserches Historiques et Geographigies sur 
‘Inde, p. 166; S, K. Aiyangar, The Sources, p. 302; Heras, ibid. p. 235. 
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the ill successe that the people of Bezeneger had, in that 
their Citie was sacked by the foure Kings, the King with 
his court went to dwell in a Castle eight dayes journey 
up in the land from Bezeneger, called Penugonde’’.’ 

Penugonda was a hill-fort, 3,000 feet high, in the south 
of the modern Anantapur district. ‘‘Kriyasakti Wadeyar, 
an ancestor of the Rajas of Bellur, is said to be the founder 
of the fort at Penugonda’’.? During the reign of Bukka I, 
Anantarasa Odeyar, who was the great minister (maha- 
pradhdna) of Bukka’s son Vira Viripanna, enlarged and 
fortified this centre of defence.* This was the place where, 
according to Nuniz, ‘‘Tymarsaa’’ was imprisoned and 
murdered.‘ An inscription praises it as a god-built city, 
the fotifications of which no man could possibly take.’ 
Chennapa Nayudu, an officer of Tirumala Déva, in Saka 
1499 (A.D. 1587-8), repaired its fortifications in the reign 
of Srirahga Raya.* Nothing more conclusively proves 
the vitality of the Hindu power than the fact that 
twelve years after the great battle of Rakshasa- 
Tangadi, the Hindus were able to defend  success- 
fully the new capital against the Muhammadans. 
In A.D. 1577 Jagadéva Raya, the chief of Chennapattana, 
and son-in-law of Sriranga Raya, bravely defended 
Penugonda against the enemy.’ It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Penugonda should be christened by the 
name of the old city—Vijayanagara Penugonda. Thus 
we are told in the History of the Carnataca Governors 


1 Caesar Frederick, Purchas, Pilgrims, X, p.97. See also Heras, 
Aravidu, p. 235, m. (7); £.C., UL, Intr., p. 26; Nj: 198, p;115; Bp. 
Ind., Ul, pp. 238-90; Ep. Ind., XII, p. 341, m. (2). 

2 Wilson, Mack. Coll., p. 345; (1882 ed.); II. p. 6g (1828 ed.); Heras, 
ibid., p. 237. 

* 339 of 1901; Ep. Ind., VI, p. 327; Heras, tbid., p. 237. 

“ Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 309-11. 

® 341 of 1911. 

* 336 of 1901. Heras writes the following in connection with the same 
inscription: ‘‘The Muhammadans were not likely to shake again the throne 
of the Telugu Empire as long as it was lodged within such a fortress, es- 
pecially after the Regent himself had repaired its fortifications, under the 
direction of Chennappa Nayudu’’. Aravidu, p. 238. The epigraph does not 
warrant such a statement; on the other hand, it merely says that Chennapa 
Nayudu, who, as related above, was an officer of Tirumala Déva, repaired 
and extended the fort (of Penugonda) and defeated several Muhammadan 
chiefs. How the Rev. Heras came to relegate the Regent to the position 
of a subordinate of Chennapa Nayudu cannot be understood! B.A.S. 

'R.C. UL Intr., p. 28: 
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that “. .. Vistanagaram-Penu-Kondaipatnam was, for 
many years, the capital of the Rayer’’.’ 

The first Hindu monarch to be crowned at Penugonda in 
the orthodox fashion was Ranga Raya II, the second son 
of Tirumala.?, The lawful Emperor, Sadisiva Raya, was 
first imprisoned and then murdered by one of the sons of 
Tirumala.* The construction of the lofty eastern gépuram 
of the ancient temple of Viraipaksha by Tirumala, a 
nephew of Ranga Raya II, seemed to atone for the treason 
committed by the members of the new dynasty.‘ Tiru- 
mala ‘‘did many acts of charity and maintained the worship 
of Viripaksha. ... He made an extensive and cool garden 
by the side of the Tungabhadra in Kishkindha (Vijaya- 
nagar), and there built the temple of Sriranganatha 
resembling Srirangam on the banks of the Kavéri’’.. The 
new rulers acknowledged their deep love for the old capital 
by constructing works of merit within its precincts; but 
they showed that they could suit themselves to the chang- 
ing times by fixing their government at the new centre of 
Penugonda. Thus the very same fortress which had wel- 
comed the Hoysalas, when they fled before the onrush of 
the Muhammadans, now received with equal warmth their 
rightful heirs, the Emperors of Vijayanagara, who also fied 
before the onslaught of the same enemy. 

Burgess, while dealing with the change of the capital, 
wrote: ‘“‘Tirumala Raja, brother of Rama Raja of Vijaya- 
nagar, retires to Penugonda, his brother Venkatadri 
establishing himself at Chandragiri’’.6 The assumption 
implied here is that in the vear A.D. 1567 there was divided 
sovereignty ; and that the Vijayanagara Empire was broken 
up into two kingdoms. This is not borne out by historical 
facts.’ The transference of the capital from Penugonda 
in the Anantapur district, to Chandragiri in the North 
Arcot district, was made, according to some, in the year 
A.D. 1585, by Venkatpati Déva Raya, known also as 
Venkata II.* But there is every reason to believe that 


Taylor, O.H.MSS., Il, p.3; Heras, Aravidu, p. 238. 
A.S.R. for 1911-12, p. 182. 
Read Heras, ibid., pp. 245-6 for a discussion of this question. 
Raimarajiyamu, The Sources, p. 311; Heras, ibid., p. 239. 
Raémaréjiyamu, ibid. 
; Pend Pp. 42. 
as, ibid., 244. 
: Rice E.C., ii, ntr., p. 28. 
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Chandragiri became the capital under Venkatpati Déva II 
in A.D. 1592.' 

Reputed to have been founded by the Ydadava king 
Immaqdi Narasithha, about a.p. 1000,~ Chandragiri strove 
to attain some prominence under the Yadavas’ till the 
vicissitudes of the mediaeval rulers placed it finally under 
the charge of the Vijayangara Emperor Saluva Nara- 
simha. ‘this ruler made it the store-house of his treasures‘ ; 
and it may reasonably be supposed that Krishna Déva 
Raya occasionally made it one of his provincial seats.° 
With the advent of the Aravidu dynasty, it became the seat 
of Venkata, the third brother of Rama Raya.® It was 
transformed now into the capital of the Vijayanagara 
Empire.’ 

About the middle A.D. 1606, however, the fading for- 
tunes of a royal capital were shared by Chandragiri with 
the fortress of Vellore which, after the subjugation of the 
rebel chief Lingama Nayaka, was graced by the presence 
of the Emperor Venkatapati Déva Raya and his court.* 
This new centre was a product of mediaeval times. One 
Bommi Reddi, a native of Bhadrachalam, was its founder.° 
Like Chandragiri it had received the patronage of the 
Vijayanagara Emperor Narasitbha.’*° A magnificent for- 
tress, it had become the growing centre of the Nayakas of 
Vellore, who, especially during and after the times of 
Chinna Bomma, managed to rise to the rank of rebels. 
But the old fame Vijayanagara still clung to the new place 
even in the minds of foreign travellers. Mandelslo, a 
traveller from Holstein, who visited the coast of Coro- 
mandel in A.D. 1639, informs us that the king ‘‘resides 
sometimes at Bisnaga, sometimes at Narasinga’’. The 


1 Heras, Aravidu, p. 310-11; Q.J].M.S., XIV, pp. 131-2, n. (g). Read 
Chisholm, /..A. XII, p. 295, seq. 

3 Sewell, Lists, J, ps 150. 

* Taylor, O.H.MSS., Il, p. 8s. 

“ Wilks, Sketches, I, p. 15 (1810); I, p. 10 (1869); Garstin, Seuth Arcot 
Manual, p. 3; Caldwell, History of Tinnevelly, p. 4d. : 

5 Sewell, ibid. 

®° Chikkadévardya VamSavali, The Sources, p. 302. 

’ For further remarks, see Heras, tbid., p. 311. 

* Ramarajtyamu, The Sources, pp. 243, 251; Heras, ibid., p. 320. 

* Cox, North Arcot Manual, H, p. 418. 

*® Wilks, Sketches, I, p. 1§ (1810); 1, p. (1869); Garstin, South Arcet 
Manual, p. 3; Caldwell, History of Tinnevelly, p. 48. 

11 Mandelslo, Voyages and Travels, Lib., Il, p. 94; (Davis, 2qd ed. 1699): 
Heras, ibid., p. 313. 
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former referred to Chandragiri, the latter to Vellore. In 
A.D. 1646, three centuries after the foundation of the City 
of Victory by Bukka, his last representative fled to Bednore.' 

The grim irony of nature is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the case of the great city of Vijayanagara which, 
rising out of comparative insignificance, sank back into it 
after the mild memories of Srirahga Raya. At Anegundi 
is his legitimate successor,’ struggling against the preten- 
sions of the descendant® of those very potentates who had 
failed single-handed in every attempt of theirs to break the 
strength of-the monarchs of Vijayanagara for two centuries 
and a half of memorable history. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


SECTION 1. Preliminary Remarks 


THE success whtich crowned the efforts of the Hindus in 
mediaeval times may be attributed, among other factors, 
partly to the unflinching support which the people gave 
them, and partly to the immense revenue which they could 
command. Behind the story of Vidyaranya and the shower 
of gold which he is said to have brought down for 33 
ghatis (i.e. 1} hours), there lies the fact from the earli- 
est stages of their political supremacy, the sons of Safgama 
had at their disposal resources as regards money which 
brought upon them the envy of the contemporaries. In this 
chapter we shall be concerned with the general mode of 
the fiscal administration of the Vijayanagara monarchs, 
which to a large extent enables us to appreciate their 
attempts to preserve what they thought to be the best in 
Hindu thought and culture. We shall, therefore, restrict 
ourselves to those facts that give us a comprehensive view 
of the method of their revenue administration, as recorded 
in inscriptions and in the writings of foreign travellers, 
leaving out of account the minuter details of land tenure 


1 Wilks, Sketches, I, p. 57 (1810); I, p. 36 (1969); Satyanatha, 
Navaks, p. 132. For the last date of Srirafiga, read Dr. Aiyangar's remarks, 
Mes Set Rishpa Ravul of Sri-Radga Rayuly 

i-Kris avulu, son ri-Radga Rayuly. 
* The Nizam of Haidarabad. 
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and giher allied subjects, which, because of a paucity of 
materials, may be treated in a later dissertation. And in 
this important matter of revenue, too, we may acquaint 
aurselyes with the classical and mediaeval Hindu ideas 
which, while they governed the actions of the earlier 
monarchs of Vijayanagara in many matters, failed to leave 
a lasting impression, at least as regards one or two vital 
questions, on the minds of the later rulers whose influence 
showed signs of steady decline towards the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. Since ancient constitutional 
usage played an important part in moulding the action and 
thought of the Vijayanagara kings and people, we shall 
not omit to mention, wherever possible, some facts connected 
with the revenue administration in the ages preceding the 
advent of the rulers of Vijayanagara. 

The fundamental principles of the Hindu lawgivers as 
regards the question of revenue may be summed up in the 
statement of the Mahdbhdrata that the State is maintained 
by finance.’ This explains why Hindu canonists from 
Kautilya down to Sukrachirya have laid emphasis on the 
fact of finance being the basis of all the activities of the 
State.2, The importance of revenue is further seen in the 
relationship between the King and his people. But since 
we Shall revert to this particular topic in the course of this 
chapter, we may say for the present that the lawgivers 
have been as careful in advocating the right of the King 
to levy taxes from his people as they have been discreet in 
vindicating the right of the people to receive protection 
from the bande of their rulers. We may note incidentally 
in this connection that the State, according to the Hindu 
concepton, when threatened with a great danger, may have 
recourse to the strictest measures of raising revenue. This 
is perhaps what is meant by Bhishma when he says that 
a King whose friends have diminished, and foes have in- 
creased, should seize the wealth of all persons other than 
the ascetics and Brahmans. Such oppression of the 


1 “From the treasury springs his (i.e., king’s) religious merit, O son 
ef Kunti, and it is in consequence of the treasury that the roots of his 
kingdom extended”. Sdnti Parva, CKXXIII, p. 425. (Roy’s ed. 1890). Cf. 
1.H.Q., 1, p. 696; Ghosal, Hindu Political Theories, p. 204 (1st. ed.); 
Dikshitar, Hindu Administrative Institutons, p. 213. ; 

? Arthdsdstva, Bk. 1, Ch. vu, 66, p. 71; Sukrantti, Ch. 1V, di, il. 3-8, 


p- 138. 
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subjects for the purpose of safe-guarding the interests of 
the State is no sin.’ 

The inviolability of the Brahmans which is expressed 
here and elsewhere,? was, however, not so strictly adhered 
to by the Vijayanagara monarchs, who, as we shall see 
presently, while they allowed the Brahmans many privileges 
and granted them great gifts of land and money, subjected 
them to the ordinary financial rules of the State. For to 
these Hindu rulers the fundamental items of State con- 
sumption were the Army, the Rdshira or the Land, and the 
preservation of the Hindu Dharma—the threefold items 
almost identical with those enumerated in the treatise of 
Sukra.* Vijayanagara came into being, as we have already 
remarked, in the throes of the Muhammadan invasions, and 
it could only be maintained against foreign aggression by 
the strength of its arms. The Vijayanagara army, among 
other things, rested on the economic and social prosperity 
of the country. The preservation of Hindu Dharma, in 
its theoretical aspect of stimulating Hindu thought and 
literature, and in its practical shape of protecting the in- 
terests of the different classes of people, was impossible withi- 
out the security which seemed naturally to follow in the 
wake of the Hindu soldiers, and without the immense wealth 
which the rulers could in most instances command in a 
country that was economically prosperous. 

That the Vijayanagara monarchs had indeed before 
them the precepts of the ancient and mediaeval Hindu 
writers in the matter of State expenditure, is evident from 
the writings and actions of the greatest emperor of the land, 
Krishna Déva Raya, who in his Amuktamdlyada has defined 
expenditure in the following terms: ‘‘The expenditure of 
money which is utilised in buying elephants and _ horses, 
in feeding them, in maintaining soldiers, in the worship 
of gods and Brahmans and in one’s own enjoyment can 
never be called an expenditure’. We may compare this 
Vijayanagara conception of expenditure with that given by 
Kautilya. ‘‘The chanting of auspicious hymns during the 
worship of the gods and ancestors, and on the occasion of 


1 Santi Parva, CXXX, p. 417; CXXXH, p. 423; Ghosal, Hind. Pol. 


Theor., p. 200. 
7 Gautama, VIII, 12-13, p. 216, Madhava, Dayabhaga, p. 33. 


*!Sukraniti, TV, ii, t1. 4-6, p. 138, op. cit.; Sarkar, Pos, Back., W, P. 1, 
p. 323. 
4 Amuktamalyada, Canto IV, v. 262; J.1.H., IV, P. ut p. 73. 
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giving gifts, the harem, the kitchen, the establishment of 
messengers, the store-house, the armoury, the ware-house, 
the store-house of raw materials, manufactories. . . . free 
labourers, . . ., maintenance of infantry, cavalry, chariots, 
and elephants, herds of cows, the museum of beasts, deer, 
birds, and snakes, and storage of fire-wood and fodder 
constitute the body of expenditure. . .’’.t. Krishna Déva 
Raya also seemed to have had in his mind the principles 
of Sukra, who mentions the army as the root of the pros- 
perity of the kdésa and rashtra,? and who maintains that 
the expenditure on the army is productive in every sense.’ 

The same ruler has given us some more ideas of the 
division of State expenditure. ‘‘A‘king should divide his 
income into four parts, use one part for extensive bene-? 
factions and for enjoyment, two parts for the maintenance 
of a strong army, and one part to be added to the treasury’’.* 
The idea of improving the economic resources of the 
country, which is implied_in the statement that the king 
should spend one part for enjoyment and benefaction, leads 
us to the history of the economic activities of the monarchs, 
which, for reasons already stated, is outside our province. 
We may, however, note that the Hindu writers have not 
only recognized the importance of finance for the material 
prosperity of the State,> but have allowed the rulers a 
certain amount of latitude as regards raising revenue from 
their subjects. Having observed the conformity of Vijaya- 
nagara theory ’as regards State expenditure to that enunci- 
ated by the ancient and mediaeval writers, we may now 
turn our attention to the interesting question of the sources 
of revenue as given by them and as found in the country 
in the ages immediately preceding the Vijayanagara times. 
Finally we shall enumerate in some detail the system of 
Vijayanagara finance. 


SECTION 2. Theory as Regards Sources of Revenue 


Manu has specified the rate of taxation and customs 
duties thus: ‘‘A fiftieth part of the (increments on) cattle 





1 Arthagastra, Book. I, Ch. tv, 60, p. 64. 

2 Sukraniti, IV, ii, Ul. 28-9, p. 139. 

* Ibid., IV, vii, ll. 7-16. pp. 216-7; Sarkar, Pos. Back, H, P. 1, p. 115. 

* Amuktamdlyada, Canto IV, v. 238, J.J.H., IV, P. m1, p. 6o. 

+ “Without wealth a king may (by penances and the like) acquire 
religious merit. Life, however, is much more important than religious merit”’. 
Sdnti Parva, CXXX, pp. 146-7. 
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and gold may be taken by the king, and the eighth, sixth, 
or twelfth part of the crops. He may also take the sixth 
part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, 
(medical) herbs, substances used for flavouring food, 
flowers, roots, and fruits; of leaves, pot herbs, grass, 
(objects) made of cane, skins, of earthen vessels, and all 
(articles) made of stone’’.’ ‘‘Let the king make the com- 
mon inhabitants of his realm who live by traffic, pay 
annually some trifle which is called a tax. Mechanics and 
artisans, as well as Sidras who subsist by manual labour, 
he may cause to work (for himself) one (day) in each 
month. Let him not cut up his own root (by levying no 
taxes) nor the root of other (men) by excessive greed; for 
by cutting up his own root (or theirs) he makes himself 
or them wretched’’.? 

The Collector-General, according to Kautilya, shall 
“attend to (the collection of revenue from) forts... 
country parts. . . .mines. . .buildings, and gardens. . . 
forests. . .herds of cattle. . .and roads of traffic. . .Tolls, 
fines, weights and measures, the town-clerk. . . .the super- 
intendent of coinage. . .the superintendent of seals and 
passports, liquor, slaughter of animals, threads, oils, 
ghee, sugar. . ..the state goldsmith. . . .the warehouse of 
merchandise, the prostitute, gambling, building sites... . 
the corporation of artisans and handicraftsmen ... . the 
superintendent of gods, and taxes collected at the gates and 
from the people (known as) Bahirikas come under the 
heads of forts. Produce from crown lands. . .portion of 
produce payable to the government. . .religious taxes. . . 
taxes paid in money. . . .merchants, the superintendent of 
rivers, ferries, boats and ships, towns, pasture grounds, 
road-cess. . . ropes. . .and ropes to bind thieves. . come 
under the head ‘Of country parts. Gold, silver, diamonds, 
gems, pearls, corals, conch shells, metals. . . salt and 
other minerals extracted from plains and mountain slopes 
come under the head of mines. Flower gardens, fruit 
gardens, vegetable gardens, wet fields and fields where 
crops are grown by sowing roots for seeds. . . come under 
sétu. Game forests, timber forests; and elephant forests 
are forests. Cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, 
horses, and mules come under the bead of herds. Land 


4 Manu, VII, 130-2, pp. 236-7. 
3 [bid., NUL, 137-8, pp. 237-8. 
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and waterways are the roads of traffic. All these form the 
body of income. . .Capital. . .share. . .premia. . .parigha 
(?) fixed taxes. . . premia on coins. . . .and fixed fines. . 
are several forms of revenue .. .’’.' 

In the Swkraniti the following nine sources of revenue 
are enumerated : 


(a) Bhaéga or rent or tax on land; 

(b) Sulka or duties on commerce; 

(c) Danda or fines realized’ by the State through its 
penal authority ; : 

(d) Akristapdchya or what is_ received without 
cultivation or effort, e.g., nature’s contribution ; 

(e) Aranya or forest produce; 

(f) Akara or mineral wealth; 

(g) Nidhi or that which is deposited with the State 
bank by the citizens; 

(h) Asvadémika or unowned property which is escheat to 
State, and 

(1) Takshardhita or that which is gotten from thieves:? 
In another connection we have the following list of items 
that provide the State with revenue: sulka or duty, both 
customs and excise, land revenue, royalty on mining, 
grasses, timber and forest produce in general, animal 
husbandry or cattle rearing, working and compulsory 
labour, money lender or employer of loan capital, taxes on 
houses and dwellings, on the site for stalls used by the 
shopkeepers, and road cess to be paid for the preservation 
and repair of streets.* “By these ten heads of income, the 
State is in a position to tap every resource of the people. 
“No species of property is left untaxed. Land in every 
form, including forests, and mines, houses and stalls for 
residence or for business, labor, sales and purchase, as 
well as capital,—no conceivable source of the citizen’s in- 
come is to get scot-free. To these we should probably 
have to add an eleventh item, viz., fines inflicted by the 
courts of Justice. . .In addition to the normal sources of 
income, we have some sort of an emergency collection in 
Sukra’s thought. For war purposes, or for other extra- 
ordinary contingencies, we are told, the usual rates may he 


* Arthasastra, Bk. II, Ch. VI, 60, pp. 63-4. The areas names, ¢.g., 
durga, rdshtra, vraja, are omitted in this quotation. B.A 

3 Sukraniti, 1, Il. 209-14, pp. 73-4; Sarkar, Pos. Back., I P. 1, p. 112. 

* Sukraniti, IV, ii, 212-58, pp. 147-9; Sarkar, ébid., p. 116, seg. 
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enhanced all along the line. Even holy places and 
properties consecrated to the gods, which are untouchable 
in peace times, may be conscripted under the war budget. . 
Possibly, in order to make assurance doubly sure, state- 
hoarding is regarded by philosophers' who, like German 
and Japanese statesmen, are obsessed by the notion of 
self-defence against foreign aggression, as a second string 
to the bow of sound war-finance’’.? 

These principles of the Hindu lawgivers make it clear 
that the State is entitled not only to levy taxes from the 
people, on condition that it assures them protection, but is 
also permitted to strengthen its financial stability in times 
of need by having recourse to extraordinary courses of 
action. The multifarious items which, according to 
Kautilya and Sukrichérya, are to be taxed, and the 
sanction which they have given for a monarch to encroach 
on the property of the Brahmans when beset with danger, 
may enable us to understand the system of taxation under 


Vijayanagara which left almost no_article yntaxed in the 


Empire. 


SECTION 3. Taxation in Pre-Vijayanagara Times 


The latitude which is thus sanctioned by the lawgivers 
in matters of taxation was perhaps as much responsible 
in the shaping of the “‘financial policy’”’ of Vijayanagara as 
the precedent set by the kings who ruled over the Karnataka 
and Tamil lands. Here it would be worth while to re- 
member that the Vijayanagara monarchs were essentially 
heirs to the Hoysala traditions, although they judiciously 
followed, wherever they could, the custom which prevailed 
under the rule of the Tamil kings. Taxation in the Hoy- 
sala times, for example, rested on the main heads of land 
revenue, customs and excise duties, and taxes on articles 
and persons.* All kinds of goods, even firewood and 
straw, were taxed, excepting glass rings, brass pots and soap 
balls. The traders paid mane-bab; atigadi guttu was 


: Sukraniti, IV, ii, 1. 19-20, p. 138. 

* Sarkar, Pos. Back., U1, P. 1, p. 121. 

* Rice, My. Gas., I, p. 476. (1st ed); p. 584 (Rev. ed.) 
‘ [bid., p. 477. (ist. ed.); I, p. 583, seg. (Rev. ed.). 
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paid by the shop-keepers; the dyagaza and other officers 
accounted for one-third or one-eighth of the produce to the 
government ; those who sold spirituous liquor paid kallali; 
the butchers were liable to the half-yearly tax ‘Called 


kasdyi-gutta; the washermen paid ubbe-gutta: those who 
smelted iron, homla-gutia, annually; the weavers and 
manufacturers of cotton cloth paid jakdyati; ganige-gutta 
was the name given to the tax on Oil-makers; samayé- 
charam, that on the headman of each caste; jati-manyam,’ 
that paid by the Madigas or chucklers; the salt-makers 
had to pay uppinamalla; the cowherds, hullu-banni for 
feeding their flocks in the public pastures; kdvali-gutta 
was the name given to the tax which the government got 
by letting out jungles; and those who were convicted of 
murder (?) (homicide?) and executors were liable to the 


jayiri-gutta.? 

Since these general designations do not exhaust the 
entire list of articles taxed both in the Karnataka and 
Tamil lands, and since the precedent of the ancient rulers 
both in the south and in the west of the Vijayanagara 
Empire had a great deal to do with the fiscal arrangement 


1 Manya seems to have been used in more than one sense. According 
to Fleet, mdnya means ‘‘lands either altogether exempt from taxation or 
liable to only a trifling quit-rent’’. J.4., IV, p. 332, n. Manya may be com- 
pared with sése-n:dnya mentioned in a.D. 1190 together with dvata-kdrupya 
and fixed rent. E.C., V, P. 1. Cn 179, p. 203. Among the Holeyas of 
Kanara, the leaders of the tribe or clan are jam-mdnya or jam-mane. 
These Holeyas belong to the Pariar class which also includes in it the 
Madigas. Cf. manya with manneya. In a stone inscription dated in a.p. 
1180 and a.p. 1186 we are informed that the Mahaémandalésvaras Tailapa 
Déva and Yerahrasa presented the manneya kirukula, aya, and daya of 
Kiru Balligdve, for the «services of the god Kédaréfvara Déva. Rice 
interprets manneya as Seigniorage. Mys. Ins., p.77, n. Manneya is also 
the designation of an office. Under the Western Chalukya king Sdémé- 
‘vara Déva in a.p. fto7o, the thousand Brahmans of the great Kuppatir 
agrahdra together with the local officials and the manneyar gave some 
lands for the local temple. The same inscription contains under the date 
A.D. 1180 the name of Boppa Dévarasa, manneya of Sattalige-nad, E.C., 
VIII, Sb. 276, p.47. In a.p. 1173 the Kaljachuriya ruler Séyi Déva 
granted the manneya of the 12 chieftains to Kirukula Nayaka. E£.C., 
VIII, Sb. 139, p. 19. In a.p. 1472 the Mahaprabhu Bhairanna Nayaka 
is called ‘‘the sun to kill tigers, champion over the manneyas of the 
Idiga eight dandige”’. E.C., VIII, Sa. Go, p.103. In about ap. 1178 
Boppa Déva is called the manneya of the Nagarakhanda Kampana. E.C., 
VII, Sb. 325, p. §6. See also, ibid, Sb. 327 and 328. p. 57. 

* Rice My.:Gaz., 1, p. 479. (st. ed.): I, p. 582, seg. (Rev. ed.) These 
details, it may be noted, are taken from the Mack. MSS. My. Gas., tbid., 
p. 578. (Rev. ed.). The gutta mentioned herein is not to be confounded 
with the deve or tegige (tax) which often figures in inscriptions. B.A.S. 
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of the mediaeval rulers, we may be permitted to enumerate 
in greater detail the names of some of the articles taxed 
by the Karnataka and Tamil kings. Some idea of the 
conditions under the latter may be obtained from an in- 
scription of the times of Parakésarivarman alias Adhi- 
rajéndra-déva which mentions the following :—#ir-kalaiiju, 
kumdra-kachchanam,' the fishing rent, the rent of the 
goldsmith, and other minor taxes and rents, the cloth on 
the loom, velikkam, the tax on collecting rents (tandal),’* 
the sonship(?) of the right-hand and the left-hand, and the 
other internal revenue which was being collected at the 
rate of twenty-five kdsu for them and kalam (of paddy). 
These were the taxes which were entered in the revenue 
register of the villages of Tiruvallam-Udaiyar.* In the 
tenth century A.D. areca-land (kamugu) was also taxed.‘ 
Some of the money-payments current in the Tamil land in 
the twelfth century were the following : 

Kadamai, antarayam, kaéryavaratchi, vettipattam, paiiju- 
pili, sandhi-vigrahappéru, uludaikudi, arisittundam, danap- 
péru, ponvari manaizai, tarizai, sekk irai, tattdlippdattaim, 
and others.° 

Judged by the number of taxes and imports, the Karna- 
taka people must also have grogned under their burden. 
The contributions from the shop-keepers, merchants, 
dandandyakas, nobles and goldsmiths of several nadus in 
A.D. 1054, in Balagami were these : 

The shops of the nagaras ten visa each a year; the gold 
merchants ten visa each a year; the sthala gavaregalu one 
pana a year per sack; the gavare of other countries one 
hdga a year per sack; for camphor, musk, kumkuma, 
sandal, pearls, and all such articles sold by weight, two 
kani per ponnu; cloth merchants of the place and foreign 
cloth merchants, two kdni per ponnu; for black pepper, 
cummin seed, mustard, sada flower, bishop’s weed and 
coriander one visa per pon; for sugar, assafoetida, dry 
ginger, long pepper, cardamoms, green ginger, turmeric, 
and all fibres and roots sold by weight, one visa per pon. 


Cf. Kumédra-gadidnaka, Ep. Ind. IV, p. 99. 
Cf. T. il-akkai, S.1.1., U1, p. 3115, text, 1. 10 seq. 
S$.1.1., U1, P. s, p. 117. 
.. P. i, p. 337: 
gaz of 1916; Hp. Report for 1917, p. tto, n. 
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The worthies (manneya) of the Jiddulige Seventy (i.e., the 
Chief, the Nad Prabhus, the Gavudas, and the Prabhu 
Gavudas), gave five pana a year for each village. The 
taxes in about A.D. 1077, in the reign of Vinaydaditya II, 
were the following : 

House-tax, marriage-tax, dr-uttige, taude, surandu,- 
kavarte, sése, osage, manakare, kita, kakandi, soldier’s 
tax (bira-véna), hammer-tax (kodati-vana), scissors tax (Rat- 
tari-vana), anvil tax (adekalu-vana), hadavaleya, hadiyaraya, 
potter’s tax (kumbara-vritit), and blacksmith’s tax (kamma- 
ra-vvitti).? ae 

We have some more names of the duties and imposts 
in Saka 1058 and Saka 1066 (A.D. 1163 and 1144 respect- 
ively). Areca-nuts, fifty on a load, twenty on a half-load, 
five on a hasara; betel leaves, one hundred on a load, 
fifty on a head-load, twenty-five on a hasara; clarified butter 
and oil, a sollage (=} of a kudava or balla) on each Roda, 
half a maund on each siddige,* one maund on each 
sangadi (=double of siddige?). On each cloth merchant's 
shop and goldsmith’s shop, a panam on every gold piece. 
Cotton, five palas on each malave; two bisige on each 
malave of karuse (sold) from carts, ten palas on each half- 
load. On each house of latikas (carpenters?) there shall 
be every six months (a due of) stools, tripods, and maravt, 
one of each; every year there shall be (a due of) one hed- 
stead. On goods sold by weight such as green ginger, 
turmeric, drv ginger, garlic, baje (acorus calamus) and 
bhadramushte (cyperus hexastachys) there shall be (a due of) 
five palas on each load, two palas on a half-load, one pala 
on a hasara; cummin, black pepper, and mustard, one 
maund on each load, a half-maund on each half-load, a 
sollage on each hasara; on salt and the other eighteen kinds 
of grain, one kolaga on each cart-load, two maunds on 
each load, one maund on each head-load; dry and fresh 
fruits, ten on each cart-load, four on each head-load; on 
each cart-load one dandige, five myrabolans; on each pair 





1 Rice, My. Ins., pp. 125-6. These duties and imports, it may be re- 
membered, were assigned to the worship and procession of the god 
GavaréSvara-déva as a gift. B.A.S. 

2 My. Arch. Report for 1916, p. §2. 

* A siddige=a dry measure for 36 ftdlas in Kumta, Honnaviru, and 
Siddhapur, and 28 tédlas in Bhatkal, and a fluid measure of 33 télas in 
Ankéla. Ep. Ind., XTX, p. 35, n. (2). : 
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of hittes one dandige, two myrabolans; on each basket of 
flowers One garland, for the potters, one pot on each shop.’ 

Under Vishnuvardhana Hoysala there was a tax on oil- 
mills.* Payment in gold, export dues, import dues, tax 
on oil mills, tax on potters, tax on washermen, tax on 
prostitutes,, tax on carts, tax on masons, tax on basket- 
makers, tax on shepherds, tax on §00 ploughs of pannéya, 
and tax on barbers (mane chinna, volavdru horavaru gana- 
dere kumbdra-dere asaga (agasa?)-dere tottu-dere bhandi- 
dere odda-dere méda-dere séda-dere uduvalu-dere ayniiru 
guliya pannaya dere ndvida-dere): these were the taxes in 
A.D. 1162.° 

In A.D. 1189 they had huduke-dere (partisanship tax ?), 
bira-vana, herjjunka kodavisa, handara hana.* We are 
told in about A.D. 1206 that ‘‘for house-tax at Gommata-pura 
. . . . tesidents shall pay eight hanas (once for all) as the 
capital on which one hana can be raised (as interest) and 
live in peace’. We meet with two names alipu and anya- 
ya in A.D. 1251.° In A.D. 1296 they had khana, abhydgatt, 
katakasése, basadi, and manakshata.” It seems that there 
were some kinds of fines which were called tappu and tavudi 
in 1297." Hodike, hadike, harane and mala-braya were the 
dues in A.D. 1300. They were called dya.’ Those who 
bought and sold horses in some villages in the Nigirili- 
Sdla-mandalam, in the kingdom of the Hoysalas, in A.p. 
1334, had to pay one panam for each animal.’® By A.D. 
1334, therefore, the Hindus of the south had already vio- 
lated one of the principles mentioned in the mediaeval 
Hindu treatise on polity, viz., that which prohibited traffic 
in wool and in animals with two rows of teeth (horses, 
mules, etc). Such traffic was supposed to be common only 
among peoples of western and north-western India.” 


Barnett, Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 35, 40. 

My. Arch. Report for 1914-15, p. 50. 

E.C., IV, Hn. 137, p. 97, text, p. 272. 
E.C., Vil, HI. 46, p. 168. 

E.C., 11, No. 333, p. 140. 

My. Arch. Report for 1911-12, p. 44. Alipu may refer to waste or 
and anydya to injustice. See infra. B.A.S. 
E.C., 11, No. 347, p. 150. 

My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 34. 

E.C., Ul, P. 1, TN. 8, p. 87. 

° E.C., IX, Ht. 96, p. go. 

* Sarkar, Pes. Back., 1, p. 26a. 
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SECTION 4. Taxes in the Vijayanagara Empire 


The age in which the Vijayanagara monarchs lived need- 
ed a modification of some of the principles, especially those 
relating to revenue, laid down in the Hindu classical books, 
although it may be remembered that they were governed 
to a large extent by what they called ‘‘the ancient consti- 
tution usage’. This ‘‘constitutional usage’? was not 
only taken into account when people had to pay taxes to 
the State but also when the latter made remission to their 
subjects. Herein the Vijayanagara rulers were but follow- 
ing the Hoysala precedent. The Brahmans of Prasanna- 
sOmanathapura, for example, in A.D. 1281, were permitted 
to receive 5,300 salage of rice produced at the time when 
the paddy fields were under cultivation. Then it was agreed 
that ‘‘according to the custom of the nddu whatever former 
dues (purbbaya) became payable for that Hadaravagilu 
those priests will defray’’.. The Hoysala example of 
remitting taxes according to the former custom of the land 
is thus given in an inscription dated A.D. 1300 already 
cited above. ‘‘According to the custom of the country the 
palace will touch and remit to the Brahmans of Soma- 
nathapura the former dues whatever they may be’’.?. This 
ancient method of calling to the royal presence the dues 
from the people and remitting them subsequently had, 
perhaps, the effect of lessening the burden of taxation 
which otherwise would have been indeed too heavy for the 
people. 

Some definiteness about the rate of taxation seems to 
have been common since the earliest times of Vijayanagara 
history. We are told, for example, that the persons who 
constituted the Tottigan caste in Pulliyir-nadu in about 
A.D. 1369 had to pay one panam for every village situated in 
the 18 nddus.* In addition to this tax on caste mentioned 
above, we have numerous other taxes which can be gathered 
mostly from inscriptions. The tax on shoe-makers is men-- 
tioned in A.D. 1375.* Camels were taxed in A.D. 1382.5 Two 
years later they had sunka (customs), kdruka, hodake, 
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hombali, magame, vatia, and kattige.' Some of the taxes 
granted in A.D. 1388 by Bhatta Bachiyappa’s son Bukkanna 
were the following—tax on the threshing floor, on houses, 
kigukula, béda, binugu, grama-gadyana, médi-dere, dalavali, 
tax on carts, hddara, hombalt, dannayaka-svdmya, menapu 
nota, mala-braya, the good ox, nallendige, kilu, kottige, 
sollage, and mallige.’ In a.p. 1396 the artisan tax, the 
loom tax, sale of branded cattle, marriage tax, oil mill tax, 
the hudike tax, the furnace tax, the sdvantike are mentioned.” 
Mallana Odeyar in the next year issued an order (niriipa) 
that the Settis, Kaikkdlars, Vanigas, Oil-Vanigas included 
in the eighteen pattadai (castes) in the village of Padi-Tiru- 
vallidiyam must make over the taxes payable by them, viz., 
pattadai-ayam, pattadai-niliyam, mddaviratti, sammadam, 
Sekku, etc., for the benefit of the temple of their village.‘ 
Bukka IT in Saka 1326 (A.D. 1404-5) fixed the taxes payable 
by the Settis, Kaikkdlars, and the Vaniyas living in the 
premises of the temple at Pulipparakévil, at two panam a 
year on each individual, and two panam on each loom.* 
From an inscription of about the same date (? A.D. 1402), 
we gather that they had the local dues, the sugar-cane mill 
tax, the goat tax, the egg dues, the baking tax and the 
cooking tax in the villages of Pura and Maramanahalli.* 
In the reign of Vijaya Bhipati Raya Odeyar, son of 
Déeva Raya I, the siianalars (i.e.. managers of the temple) 
of Pulippagavarkovil, ingleput district, are stated to 
have granted, after consulting with the revenue authorities 
of Chandragiri-sala, a remission of six panam which they 
used to take in excess from the Kaikkdélars as vdsal panam 
but collected, as before, three panam from each family of 
Kachchavada-vaniyar, three panam from each family of 
Sivanpadavar (Serhbadavar), forty (panam) on cloths, and 
four towards kdttigai-kadnikkai.’ Still another t which 
the Pallis of Padi had to pay to the temple of Tiruvallid- 
fyam, Chingleput district, was the Idatigaivari. The 
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Idangai residents of the villages round Chandragiri to- 
gether with the Vanniyars, who had perhaps a claim to 
collect this tax for their communal benefit, consented to a 
portion of the collection at Tiruvallidayam being paid to 
the temple (in Plavahga, Saka 1350=A.D. 1428-9) in the 
reign of Déva Raya II.’ One of the Telugu Réahuttars 
named Malla Rahuttar, in Saka 1362 (A.D. 1440-41), 
living in the Mulvayi-chavadi country, assigned. to 
the Mudigonda Chdlisvara temple at Kadaikattur (modern 
Kodagattir, Salem district), the taxes called nddu-tala- 
varikkai (i.e., the police rate), Settiyar-magamai (i.e., 
voluntary fee paid by the Settis) collected™on either side 
(ubhaya mdrga) of the village, and an alliyamanyam 
and adikdsu on each shop opened in the markets at 
Varagir.?, An inscription of Viripanna Odeyar, son of 
Harihara II, dated only in the cyclic year Rudhirédgarin, 
informs us that the weavers of Vayalur alias Jananatha- 
nallir in  Pattina-nadu, in Jayangonda-chélamandalam, 
were taxed three panam on each loom.* Besides,, they had 
to set apart three looms which were perlfps to be exclu- 
sively used for the benefit of the temple. In about A.D. 
1402 certain Settis and heads of the Vaisya community 
agreed to pay to the ruler Vira-Saiva Pratapa Chéla Maha- 
raya, one hana per house per annum, and for marriage, 
two hana. This decision of theirs was applicable to the 
following places—Bengaliru, and all the hamlets within 
its boundaries, Hosakéte, Kolala, Tyakalu, Butdigutta, 
Kanggodidurgga, Venkatagirikote, Mékanayakanapilya, 
Masti, Bagaliru, Hésiru, Anekallu, Denkanikdte, Ratna- 
giri, Kavéripattana, Andiru, Perafidiru, Pennagara, Salya, 
Dharmapuri, Ajjipura, Kurubarahatti, Srirahgappattana, 
and alt the hamlets within its boundaries.‘ 

A great number of taxes is mentioned in an inscription 
dated Saka 1349 (A.D. 1437-8) of the times of Déva Raya. 
They are the following: taxes on the nansey (wet land), 
punsey (dry land), vasal, manai-ppéru-kadamai, tari-kada- 
mai, mavadai, maravadai, kulavadai, kalayam, tirigai-dyam, 
pér-kadamai, (tari-kadamai), dlukkunir-pattam, magamat, 
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kattigai-avasaram, patai-kdnikkai, Adikarttigai-pachchai, 
and all old and new taxes. ‘‘Several of these have remained 
unexplained till now. It is easy to understand the nature 
of the first four: they are levied on wet and dry cultivation, 
on inferior crops, on houses and compounds, and on looms; 
mavadai, maravadai, and kulavadai are taxes on animals, 
trees, and tanks; that is, perhaps, when animals are sold 
in markets, on fruit-bearing trees and for fishing in tanks. 
Kaléyam literally means tax on stone; it is very likely a 
tax payable for quarrying stones from hills; what tax is 
meant by tirigai-dyam is not known. Pér-kadamat means 
tax on persons, a sort of poll-tax evidently. Alukku-nir- 
paitam is a tax for maintaining the person appointed for 
making regular supply of water to the fields; this appears 
to be the same as nirdnikkam. Magamai is a corrupt form 
of maganmai, the nature of being a son to another; this 
levy is still in force among certain merchants in the Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly districts. On all sales and purchases 
the merchants collect a small, but fixed, sum and utilise 
the money thus collected for some public purpose... . 
Kattigai-avasaram appears to be some sort of tax on fire- 
wood; and patai (padai)-kadnikkai is the contribution to be 
made for the maintenance of the army. Pachchat means 
a kdnikkai, a nasar, a present on important occasions. .. . 
Such kdnikkais seem to be given in the month of Adi and 
K€rttigar’’. 

Some more names are given in an inscription of Saka 
1356 (A.D. 1434-5) in addition to those mentioned above. 
Kamaku (areca-grove), karnnu vaippu (margosa), tenna 
maram (cocoanut tree), kolundu, valai (plantain trees), 
karambu (sugar-cane), majijal (turmeric), i#ji (ginger) se7- 
kalunir (flower) and other vdn-payir (minor cultivation), 
vasal-vari, pér-kadamai, tari-kkadamai (tax on looms), mara- 
kadamai (tax on trees), sekku-kadamai (tax on oil-mills), 
idaitora1, pulavari, mandai-kandérram, olugu-nir-pattam, 
ulliyam, vil-panam, maghamai, malldyi-maghamai, ina- 
vari, nittu-kanikkat, kaddéyam, kirakula- visésham, arasu- 
péru, nallerudu (good bull), nal-kidd (good sheep), nal-pasu, 
(good cow), palatali, arasikénam, talaiyarikkam, mdadarik- 
kai, riyasavarttanai, avasaravarttanai, kottigevartanai, ka- 
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ranike, jédi, nirdnivarai (water-tax), ndttukanakkuvarat, 
akkasdlevari, dlamajiji, and iligam (service).' 

There seems to have been the custom of levying what 
were called ndd@ duties or imposts in a district. In A.D. 
1431 the ndd duties were the following :— 

Tax on artisans, village-gadydna, the five kinds of work. 
men, tax on oil-mills, tax on tortoises (?), stamp on looms, 
inward and outward dues, tax on marriages, together with 
the customs dues, food for watchman, loading of sweepings 
and Gauda’s claim.” 

Then again we have in the same reign ndttukkdnikkat, 
ndttu-viniydgam, pattirai, pddagavari, palavari, puduvari, 
pulugupddu, porpddu, kasupadu, pudavaippadu, nelpddu, 
mulaikkiilt on the tenants, their cows, horses and goats.* 

In A.D. 1433-4 under orders from the Dalavéyi Déva- 
rajaya Vadayulavaru, Mantri Dévala granted the following 
taxes for the merit of Déva Raya Mahdaraya, for the divine 
service of the god Narasithha-déva: tax on marriage, on 
carts, slaves, horses, bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and other 
live stock, on all kinds of grains, oil, women’s clothes and 
other beautiful articles, on temples, watcher’s fees ( ?sunka- 
kama-ialéri-kattam) and palace tax.‘ 

Sekkayam and magamai are again mentioned under 
Saluva Narasinga Déva in a record dated only in the cyclic 
year Chitrabhanu.° 

About A.D. 1495 herjjunka, (dues on) terraced land 
(nela-meitu-sthala-sunka), local dues, tolls, marriage tax, 
loom tax, goat tax(?), and other taxes, besides the plough 
tax, licence for export, advance tribute, tribute in person 
and ‘‘all other rights and dues whatever they may be’’ are 
mentioned.® 

Even salt pans were taxed as appears from the grant 
of dues by Chikka Raya to a learned Brahmana called 
Ranganatha Bhatta, in a.p.1505. The dues included 
fines, tribute, alms gold, howibali, corn, grain, tax on 
Jangamas, on marriage, fees on betel leaves, tax on Madi- 
gas, fees on salt-pans, tax on Jiyars, customs dues, and 
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all other taxes and burdens (sunrka-modaldda samasia terige 
horage ellavanu kulava-kadidubittu).' 

Taxes were imposed on mathas and on gold. This is 
evident form the grant made by Chikka Raya of Ummattir, 
in the reign of Saluva Narasimha, to Alikonda Naga 
Bhatta of the village of Monamuttahalli in a.p. 1506. The 
gift included customs, inland duties, export duties, the goat 
tax, the potter’s tax, glass tax, caste tax, the samaya tax, 
the duty on sugar cane mills, the duty on large baskets of 
eggs, other fixed duties, with all the changeable dues, the 
tax on horse-grams, Bengal gram, offerings, fines, the tax 
on mathas, and all other customs dues, with the duty on 

old.? 

7 There were taxes on mendicants and fees for grazing 
cattle on the hills. Thus we are told in A.D. 1522—the 
fees for grazing cattle on the hills, the tax on braziers, the 
tax on Janhgamas, the tax on artificers, the tax on mendi- 
cants, the tax on smiths (?), the tax on washermen, the tax 
on barbers, the tax on potters, the tax on oil-mills, the 
customs (?) on Kumba’s grazing land(?), the customs on 
looms, the tax on Madigas (?), the toils of Saliyir (?), and 
all other taxes.°® 

The tax on salt-pans was sometimes granted along with 
a village. Thus a hamlet separated from Araiyanséri in 
Sengalunirpattu together with the proceeds on ten salt- 
pans was given for worship and repair to the temple of 
Senganmilisuram-udaiya-Nayinar at Rajakésarinallir alias 
Taiyir, Chingleput district, in Saka 1442 (A.D. 1520-1), by 
Sellappar Vira Narsithha Raya, in the reign of Krishna 
Déva Raya.‘ 

The taxes in grain and kind current in the reign of that 
monarch can be made out from an inscription from Dévak- 
kapuram, North Arcot district, which registers the right of 
cultivation in general to certain Kannadiya (i.e., Kanarese) 
Nayakas who had settled down at a place called Marudara- 
sar-Padaividu. Such rights of cultivation, which have 
been noticed elsewhere in this treatise, were usually granted 
by the treasurer of the temple. In this particular instance 
it was granted by the treasurer who was one of the presid- 
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ing priests of the Bhikshavritti-matha at Dévakkapuram, 
the trustees (tdnatidr), the mdhésvaras, and the Kaikkéla- 
mudaliyadrs, attached to the temple, and consisted of a per- 
manent lease of an uncultivated waste land which the lessee 
was authorized to reclaim and to settle, to grow crops that 
suited him, wet and dry, including plantain, sugar-cane, 
turmeric, ginger, areca and cocoanut; and after doing this, 
to pay the taxes in gold and in grain, such as vésal-kada- 
mai, pérkadamai, tari-kkadamai, sekkéttu, eruttusamma- 
dam, mddarikkam, talaiyarikkam, dsuvakkadamai, pattadai- 
milayam, idaitturat, vettivari, palavari, puduvari (that may 
be enforced by the palace), nallerudu (good bull), narpasu 
(good cow), nallerumai (good buffalo), narkidd (good ewe), 
kénigai, virimutiu, edakkattayam, viruttuppadu, udugarat, 
and mugamparvai. To this list, the other inscriptions add 
palatali, kanikai, sandai, ériminvilai, malai-amaiij1, madil- 
amafiji, edutialavu, virutiumddu, Sdattu-kadamai, and 
Virarat.? 

The miile-visa tax is mentioned in about A.D. 1525 when 
under Sadiasiva Raya in right-hand man (dakshina-bhuja- 
dandanida) Krishnappa Nayaka was ruling over Dummi- 
nadu. For the offerings of the god Virabhadra of Dummi, 
Keficha Virannodeyar of the Nirasraya-matha of Dummi, 
granted one half of the mile-visa (i.e., an allowance of 
1/16th) which the Gaudas Pattana-svami, and subjects of 
Dummi had permitted him to levy.’ 

We gather that there was a tax called sémast#lavart, in 
Saka 1452 (A.D. 1530-1), from the fact that the lands of the 
temple of Jambunatha of Jambai were exempted from it on 
the representation of Vaiyappa Nayaka Aiyyan, during the 
rule of Véliru Bommu Nayaka.® Under Achyuta Raya there 
was a tax called durga-dandyani-variana. This is made out 
from the remission of 235 varadhas in Saka 1452 (A.D. 1530) 
by Rdyasam Ayyaparusugaru, son of Rdyasam Konda- 
marusayya, from seven villages belonging to the Bhaira- 
vésvara temple at Mompiru, when he was in charge of the 
fortress of Ghandikéta.‘ Carpenters in a.D. 1544 had to 
pay a tax.® Jodi and bédige are mentioned in A.D. 1545 as 
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having been current in the various parts of Male-nadu.’ 
The Tammalas and others of Mudiyyam gave as a gift in 
Saka 1473 (A.D. 1551-2) the tax called vira-mushti-pannu 
to the Sémésvara temple of Ranatasiman, in Ghandikdta- 
rajya.?, It seems that there was no tax on shepherds in 
certain parts of the Vijayanagara Empire. Thus a sfsana 
granted by Krishnappa Nayaka’s Agent Dammappa Nayaka 
to the Bili Kuruwbaru in A.D. 1554 affirms: ‘‘In our Biliehéd 
country, for the kurubaru (shepherds) in the Benasayar 
villages there is no sheep tax’’.? Some of the items which 
came under taxes and dues in A.D. 1563, under Sadasiva 
Raya, were the following: tribute, quit rent, alms, watch- 
man’s dues, loss, injustice, miscellaneous tolls for the coun- 
cil and account, remission and such other imposts.* The 
dues mentioned in A.D. 1565-6 were the addagada-sunkam 
(the tax levied on the sellers of sheep and similar things ?), 
katndlu, (presents ?), sunkam from the bharitas (residents ?) 
of the sthala, and the mile-visdélbadi (i.e., the original tax 
levied proportionately upon the profits of traders).° 

Under Rama Raya Vitthala Raya these were some of 
the items of revenue: mélvdéram, upddhi, viniyégam, with 
the dues to the king (@arqcenpu um_nwid) viz., tirvaikkanam, 
lakkabé6gam, including the fee for the maintenance of the 
hill forts of Jayatunga-nadu, and Siraivay, tirigaikadamat, 
larikkadamait (tax on looms), iéitaipdtiam, pdsivilai 
(fishery), and taxes on the Idangait and Valaigai 
classes. Chennadéva Chola-mahia-arasu. made for the 
merit of Rama Rajayya a grant of the taxes bédige and 
birdda of Kikkéri to the mahdjanas of various gotras, 
saékhds, and satras.?| This latter tax together with j6di is 
also mentioned in Saka 1505 (A.D. 1583-4) in the days of 
Sriraiga Raya Déva.* The five classes of artificers in- 
clude in the Pafichalas of Budhial-sime had to pay till 
A.D. 1573 a tax on avail or bench called ade-van which in 
that year was cancelled by the governor Sripati Raja 
Vallabha Rajayya Déva Mahia-arasu.° Taxes were levied 
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on looms, eggs, the 2nd day of an extra month, and on 
oil-mills in about A.D. 1581.1. The names of the taxes 
nagari-birdda, asavechdlu, and birudulu are also included 
in an inscription of the same year.?. The taxes in Dévapura 
(in Sugutir?) in about the same year were the following: 
eruganike, kanike, bédige, bitada, ulupe, and vartane.’ 
In Saka 1525 (A.D. 1603-4), weavers had to pay tax to the 
Tintrinisvara temple in the Tindivanam taluk, South Arcot 
district.‘ The washermen who resided in the fifty-six 
countries of Belir-sime were required to pay, in A.D. 1650, 
a tax at the rate of one vardha for a girl or a woman, four 
varaha for a widow.’ An inscription dated only in the 
cyclic year Dhatu but falling in the Saka year 1558 (A.D. 
1636-7) records the remission of the cannon tax (birangt- 
vari) to a private individual belonging to the Afijujadi 
Pafichalattar of Kuliyétta-sirmai by Akkappa Nayaka, the 
dalavayi of Anegundi Venkatapati Raya.* 


SECTION 5. Land Revenue Seitlement 


A. Theory and Practice in Pre-Vijayanagara Days 


The outstanding item in the fiscal administration of 
Vijayanagara which brought in the greatest amount of 
revenue was, it may be presumed, that concerning land. 
We may note a few general observations on this important 
question of land revenue, especially as it was understood by 
the earlier monarchs, before we dwell at some length on the 
fiscal arrangement of the Vijayanagara times. Land 
revenue questions have been minutely dealt with by the 
Hindu writers on polity.’ The careful attention which, for 
instance, the authors of the Sukraniti have bestowed on it 
shows that it was a matter of deep concern to the rulers and 
statesmen of mediaeval times. In the system of Sukra it 
seems to have been thoroughly centralized. He suggests 
two modes of realizing revenue—it may be farmed out to 
one rich man in the village, who is to advance the entire 
sum in periodical instalments to the government, or revenue 
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collectors may be appointed by the State, who are to be 
officers of the central government for the purpose of realiz- 
ing the dues from the cultivators. They are to receive salary 
at certain specified rates which we shall enumerate in detail 
in a later connection. Each cultivator is to have for him- 
self a deed of rent or tax bearing the government seal.’ 
Some of these general principles mentioned in Sukra’s 
Nitiséra governed the action of the Vijayanagaral monarchs 
who, as will be seen presently, over and above appointing 
officers to collect revenue, leased out estates according to 
what was called the gutitge (or gutta) system. We are 
not certain whether the salary of the revenue officials under 
Vijayanagara was according to the injunctions of Sukra. 
Neither are we in a position to determine with certainty 
whether the bifurcation of the revenue administration advo- 
cated by Sukra into the departments under two ministers 
called amdatya and sumantra’, was followed by the Hindu 
monarchs of Vijayanagara, although there are reasons to 
assume that the officials who were entrusted with the res- 
ponsibilities of revenue administration under them have 
exercised the powers which in the Swkraniti are attributed 
to the Finance Minister (or sumantra) and the Minister of 
Realization (or amdtya).® 

A: glimpse into the revenue settlement in southern India 
prior to the rise of the sons of Sangama may be of some 
importance in tracing the method which these latter and 
their successors followed in the solution of this vital 
question of administration. The perfection to which the 
system of revenue administration attained in the Tamil 
land, which formed the bulk of the dominions of the Vijaya- 
nagara emperors in the south and east, is fully borne out 
by numerous epigraphical records from the earliest times 
till the thirteenth century of the Christian era. We may 
not be far wrong in affirming that the Vijayanagara rulers 
must have secured the tradition of revenue administration 
from the Tamil kings, although in the Karnataka proper 
they undoubtedly profited by the system which had prevail- 
ed in the governments of the Hoysala and Chalukya mon- 
archs. In the Tamil land the revenue administration was 
thoroughly centralized. An inscription dated in the 124th 
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day of the 24th year of the reign of Rajaraja (A.D. 1008) 
gives us the following interesting details: 

‘The land of those land-holders in villages of Brih- 
manas, in villages of Vaikhanasas, and in villages of 
Sramanas (i.e., the Jainas) in Sdla-nadu, in the adjacent 
districts included in the Sdlanadu, in Tondai-nadu, and in 
Pandi-nadu alias Rajaraja-vala-nadu who have not paid, 
on the lands owned by them, the taxes due from villages, 
along with the other inhabitants of these villages, for three 
years, of which two are completed, between the 16th and 
23rd years of our reign, shall become the property of the 
village, and shall be liable to be sold by the inhabitants 
of those villages to the exclusion of the defaulting land- 
holders. Also, the land of those who have not paid the 
taxes due from villages for three years, of which two are 
completed, from the 24th year of our regin, shall be liable 
to be sold by inhabitants of those villages to the exclusion 
of the defaulting land-holders’’. This order ‘‘accordingly, 
having been written by the royal secretary, Rajakésari- 
nalluru Kilavan, and having been approved by the chief 
Secretary, Mummudi Sdla-Brahma-Marayan and by Mum- 
mudi Sola Pdsan, (this order) was engrossed from dicta- 
tion on the 143rd day of the 24th year of the reign’’.’ 

The detailed land-survey, the existence of royal regis- 
ters, of royal officers, and the strictness with which the 
monarchs dealt with the defaulters even after the lapse of 
some years,—all these are implied in the abowe order given 
in the reign of Rajaraja. That this was not only a feature 
of that monarch’s reign but was also common through- 
out Tamil history is evident from the inscriptions of other 
Tamil kings. Thus the land survey conducted in the 
sixteenth year of the reign of Kul6ttunga Chola I and the 
remission of the customs duties brought to him the well 
known title of Sungandaviria Chéla.? In the reign of that 
monarch, however, it appears that assesments were not 
regularly paid to the royal treasury, and that dues from 
tenants consequently got accumulated. The king’s order 
(srimukha) which declared that the holdings of such of 
the tenants as had not cleared their dues by the forty- 
seventh year of the reign must be sold to any purchaser 
that would buy them and the money remitted to the 


1 Ep. Report for 1897 (10th August), p. 1. 
* 98 of 1910; Ep. Report for 1910, pp. 91-2. 
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treasury, was received by the assembly of Vanavanmadeévi- 
chaturvédimangalam in that year. Accordingly the lands 
owned by some Brahman tenants who, being unable to 
pay the taxes, had resigned their land and left the villages, 
were sold to the temple of Tiruchchenneri-Udaiyar at 
Tiruchchigai.?_ In the forty-ninth year of the king’s reign 
a similar measure was passed as regards lands forfeited 
to the village assembly of Konérirajapuram by tenants 
who had deserted the village being unable to pay the 
taxes.2, The revenue survey conducted in the sixteenth year 
of Kuldttunga is confirmed by another inscription found 
at Tirumayanam in the Tanjore district.’ 

To the Tamils even the minutest details of land measure- 
ment were known. Thus in the times of Rajaraja I land 


: 1 ae 
as small in extent as 52,428,800,000 of a vélt was measured 


and assessed to revenue.‘ The revenue survey made in the 
sixteenth and fortieth years of Kul6ottuhga I was called 
alavu;> while that conducted in the seventh year of Raja- 
Késarivarman alias Chakravarti Vikrama Chola Déva was 
named ulagalavu.’ The details of land survey, as remarked 
above, were entered in royal registers. About revenue 
account-books and officials we have also ample evidence.’ 
In a.D. 1067 the revenue order of king Vira Rajéndra Déva 
was communicated by six officers of the udankittam and 
two-and-thirty officers of the vidaiyil in the presence of ten 
officers of the puravuvari-tinaikkalam.* In the sixteenth 
year of Jatavaraman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Vira 
Pandya a gift of land was made under the orders of the 
assembly of Servanmahadévi-chaturvédimangalam, Tinne- 
velly district, and the taxes on this land were deducted in 
the account registers.° 

As regards the title-deeds of land we have some details 
in the history of the reign of Kuldttuiga III. The order 
of the king written by his royal secretary (tirumandirélat) 
was generally addressed to the executive members of the 





1 98 of 1910; Ep. Report for 1910, pp. 91-2. 
2 647 of 1909; Ep. Report for 1910, p. 92. 
* 55 of 1906. 
* S.1.1., I, p.62; Ep. Report for 1907, p. 76. 
: 440 ot 1912. 
455 Of 1905. 
7 S.0., TW, P. oy, i 213. 
> 181 of 1915; Ep. Report for 1916, pp. 118-9. See also S.11., HI, P.1, 
PP. 38-9. 
544 of r9t. 
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temple assembly, temple priests, managing committee, 
and the supervisors of the temple. The names of the royal 
officers, and especially of four royal secretaries entrusted 
with the work of drafting the royal order, are mentioned. 
The original title-deeds of the lands granted and other 
connected documents such as the resolution of the village 
assembly to make the land rent-free from the donor or to 
distribute the due tax on the other assessed lands of 
the village, had to be deposited in the safe custody in a 
room or office of the temple called tirukkaiotti-panddram 
together with the sale-deeds, if any. It is gathered also 
that there was a committee in each village called da sere) 
ut. Quguwéser which was solely entrusted with the duty of 
classifying lands according to their yielding capacity and 
measuring them.’ 

When we come to the times of the Pandya rulers, 
Jatavarman Kulasékara I and Mdaravarman Sundara 
Pandya I, in the latter half of the 12th century A.D., we 
meet with an elaborate system of revenue administration. 
The inscriptions of these rulers include a number of docu- 
ments repeating one and the same transaction three, and 
sometimes four, times, but with a different purpose each 
time. The king in his royal camp at some place is ap- 
proached by a minister or by a private person or body of 
persons and requested to make a gift of a particular land 
to a temple, or oftener to make a land which had been 
already granted, tax-free. ‘‘The submission of the request 
(vijiaptt) was perhaps a customary procedure . .. There 
appears to have been in the South Indian courts a regular 
officer called Vijfiapti whose business it was to communicate 
such requests. The king promises to do so . . . solemnly 
and orders that the necessary 6lai and the wlavari from the 
Revenue Department may be duly issued. This forms the 
first document of the triple series and was called evidently 
Srimukha or tirumugam, being signed by one or two of 
the king’s officers. The executive order (6lai or kélvi) which 
is issued sometime after,—often some years*—is addressed 
to the authorities at (sic) the spot where the land-gift is 
made, with instructions to make the land tax-free in favour 
of the specified temple, and generally begins with the title 


1 Ep. Report for 1914, p. 89. We may observe here that the extent, 
ownership, assessment, classification, etc, of land had to be noted in village 
and temple registers by clerks especially appointed for the purpose. 

* 682 of 1916. 
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‘K6nérinmaikkondan’ of the king and not with his proper 
name. A demi-official note called kaittadi, 6lai or kadai- 
yidu is sometimes also sent direct to the temple committee 
or the village assembly, one or more ministers intimating 
to them the issue of the order. The officers of the Revenue 
Department (variyilar or puravariyadr) now issue the docu- 
ment called ulavari, enter the same in the Revenue register 
thereby effecting a decrease in the total revenue to Govern- 
ment but an increase to the temple emoluments. The items 
of taxation under different heads' are mentioned evidently 
for being collected and transferred to the temple. The 
document is signed by a very large number of revenue 
officers and ministers. The village assembly meets to- 
gether,® receives the tirumugam and other documents and 
proclaims the particular land to be tax-free by an executive 
order (6lai) and sometimes fixes the boundaries’’.‘ 
Mention was made above of the minute fraction of a 
véli of land measured in the reign of Rajaraja I. This 
system of measuring land was common both to the Tamil 
and Karnataka countries with this difference, however, that 
whereas the measuring rod in the south was fixed according 
to and named after the royal foot, that in the Karnataka 
was called after one of the titles of the king. The rod of 
the south was ‘‘equal to the royal foot which measures the 
(whole) world’. The land survey in the sixteenth year of 
Kulottunga I, already referred to above, was according to 
the sripdda or royal foot of that monarch which was evident- 
ly taken as the unit.* Such detailed surveys, however, are 
not met with in the history of the Karnataka, although we 
are aware of measurements of pieces of land. Thus in A.p. 
1138 four khanduga of wet land and one khanduga of dry 
land,’ and in A.D. 1195 six solage of wet land and ten 
kolaga of dry land were measured.’ About A.D. 1100 land 
was measured by poles of eighteen spans.° The measuring 
rod in the fifth year of the Ganga-Pallava king Aparajita- 


+ s07 of 1916, op. Cit. 

2 so2 to 505 of 1916. 

* sir of 1911. 

“ For these triple documents, see, 664-666 of 1916; Ep. Report for 1917, 
Pp. 109-10. 

* 87 of rg00. 

* Ep. Report for 1900, p. 10. 

' KE. C. II, No. 402, p. 170. 

* Ibid., No. 335, p. 144. 

° £.C., TV., Yd. 28, p. 56. 
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varman was called vidélvidugu,’ and that under the Western 
Chalukya king Somésvara in A.D. 1048-9, bhérwida-gale.? 
The rod which was used in the reign of the Hoysala king, 
Ballala II, in Saka 1100 (A4.D. 1178-9), was known as 
drohara-malla..| We are uncertain, however, about the 
uniformity of these measuring rods. 


B. Land Revenue under Vijayanagara 


The Vijayanagara monarchs followed the Karnataka 
method of naming the measuring rod after one of the titles 
of the king. This accounts for the rdjavibhddan-kél and 
the gandara-gandan-kél, which for the sake of publicity 
were cut on stone.* The former appears in Saka 1360 (A.D. 
1438-39) under Déva Raya II.5 The standard rod was 
thirty-four feet in length.* The existence of a Standard rod 
presupposes that there was uniformity in the measurement 
of land.” Land was divided into two or three kinds. In 
the Karnataka dry and wet lands were called gadde and 
beddalu.* But the more universal classification of land was 
after the Tamilian method of dividing it into nansey, or wet 
land, punsey or dry land, and toppa or groves, orchards 
and woods. This threefold division has survived to our 
days.* When land was thus classified into different kinds, 
and the fields demarcated, the boundaries were shown gen- 
erally by means of stones bearing the sign of a dwarf, 
(Vamana), and somtimes by what were called Lékésvara 
stones.*° A newly formed plot of ground thus marked was 
divided into shares which were generally bestowed on per- 
sons of conspicuous merit. Thus Srigiribhipala, or Sri- 
girindra, the brother of Déva Raya II, in a.p. 1424, while 
ruling from his provincial capital of Maratakapuri, gave 
the village of Nipatatéka alas Vijayarayapuram (mod. 


1 32 of 1912. 
2 Fleet, I. A., IV, p. 181. 
> 83 of 1912. The grain-measure under Ballala III is mentioned in 
connection with the gift of land to the temple of Tiruvulagalanda-Perumal 
by the assembly of Vellaviir in Périr-nadu, under the name of tiruvanaikkal. 
141 of IgI0. 
* 212 of 1916. 
5 193 of 1916. 
* Ep. Report for 1916, p. 141. 
* See E.C., X, Mb. 173, p. 117. 
* E.C., 1, No. 335, p. 144. 
* Ellis, Mirass Right, p. 47. (1818 ed). 
° £.C., IV, Gu. 67, p. 47; E.C., IIT; Ml. 95, p. 65; TN. 41, p. 75 
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Kadappéri, North Arcot district) to a Brahman named 
Sampat Kumara Pandita, who was well versed in the 
science of Ayurvéda. This learned man divided the village 
into fifty-six shares, gave two to the temple, one for feeding 
Brahmans, retaining twenty-two for his own use and 
bestowed the rest on his brothers, relatives and learned 
men. 

Lands brought under cultivation, and sometimes entire 
hamlets and villages, were sold. In A.D. 1403 six villages 
together with their five hamlets rated at 150 honnu were 
sold at 150 varaha ‘‘the price of the day’’.2 These trans- 
actions relating to the sale of land were often conducted 
in the presence of all the people concerned. In A.D. 1407 
Tipanna-ayya, with the consent of all the nad people of 
the Araga Eighteen Karhpana and all the cultivators of 
the three cities, sold to Bommanna-ayya land (specified) 
in the Mayise village rated at 60 hon, wherein to make 
an agrahdra, and other land (specified) at the rate of 
three ga (dydna) for land yielding one ga (dydna) receiv- 
ing the price of 200 ga (dydna).* Thirdly solage of land 
in Arunavalli were sold for eighty vardha, in A.D. 1427.‘ 
The people were careful enough to pay a reasonable price 
of land. Certain Gaudas in A.D. 1475 bought from Gévinda 
Déva, son of Kajichi Sambu Déva, land at the proper 
price, which was forty-five gadydna.’ Nobles as well as 
ordinary citizens had to buy or sell land on payment of 
money. When Channaraya Odeyar of Dianavisa and 
Samantabhadra Déva of Gérusoppe wanted to provide for 
the offering in the temple of Santisvara, they paid a tri- 
bute to the palace and acquired thirty khandis of land cost- 
ing 120 gadyéna.° 

The price of land varied according to the nature of soil. 
This explains why in A.D. 1588 they paid for seventy-two | 
khanduga of rice land at Nagalapura sixty varaha, for 150 
khanduga in Aradikoppa, 100 vardha, and for thirty 
khanduga in Kagalagodu, twenty vardha." This system 


1S. R. Aiyangar, Cat. of Copper-plates in the Madras Museum, N. 9, 
pp. 45-6. 

2 E.C., VI, Kp. 52, p. 87. 

© £.C., VILL, Tl. 190, p. 203. See infra, Volume 1, Chapter VIII. 
Corporate Life in Social Matters. 

VI, Kp. 27, p. 80. 

4 E.C., VIII, Sb. 527, p. 87, text, p. 233- 

* E.C., VI,-Kp. 21, p. 79. 

" bid., Kp. 57, p. 89. 
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of purchasing or selling landed property was extended to 
plantations as well; and even the highest officials 
were “Constrained to give a sale-deed to the party 
to whom they sold land. Chikkanna Odeyar of Musure 
gave to Appaji Sénabova of Koppa, in a.D. 1578, and again 
in A.D. 1601, a sale-deed in which he wrote that he had sold 
a garden of 500 areca-trees, which he had purchased from 
a man called Dévappa, through middle-men (madhyasta- 
parakalpitavagi) for thirty vardéha, to Appaji Sénabéva for 
thirty vardha, ‘‘the price of the time’’.? 

These agents who are called madhyastas, and who effect- 
ed such transactions, generally fixed the price of land. 
When Jakkanna Heggade of Honnohole and others (named) 
in order to meet the expenses of a marriage in their family, 
were compelled to sell certain land to Nimbarasa, son of 
Virappa, of the Visvamitra-gédtra, in A.D. 1406, the price 
which mediators fixed was thirty-five gadydna.’ It was not 
only the ndd people who were present on such transactions, 
as related above; the presence of temple officials and the 
relations of the parties concerned was also necessary for 
confirming the legal deed. And sometimes the whole tran- 
saction was conducted in the presence of the god of a temple. 
Chikka Bommana Heggade of Heddase in Kela-nadu and a 
number of others (named), sold certain land to meet the ex- 
penses of an auspicious ceremony (marriage), to Vishnu 
Bhatta, with the consent of those born with them, their 
sons-in-law, children, heirs and dependents, for thirty-three 
vardha, the price settled by mediators.» And arranging 


1 £.C., VI, Kp. 59, p. 90. This sale-deed seems to have been confirmed 
in a.D. 1601. The inscription bears the two dates. B.A.S. 

2 Ibid., Sg. 26, p. go. 

* These mediators were also common to the Tamil land in the earlier 
ages. See Ep. Report for 1916, p. 116. As regards the official status of the 
naq people and the madhyastas, the following may be suggested; Inscriptional 
evidence does not positively define the status of these functionaries. The 
idea of comparing the na@ people with the Tamil ndéftjdr is not altogether 
improbable. But in most of the Vijayanagara inscriptions found in the 
Karnataka, the term ndq people is used for all the people of the nad. 
Thus in a.D. 1377 all the gaudas, and subjects (d-Aragada ... gauda- 
prajegalu tammolu sarvékamatyavagi) of the Araga province gave the villa 
of Huttadahal]i to Viripanga Odeyar, the Viceroy, as a gift. £.C., VIII. i. 
125, p. 187. In a.D. 1379 the ndd@ people of the two Mandu-nad Thirty 
(Mandu-nddu-Miivattarolagala gaugu-prajegaju) (many of whom are named) 
granted lands in Nittir to Mallappa of the Treasury. E.C., VIII, Tl. 114, 
p. 185. ragga, Bes the inscription already cited elsewhere, all the sdd 
people of the Araga Eighteen Karhpana (Avagada-vénteyada hadinentu 
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that the fixed rent of three honnu three hana should be paid 
by Jakkanna Heggade to the Sri-matha (of Srifgéri) from 
the wet cultivation, the people of the na@d made over the 
lands to Vishnu Bhatta (with all the usual ceremonies) in 
the presence of the god Mallikarjuna on the bank of the 
Tungabhadra. The compact was signed by Dévaru Séna- 
bova with the (approval of) both parties.! Singanna Ay- 
yangar (of Srihgéri Matha?) sold in about A.D. 1521 to the 
people of Kigga 36 Nad his agrahdra-makki (or high level 
rice land) together with a tank for thirteen honnw with all the 
rights in the presence of the god Sringésvara.? Such rights 
which figure in the transactions of the ancient and mediae- 
val times were called the ashta-bhiéga-téjas-svaémya, or the 
eight rights of full possession: akshni (present profit), 
dgami (future profit), nidhi (hidden treasure), nikshépa 
(underground stones), jala (springs), pdshdna (stones or 
minerals), siddha (actualities), and sddhya (possibilities).‘ 

These instances show us that the revenue regulations 
of Vijayanagara were of such a nature as not to allow 
even transactions pertaining to the buying and selling of 
land to be left unrecorded, since such a procedure, if per- 
mitted by the State, would have affected the revenue of the 
government to a considerable extent. The vigour with 
which they maintained revenue regulations is seen in the 


kampanada samasta-nddu-pattanada halaru kids tammolu sarvvatkamatya- 
vagi sarvvanumatadim) and all the people of the three cities, united and 
agreeing together, sold the Baudavali village to Vitthappa. E. C., VII, TI. 
133, Pp- 190. This same person Vitthappa, who had thus bought the village 
of Kaudavalli on Sunday, 2nd March a.p. 1404, sold it on Sunday, 5th 
October, of the same year, to Béliir Narasiva-déva’s son Suhganna, for 300 
hon, the price fixed by arbitrators. E.C., ibid., P. 11. Tl. 133, 134, pp- 
597-600; Swamikannu, Ind. Eph., V, p.10. This enables us to cunjecture 
that madhyastas were persons of some consequence, since a private indi- 
vidual who had bought a village from ‘‘all the nad people’, thought it worth 
while to sell it at a price fixed by the arbitrators. How far this could be 
maintained in all cases is a knotty point. The assumption is that in those 
days when corporate activities in social matters were common, the mad- 
hyastas may have been what may be called honorary judges, especially in 
disputed issues, and that they may have had the informal sanction of the 
State. We shal? have something to say in detail about this while describing 
the corporate life led by the people of Vijayanagara in social matters. 
For the present we may remark that the term mdd@ people stands for 
the people of the district, and that they do not seem to have been regular 
functionaries. See also E.C., VIII, Tl. 122, dated a.p. 1407, p. 187. B.A.S. 

* E.C., VI, Sg. 25, p. 9g. 

* Ibid., 15, p. 97 

* Rice, My. Ins., p. 3, n. For Fleet’s note on ashja-bhdga, read I.4., 
Iv, p- 278, n. 
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fate which befell the Maravas of Velangudi in Pungunda- 
nadu in Saka 1432 (A.D. 1501-2). They were compelled to 
sell their lands to the local temple of Tirukkdlakkudi Anda- 
Nayanar in the Tiruppatir taluka, Ramnad district, in 
order to pay the taxes due by them on their holdings. 

The documents relating to the cases arising out of such 
and other allied transactions in connection with land weré 
called sameya-patra. These existed even in A.D. 1263.? 
This brings us to the question of land which was leased out 
in mediaeval days. A lease-deed was known as adda-élai. 
An adda-dlai is mentioned in Saka 1321. Two pieces of 
land, which belonged to the temple of Arulala-Perumal in 
Padaiparru alias Téperumdlanallir and which had remained 
uncultivated on account of their non-irrigable high level, 
in the days of Viripaksha, in Saka 1389 (A.D. 1468-9), were 
purchased as ulavakdni by the treasury of Tirumélisalvar, 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation. These were leased 
out for 200 panam of gold per year by the temple.‘ This 
right of cultivation commonly known as uwlavu-kdniyakshi, 
was generally granted, in the case of temple lands, by 
the temple authorities of the locality, as it happened in 
Saka 1441 (A.D. 1519-20).5 The officer who was responsible 
for the granting of a lease was the temple treasurer. To 
Tirumalai Nayaka, one of the Kannadiya Nayakas, was 
granted a lease of certain temple lands, in Saka 1442 
(A.D. 1520-21) in the reign of Krshna Déva Raya, by the 
temple treasurer Isana-Sivacharya of the Bhikshaé Matha 
at Dévakkapuram.* In Saka 1453 (A.D. 1531-2) the per- 
manent lease (uwlavu-kdniyakshi) of Dévarayanpattadal was 
granted again to a Kannadiya Nayaka of Gufigapuram in 
Pangala-nadu.’ 

A permanent lease of cultivation was distinct from a 
permanent grant of land under a tank called dasavanda. 
Dasavatida was rent-free land granted for building or repair- 
ing a tank, on condition of paying one-tenth (or a small 
share) of the produce.* The granting of a dasavanda of a 
tank, as in Saka 1450 (A.D. 1528-29), was very common 


so of 1916. 

E.C., XII, Tp. 2, p. 42, text, p. 118, 
Ep. Report for 1921, p. 102. 
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throughout the Vijayanagara Empire. In that year the 
permanent grant of dasavarida of the tank at Dondavate to 
a certain Malesaéni was made by the people of that village 
with the permission of Muddanna Nayaka, who was enjoy- 
ing the village as an umbali or rent-free gift. This enables 
us to conjecture that land which belonged to a government 
official as umbali estates, was given by him as a gift to a 
person for agricultural improvements obviously in the pre- 
sence of the village people. Rent-free lands granted to 
Brahmans below a tank were called brahmedéya, and those 
granted to temples, dévadéya lands.?, These sometimes 
came under the general designation of sarvamdnya lands. 

The system of letting out temple-lands on lease, however, 
seems to have been rather elaborate. We are told in an 
inscription of Saka 1457 (A.D. 1534-5) that the mélvdram, or 
the Government share, on areca, cocoa-nut, mango, and 
other trees grown on the tiruwvidaiydttam lands of the Arul- 
ala Perumal temple in Little Conjeeveram, Chingelput 
district, was formerly three-fourths of the yield, the remain- 
ing one-fourth going to the cultivator; that in a severe 
drought the above trees withered; that the tenants were 
asked to plant free trees and pay up the mélvdéram in the 
reduced ratio of two-thirds; that, in the case of sesamum, 
green-grain, and sugar-cane, the rates obtaining in adjacent 
villages were adopted; and that in cases where betel, 
plantain, and other quick-yielding crops were reared side 
by side in newly planted areca and cocoa-nut groves, the 
mélvaéram was fixed at three-fourths of old rate.® 

It was not only arable land that was leased out in the 
Vijayanagara days. We know that in Saka 1481 (A.D. 
1559-60), in the times of the Mahaémandalésvara Rama Raja 
Tirumalarajayyadéva, the lease of the forest land or jangli- 
guttu, as it was called, was also granted.‘ 

Our assumption that there must have been an efficient 
system of land revenue administration is further proved by 
references like the following relating to the legislation on 
mortgaged lands. A subordinate official of the last Vijaya- 
nagara ruler Srirahga Raya, by name Siddaramappa 
Nayaka of the Hande family, issued an order in Saka 1565 


4 194 of 1913. 

= os of 1919 dated Saka 1455. 

* 655 of 1910; Ep. Report for i920, p. 114. ; 

* 329 of 1920. The inscription was found in Yerratimmarijucheruvu, 
Gooty taluka, Anantapur district. 
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(A.D. 1643-4) that the kapus who had held any temple or 
Brahman lands on ‘mortgage by possession” (bhégya- 
dGyakam) should restore those lands to the original owners 
atter twelve years’ enjoyment, without demanding any 
money from them, giving them at the same time written 
deeds (bhégya-patra) recording the reconveyance. The order 
was issued with the consent of the Réddis, Karanams, and 
the other people of the place (sthala). The defaulters were 
to be fined by the palace (nagari) i.e., king (or chief ?).’ 
The late Mr. Krishna Sastri rightly commented thus on the 
above: ‘“The legislation appears evidently to have been 
made as a temedy against the conveyance by the owners 
of these lands for long periods to the kdpus in consideration 
of the loans paid on such usufructuary mortgages decidedly 
favourable to the mortgagee’. If this was a piece of 
legislation of the last period of Vijayanagara history, the 
following is another instance of the same pertaining to the 
early part of their administration. A record dated Saka 
1360 (A.D. 1438-39) of the times of Déva Raya II, which 
refers to Lakkanna Dannayaka, informs us that service 
indms were neither to be sold or mortgaged by the parties 
who received them, and that the lands being measured by 
the rod rajavibhddan-kél, this document was itself to be 
accepted as the royal order conveying lands. (gen_cus Ag 
Ges). He that sold or mortgaged the land would suffer 
the punishment that traitors to the king and to the com- 
munity, wou'd suffer, and in addition be liable to a fine 
imposed by the officers of the temple treasury.° 

From the above it is clear that the Hindu State in 
mediaeval days bestowed careful attention on the question 
of land administration, since a happy solution of that pro- 
blem alone enabled the monarchs to stabilize their resour- 
ces. They had some definite methods of improving 
revenue which may be recapitulated before we pass on to 
the topic of the revenue administration itself. The Govern- 
ment advanced money to the ryots to enable them to provide 


' Ep. Report for 1918, p. 170. 

2 Ibid. We may briefly enumerate the three kinds of transactions men- 
tioned till now—(a) bhégya-patra or written deeds recording the reconveyance 
of lands, issued by the officials of the State; (b) sameya-patra or documents 
related to land, in most cases, issued by temple authorities; and (c) sddhana- 
krama or an agreement between the temple priests (in their private capacity 
as individuals) and ordinary persons. &.C., TIL, Sr. 139, Pp. 33, text, p. 111, 
Cf. These with those given in the Sukrani#i, II, Ul. 601-16, pp. 91-3. 

* Ep. Report for 1916, p. 140. 
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themselves with cattle, etc.; it repaired broken tanks; it 
dug wells on high grounds; it invited colonists from foreign 
countries on easy terms and granted kdvulus to them; it 
encouraged the manufacture of articles in great demand by 
supplying seeds etc; and finally, it gave patronage to foreign 
merchants to settle in new péthas by advancing to them 
loans." To these activities of the State we should add those 
of corporate bodies, like the unions of the Vira Banajas, 
the organization of the Brahmans in agrahdras and the like, 
which were also instrumental in giving an impetus to the 
cultivators. In about the year A.D. 1372 all the Brahmans 
of an agrahdra, the name of which is unfortunately defaced 
in the inscription, ‘‘agreeing among themselves’ gave a 
loan of 150 gadydna from the temple treasury of the god 
Ramanatha to the ryots.’ 

The State exempted from taxes land brought under culti- 
vation for the first two years, as it did in A.D.1379.°  Nuniz 
says that such land was sometimes exempted from 
taxation for nine years. ‘“‘By means of this water 
they made many improvements in the city, and many 
channels by which they irrigated rice-fields and gardens, 
and in order that they might improve their lands 
he (the Emperor) gave the people lands which are irrigated 
by this water free for nine years, until they had made their 
improvements so that the revenue already amounts to 
20,000 pardaos’’.‘ 

It is interesting to observe that in this matter the 
Vijayanagara rulers paid much attention to ancient 
precept. Kautilya lays down as a rule that ‘“‘in the 
case of construction of new works, such as tanks, lakes, 
etc., taxes (on the lands below such tanks) shall be remitted 


1 Rice, My. Gaz., I, p. 480, {ist. ed.); I, p. 586 (Rev. ed.). 

* £.C., TV, Gu. 33, p- 41. 

° E.C., IX, Ht. 50, p.93- Here we may note that the persons who 
were responsible for passing this order were Ankaya Nayaku, son of the 
Mahdsdémantédhipati Sonnaiya Nayaka, and Superintendent cf Nondiguli- 
nadu, Achcha Gauda, and Narayanan and Vengadam Udaiyan, the péjaris 
in the temple of Selva-Narayana-pperuma] at Nondufguli. The lands ex- 
empted from taxation were situated in the same nddu. The close co- 
operation of the official of the State, who, in this instance, is the Superin- 
tendent of the n@du, with the people,—who have been represented by Achcha 
Gauda, and the temple priests, only proves our assumption made elsewhere 
im this treatise that the Vijayanagara Government executed its revenue 
decrees, especially pertaining to land within the jurisdiction of a temple, 
through the temple authorities. B.A.S. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 365. 
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for five years... For repairing neglected or ruined works 
of similar nature, taxes shall be remitted for four years. 
For improving or extending water-works over-grown with 
weeds, taxes shall be remitted for three years. In the case 
of acquiring such newly started works by mortgage or 
purchase, taxes on land below such works shall be remitted 
for two years. If uncultivated tracts are acquired (for cul- 
tivation) by mortgage, purchase or in any other way, remis- 
sion of taxes shall be for two years’. The Vijayanagara 
monarchs, if Nuniz can be relied upon, by exempting new 
lands brought under cultivation for nine years, went beyond 
the limit of five years imposed by Kautilya. Their benevo- 
lent policy of assisting cultivators, which ultimately led to 
the enhancement of revenue, is seen also in the action which 
the State took in reclaiming waste land that had been de- 
vastated by floods. We are told in an inscription dated 
Saka 1324 (A.D. 1402-3) of the times of Bukkanna Odeyar 
II, that some villages (parru) near Valuvur, in Tiruvelund- 
ir-nadu, a subdivision of Elumuri-parru, Tanjore district, 
were lying fallow, since the time the river Kavéri, over- 
flowing its banks, had washed away the demarcation 
mounds between the fields, and silted up the irrigation chan- 
nels, and in consequence the tenants had abandoned the 
fields for a considerably long period.” These fields were 
now reclaimed, the channels restored, the boundary banks 
repaired, and the tenants rehabilitated on certain favourable 
conditions which are thus enumerated in the inscription: 

(1) During the first year of holding, half of the usual 
dues only would be collected on lands cultivated both for 
kdr and pasanam, and three-fourths from the following 
years. 

(z) Of money collections, kudimai and kdnikkai being 
declared nitgal, half of pulavari and puduvari alone would 
be levied. 

(3) The tenants, too, would be assessed at half-rates 
during the first year, on kadamai, arasu-péru, vdsal-panam, 
dyam, pujavari, and other such taxes, while from the follow. 
ing year they would be required to pay three-fourths rates 
except in the case of pulavari which remained the same. 

(4) Magamai and kdnikkat would be treated likewise 





! ArthaSéstra, Bk. If, Ch. IX, 170, p. 209. 
* 422 of 1912. 
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(5) And the same concessions would be allowed also 
in the case of lands belonging to temples and Brahmans. 
Kambang Udaiyar, the person who was chiefly responsible 
in reclaiming these lands, was given the special privilege 
of collecting (?) kadamaz from all the tenants who cultivated 
lands under his direction. This concession of charging 
half-rates of assessment during the first year was extended 
also to other waste lands which might similarly be brought 
under cultivation, year after year.’ 

These changes in the rates of taxes payable to govern- 
ment, with the manipulation of other details in connection 
with them, came under the jurisdiction of the Revenue 
Department, which was called athavane.* We gather this 
from an inscription dated A.D. 1416, which speaks of Tim- 
marasa and Tipparasa of the athavane.* Then again we 
have under Krishna Déva Raya the Great, in about a.p. 
1515, Chennarasa of the Revenue Department (athavaneya).* 
The chief director of this department was called sarvddhi- 
kart or athavaneya-pdrupatyagdra, who in vital matterg was 
not allowed to exercise independent judgment without the 
knowledge and sanction of the sovereign.’ The super- 
ficiality of some of the observations of Nuniz is apparent 
when he asserts that such a department never existed at all. 
‘‘The King has no controller of the revenues nor other 
officers, nor officers of his house, but only the captains of 
his kingdom. .. .’’* 

Land revenue was called by the general name of 
sist. Anayaka-ayya’s agent Nagappa Nayaka in about 
A.D. 1557 made a grant of sist to Totada Uchchappodear.’ 
A general order issued by the Emperor was called 
niripa or rdyasa. Such royal orders were entered in 
four registers, the original order, in the case of 
temple-lands, being placed in the hands of the sthanikas or 
temple-managers, as a sdsana. Déva Raya II gave an 
order to Srigirinatha of Chandragiri, so we are told in an 


Ep. Report for 1913, pp. 118-19. 
2 Rice, 'My. Gaz., I, p. 472, (1st. ed.); I, p. 579, (Rev. ed.). Rice says 
that the afhavane was also called stra milam. 
' *£.C,, Ul, Sr. 105, p. go. 
E£.C., XI, ji. 7, p. 84. 
Rice, My. Gaz., 1, p. 475, (1st. ed.). See also p. 485 for an account of 
the officers of the department. 
~ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 384. 
E.C., Xi, Jl. 47, p. &. 
Ep. Report for 1916, p. 139. 
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inscription dated only in the cyclic year Sadharana, per- 
mitting him to remit the jodi of 131 pow (vardham), and 6} 
panam or 1,361; panam at ten panam per pon due to the 
Chandragiri-tajya from Tiruppukkuli, Chingleput district, 
in order that that amount might be utilized for the temple 
of Poérérrupperumal of that place. The order further re- 
quests the Viceroy to send his own tiruvahichchittu to the 
sthadnikas of the village, to make copies of the king’s order 
(radyasa) in the four registers, and to place the original 
document in the hands of the sthdnikas as a sdsana. Sri- 
girinatha issued the tzruvahichchitiu, in compliance with the 
order of the king, to the sthdnikas of Tiruppukkuli.' 
Some more details about the working of the Revenue 
Department in general, especially in connection with the 
granting of lands, may be gathered from a stone inscription 
dated A.D. 1418 of the times of Déva Raya II. After record- 
ing the grant of certain lands by Peddanna Naganna’s son 
Mallana, of the Kasyapa-gétra, to Naganna’s son Nagan- 
na of the Visvamitra-gétra, the inscription proceeds to give 
the previous history of the lands granted. The lands, which 
had been received by the donor along with a copper-plate 
grant from Harihara Raya II, were situated in Déviyak- 
ka’s Haravari at Koppavalli. When Viththanna Odeyar 
was ruling the Araga-rajya by order of the king Déva Raya, 
he gave a sild-sdsana or stone grant about the details of the 
okkalu or tenants to the mahajanas of the agrahdra of 
Pratapahariha:apura and to Peddanna Naganna-ayya’s son 
Mallanna-ayya as follows: ‘‘Formerly when sri (with titles) 
Harihara Maharaya granted, with pouring of water, as a 
sarvamanya, along with a copper-plate inscription, the 
agrahara named Pratapahariharapuram after himself to 
Peddanna Naganna-ayya and the Brahmans, he sent an 
order to Sdvanna Odeyar, who was then ruling over the 
Araga kingdom, telling him to make a distribution of the 
tenants paying assessment to the dharmasthala or agrahdara 
so that there might not arise any trouble between the 
Government tenants and those of the villages constituting 
the agrahdra. Accordingly Sovanna Odeyar sent for Aras- 
anna Heggade and Vira Heggade of Neluvagilu in the 
Mélubhagi of the Siatalige-nadu, and having convened a 
meeting of the residents of the nine agrahdras and the 1,005 


1 3472 of 1916; Ep. Report for 1916, p. 140. 
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land-owners of Siatalige at the chdvadi, or court of Araga, 
called upon Arasanna Heggade and Vira Heggade to distri- 
bute the tenants paying assessment to the dharmasthala 
whereupon Arasanna Heggade, having distributed the 
tenants for the Government village Neluvagilu and separat- 
ed the tenants for Tumbaravalli which was a dharmasthala, 
gave a patte or roll of assessment to Peddanna Naganna- 
ayya Stating that these tenants were not to be molested 
either by the king or the nd@du for any loss that might 
occur at Neluvagilu. Then follow the names of the tenants 
and the amounts of assessment they had severally to pay, 
as entered in the patte, together with the names of the wit- 
nesses who affixed their signatures to it. This patle was 
produced by Peddanna Naganna’s son Mallana before 
Viththanna Odeyar, who, observing that it contained the 
distribution of the tenants according to the order of Hari- 
hara Maharaya, granted a sila-sdsana in confirmation and 
affixed his own signature to it’’.’ 

The foregoing inscription enables us to deduce the 
following : 

(a) That the king himself gave orders in revenue 
matters ; 

(b) That such orders were communicated to the gover- 
nors of the province; 

(c) That the governors were directed to take personal 
interest even in the matters of distributing tenants who had 
to pay assessment either to the dharmasthala or the agra- 
hdra; 

(d) That the governors, in order to execute the decree 
of the king, sent for the chief men of the village and con- 
vened a general meeting of the residents of the village at 
their chdvadi or court; 

(ec) That these chief men of the village were required 
to distribute the tenants, which they did by separating the 
tenants of one village from those of another, and to give 
a patte or roll of assessment to the chief of the donees who 
received the charter; 

(f) That the assessments which the tenants had to pay 
were clearly indicated and provided against damage even at 
the hands of the king; 

(g) That the names and signatures of the witnesses 
were included in the patte ; 


* My. Arch. Report for 1916, p. 6o. 
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(h) And that such a roll of assessment was confirmed 
only when it was produced before the provincial governor, 
who, on being satisfied about its veracity, gave a stone 
inscription embodying its contents, affixing his own sig- 
nature to it. 

Revenue orders, therefore, were executed in the Vijaya- 
nagara age with a care and minuteness which does credit to 
their administration. The royal niripa had to pass success- 
ively through the officers of the king before it could be 
recorded as a grant. The funds of a temple at Talakadu 
were found to be insufficient in A.D. 1400, and the State took 
prompt measures to increase the revenue of the temple. 
The inscription narrates that Lakkanna Dannayaka having 
been informed that the income from the former grant was 
insufficient for the proper conduct of the service in the 
temple of the god Vaidyanatha at Talakadu alias Gajara- 
nyakshétra, situated on the bank of the river Kavéri flow- 
ing westward, for the long life, health, and prosperity of 
the king, passed an order to the effect that the customs dues 
amounting to six gadydna, which were being paid to the 
palace customs-office at Belakavadi by the village of Kiru- 
gusur which belonged to the above mentioned temple, 
should thenceforward be paid to the temple itself, and 
communicated it to Rayana Odeyar of Pattana. On receiv- 
ing the order from the latter officer, Perumale Déva of 
Talakadu wrote the grant and gave it to the temple.’ 

The existence of revenue officials is also seen when we 
notice a few details about tax-collection in those days. The 
provincial governments evidently imitated the procedure 
prevalent at the capital. The southern province of Rayja- 
gambhira was in Saka 1283 (A.D. 1361-62) under the famous 
Kampana, son of Bukka I. His great minister Somappa, 
and the treasurer Vittappa Ayyan, both of whom were 
styled ‘“‘officers of the palace’’, issued an order to 
Meydévar, who was in charge of the taxes of Puli-nadu, 
to assign certain duties, imposed in kind, on all articles, that 
passed through his district, for the benefit of the Vishnu 
temple at Kurumavi (mod. Kiarmiyi), Chittoor district.’ 

We may presume that there may have been occasional 
friction between the people and the revenue officials of the 
government, when the latter went round to collect dues, 


+ My. Arch. Report for 1920, p. 36. 
? Ep. Report for 1931, p. 118. 
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obviously in arrears, from the fact that special mention has 
been made in inscriptions of the necessity for the people to 
treat the tax-collectors with consideration. On the re- 
presentation of Vira-Saiva Vira Prataipa Chola Raya to 
certain Setiis, the heads of the caste, in about A.D. 1402, a 
grant of specified dues was made by the latter. The ins- 
cription ends as follows: ‘‘Directions for honourable treat- 
ment of the bearers of the sdsana when they came to collect 
the dues’’. The honourable treatment which the tax-collec- 
tors received is expressed in the following words: yt sdsana 
tegedukondu archakaru sthalantaragalige bandalli yedurra 
kondu karadukkonduhégi bididi vulupe vudugere saka- 
lavi kottu varttaneyii kodisi maryddegidt nadistkondu 
baratakkad-embadagi baresi-kotta ddna sdsana.* 

There were customs officials, too, as an inscription of 
A.D. 1411 informs us. The customs officers (sunkada adhi- 
kari) of Erumarai-niadu, K4rai-Kilan Puliyar and Alagiya- 
Varadar Sokkar, servants of Tigaya Perumal, the customs- 
officer of Muluvayi-nadu, granted the tax on the looms of 
the Paraiyans in Samaiyamantripalli in Erumarai-nadu.’ 

There is every reason to believe that the Government 
gave receipts to the people for the taxes paid by them. 
Here however we have epigraphical evidence at variance 
with contemporary comments. Nuniz, whose accuracy was 
by no means so infallible as one may wish it to be, informs 
us that the king granted no receipts to the nobles from 
whom he received revenue. ‘‘In this way the kingdom of 
Bisnaga is divided between more than two hundred captains 
who are all heathen, and according to the lands and revenues 
that they have so the King settles for them the forces that 
they are compelled to keep up, and how much revenue 
they have to pay him every month during the first nine days 
of the month of September. He never gives any receipts 
to them, only, if they do not pay they are well punished, 
and are ruined and their property taken away.’ From 
this we may infer that if the granting of receipts for moneys 
received was unknown to the monarch, it must necessarily 
have been a matter of which the royal officials were ignorant 
in the kingdom. Whether a government which, according 


+ E.C., UR, Bn. 96, p. 19, text, p. 35, op. cit, 
7 Thid., FAL. 1a, 0. 10K, text, p. 193. 
‘ ra Sewell, for. fimp., p. 389. Cf. Metthwold, Relations of Golconda, 
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to the same traveller, trained in the royal palace women 
to‘‘compare their books with those of the writers outside’’,* 
could have failed to institute a system of granting receipts, 
is a question which may pertinently be asked in spite of 
the adverse evidence of Nuniz. The fact that there were 
tax-collectors make us believe that they must have had a 
system of assuring the people for the revenue which the 
latter gave to the Government. Our surmise is strength- 
ened by the evidence of an inscription dated a.D. 1558-9 
which is positive about the granting of receipts by officials 
on behalf of the Government. This epigraph informs us 
that it was authorized that taxes should be levied in the 
Chadalavada village in the Nellore district, and that the 
temple people themselves should credit the taxes to the 
estate of Sri-Raghunayakulu, and grant receipts to the 
merchants who buy there and receipts for the taxes raised 
in the two simas.? 

Here it may reasonably be objected that these temple 
people were not government servants, and that, therefore, 
the assertions of Nuniz are not invalid. But it must be 
remembered that in Vijayanagara times, temples were under 
the direct control of the State, and that the officials of the 
temples must have been authorized to issue receipts to 
persons who gave them taxes, on behalf of the temples as 
well as the Crown. That the State had a definite voice in 
the management of the temples is evident from epigraphs. 
An inscripticn dated Saka 1291 expired, Saumya, (A.D. 
1369) records that three men were made over to the temple 
of Siva at Tiruppanangadu, under orders from the ruler 
Karmpana Odeyar, son of Bukkana Odeyar, to look after the 
lamps in the temple.* Another inscription dated only in 
cyclic year Sadhdrana (i.e., Saka 1293) [A.D. 1371-72], in- 
forms us that three men were likewise made over to the 
same temple by Adaipattu Ilakkappar and Anaikundi 
Vittappar under orders from the king.* In Saka 1304 
Durmati (A.D. 1381-82), in the reign of Harihara Raya, 
under orders from Karhpana Odeyar, four new pillars were 


1 Sewell, For Emp., p. 382. See also pp. 374-5, where Nuniz speaks of 
the secretaries of the king. 

* Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., II., p. 952. 

* 248 of 1906. 

“ 299 of 190. “Phere is an inscription dated im about a.D. 1371 whim 
mentions the penalty imposed on a temple by Bhédaripa Bhagavarasu, E.C., 
I, No. 9, p. 55, (2nd ed.). 
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placed to support the broken beams of the Channakésava 
temple at Bélur.’ The famous general of the same mon- 
arch, Gunda Dandanatha, according to an inscription dated 
about A.D. 1397, laid down rules for the performance of 
all the ceremonies (sixty-seven specified) formerly ordained 
by Bitti Déva Raya; (i.e., Vishnuvardhana Hoysala); and 
rebuilt with seven storeys the gdpura over the doorway of 
the same temple.*, We may also recount here the evidence 
from two inscriptions cited elsewhere in this treatise, refer- 
ring us to the time of Déva Raya II. That dated only in 
the cyclic year Sadhirana tells us that a copy of the rdyasa, 
or royal revenue order, was deposited in the custody of the 
Sthénikas or temple. managers of Tiruppukuli, Chingle- 
put district.* In another inscription dated Saka 1326 (A.D. 
1414-15) we are informed that the Central Government 
ordered the fixing of the amount of consolidated taxes from 
the commercial classes of Perunagar, Chingleput district, in 
return for their burning a perpetual lamp in the local temple 
of Brahmapurisvara.£ According to an epigraph dated 
Saka 1471 (A.D. 1549-50), in the province under the juris- 
diction of Jatilavarman Kulasékhara Paraikrama Pandya 
Déva, under the orders of Prince Viravénbamilai, a gift of 
land together with a house in Kunnakkudi was made to a 
private individual for looking after the accounts of the 
temple of Visvanatha at Tenkasi.* ‘As we shall relate in 
a subsequent chapter, Mallarasayya, the minister of the 
Queen Bommarasiamma, who ruled over the Kuppatur- 
Bh4arangi-sime, in about A.D. 1500, ‘‘in the course of his 
enquiries from village to village, coming to Bennagere, he 
stopped the daily allowance at the Narayana temple’’, for 
some fault not stated in the epigraph.* A record dated 
Saka 1482, Raudri, (A.D.1560-61) conclusively proves that 
in the reign of Sadasiva Riya temples were directly 
managed by the State. For, it states that Jfianaprakasa- 
pandaram of Tiruvarir was appointed supervisor of Sikkal, 
Vadakudi, Védachchéri and other temples under orders 
from Krishnamarasayyan, son of Aliya Ramarasgayyan.’ 


58 of 1901-2; Ep. Report for 1911, p. 53. 

E.C., V, P. 1, Bl. 3, p. 45. 

Ep. Report for 1916, p. 140, ‘op. cit. 

367 of 1923. See infra. p. 196. 

553_0f 1917. 

E.C., VIII, Sb. 323, p. 55. Infra, Volume II, Chapter V. 
tog of 1911, 
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We are informed in an epigraph dated a.p. 1568 that Sada- 
Siva Mahdraya deposited a fund for the perpetual lamp and 
other festivals of the temple of G6pala Krishna at Hola- 
lakere.1 This custom of depositing a fund in a temple is 
evidently the same referred to by Nuniz who speaks of one 
of the predecessors of Sadasiva Raya granting one-fifth of 
his revenue to the temples.” From the above instances it 
is clear that the Central Government reserved to itself the 
right of controlling the temples in the kingdom; and we 
can only assume that it must have permitted the authorities 
of various temples to grant receipts for taxes levied, es- 
pecially on temple lands, on behalf of the State. It is 
obvious that if the authorities of temples granted receipts, 
the officers of the government must also have been aware 
of the system. The absence of the slightest reference to 
any confusion in the revenue of Vijayanagara in the writ- 
ings of foreign travellers strongly suggests that receipts 
were granted by the State to persons who paid taxes to it.* 

Some aspects of the manner in which the Vijayanagara 
Government effected a revenue settlement may now be seen. 
The term niriipa, as we have already remarked in an earlier 
connection, was meant to denote the order of the govern- 
ment in matters relating to the revenue administration. A 
typical instance of a revenue settlement was that which 
was effected in Saka 1351 (A.D. 1429-30) in the reign of 
Déva Raya II. The occasion for a revised settlement of 
land was the confusion that prevailed in the locality. Cer- 
tain unauthorized persons were collecting revenue, and the 
inhabitants protested against the illegal taxation in their 
province. This is related in an inscripton dated above from 
Tiruvaigavir, Tanjore district, which registers the deci- 
sion arrived at by the assembled residents of the Parantaka- 
nadu, the Valangai ninety-eight subdivisions, and_ the 
Idangai ninety-eight subsects, regarding the various items 
of taxation that had to be paid to the Government 
(rdjagaram iraimuraimat) or to the temple, as had been al- 
ready settled by the inhabitants of the other nddus in 
Valudalambattu-usavadi. The necessity for adopting this 


7 E.C,, XI, Hk. 7, p. 117. 

2 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 304. 

* For further notices of the control of temples by the State, see infra, 
Ch. VII, Judicial Administration, Section 3. 

* Ep. Report for 1916, p. 143. 
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procedure is stated to have arisen thus: “‘Since the time of 
the Kannadiyas (the Hoysalas?) the district had been 
declared to be the jivita-parru (of the temple?) servants. 
Collecting taxes was not made by one single person. The 
lands were leased out (adavdlai) to other persons and pura- 
vari taxes were collected. Thus the whole district came to 
be ruined.’’ It was decided that some specified lands in the 
district of Parantaka-nadu, which were rent-free, were not 
to be interfered with, by classifying them as panddrivddai, 
jivita-parru, adaippu, otti, guttigai, or sérvai. The follow- 
ing rates of assessment on other lands were agreed upon: 


: Other taxes such as 
Assessment in pad- pan igeui, Sammddam, 


dy on one vé/?, in- pattavatiam, kani- 


Class of Land cluding avrasupéru, 


Tek ba kilt, etc., on each 
tlaikki, etc. , vel. 
gp See ot 
(1) Paddy fields 40 kalam of paddy 
and } pazam. 20 panam. 
(2) Uncultivated waste land 
(brought under culti- 
vation ) ... 40 kalam of paddy. 18 oe 
(3) Forest reclaimed -- 20 3, ”» 2 - 
(4) s@.-uy lands and lands 
irrigated by baling 
water gia 20> 253 ; 10 93 
(5) Plantain and sugarcane 
gardens in wet lands... 60 fanam (including 
araSupéru, kdanik- 
kat etc.). 
(6) Plantain and sugarcane 
gardens in uQem« srég. 50 panam. 
(7) Marshes in which red 
lotuses are grown ... 40 ‘3 


(8) Lands producing tur- 
meric, ginger, onions, 
garlic, etc. Sais 20 Pr 


(9) Lands producing brin- 
jals, eg Sw, pumpkins, 
etc. see 30 323 
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Assessment in pad- ribo pple pas 


dy on one vé/i, in- . 
Class of Land. cluding arafuperu, ies ape 7 ee 
tlazkki, etc. ated vel F oh eae 


NE RE tren at RSE 


(10) Lands producing Qedgy 
ug sh) (?) castor seeds, 
are ugsS (?) mustard, 
Bengal gram, wheat, 
and o6#%é@u (cartha- 
mus tinctorus), «fern 
greswerds and yes 
(lands producing) gram 
(arewrs), lands pro- 
ducing paddy, and 
e ribuevrrty.. ane - 20 panam including 
arasupéru, nérolat, 
etc. 


(11) Lands producing gram, 
green pulse, seuug 45), 
SA guess, Flier, wed 
are, «reou, etc. ise ee 1 panam. 


(12) Lands producing sesa- 
mum (taxed for first 
crop) ans wee $ of the above (?) 


(13) Lands yielding Ces 
Qarcpétge ee Wate 200 panam. 


(14) Lands yielding  @w@@ 
OQsrg@és (taxed for first 
crop) eco eee 100 2? 


Dry crops (vénpayir). 


(1) Every five areca palms 
yielding about sa 
nuts per tree 1 pazam (including 
arasupéru). 


(2) Every cocoanut palm 


yielding not less than 
40 per tree si + panam. 
Note.—Tender trees which have not borne fruit, barren trees and trees 
in the backyard of houses are exempted. 


(3) Every jack-tree yielding 
not less than 20 fruits 
per tree ‘ een Lost. 


Note.—The surrounding (¢.e., the other) trees are not taxed. 
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; Other taxes such as 
Assessment in pad- | pansezai, Sammadam, 





dy on one vé/3, in- aa 
Class of Land. cluding avasupéru, Gia eer 
ilaikki, etc. sa ala 
House and Profession Tax. 
(1) Every house of a villa- 3 panam (including 
ger—seriurr or vilat-aSarudi, vaSal 
panam etc.) 
(2) Each house of a follow- 
er, of the ftantra— 
séephore ‘as 14 panam. 
(3) Each house of...wsser ,,, 13 $3 


(4) Verandahs with sloping 
roofs, (1. e. sheds?) ... 


Note.--Unoccupied houses are exempted. 


Workshop (upp) Tax, etc. 


(1) Every Se¢ti proprietor... 3 panam (including 
aragfupéru, vattam, 
kanikkai). 


(2) Every principal collector 
of tolls es 4 panam. 


(3) Every aikkdla weaver 
with one working loom. 4 es 


(4) Every atkkéla weaver 
with one loom that 
does not work, (? seu 
sf) ove 


(5) Every shopkeeper who 
opens the shop in his 
own house (virés@r 
wrt ) eee 


(6) Every (sdliye) weaver 
for each loom see 


(7) Every judge (@urus 
get) 


ede 1 


(8) Every member of the! 
village council (ues). 
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Assessment in pad- Other taxes such as 


af kantkkai, Sammaddam 
Class of Land. dy on one véli, in-  " fattavatiam hawi- 
cluding arasfupérn, Rili, etc h 
ilaikki, etc. al hm eac 


($9) Every  lace-loom in 
working order oP 3 panam 


(10) Every lace-loom not in 

working order (?) ... $ » 
(11) Each blacksmith, car- 

penter, goldsmith an 


silversmith see ‘ (including 


hottu, kirru, arafu- 


peru, kinikkat), 

(12) Each chief potter sai gy (including 
Bios guw), 

(13) Each chief barber .... 4 ,, (including 
sha gus), 

(14) Each chief washerman. 4 4, (including 
sAorwes 

(15) Each SO CO & SF CRN CT 

(brazier ?) . 6 

(16) Each chief oilmonger ... 20.—C, (including 

5G Bb). 


(17) Each member of the 
Paraiya caste (excep- 
tions being fade in 
certain specified cases) 


N. B. 


(1) Of the karpasana, (i.e., wet lands) those that die 
in the planting (nattuppal), those that yield only blighted 
grain (sévi), and those that the otherwise damaged (alivu), 
not being counted; and of the punpayir (dry lands), pal, 
Savi, and alivu, being likewise not counted, the remainin 
holdings are charged at the reduced rate of eight and a half 
in ten, it being, however, provided that in the excluded 
lands where on inspection they are found to have yielded a 
quarter crop, a third of the produce will be charged as 
vdram from each holder. 

(2) It was ruled that anybody who collected taxes other 
than in the schedule given above, could do so (only) with 
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the- consent of the assembly body (mandala) of the 
people.’ 

From the details of the revenue settlement given above 
it appears that the State, in its desire to increase its revenue, 
made a judicious distinction between those sources which 
yielded maximum revenue at minimum expenditure of 
labour, e.g., dry and wet lands, and those which offered 
poor returns to the exertions of the labourers, e.g. barren 
trees and ground. The Government, it may also be ob- 
served, differentiated between the income of, for example, 
the collector of tolls, the chief oil-monger, and the shop- 
keeper on the one hand, and that of the member of the 
village council and a Paraiya on the other. The principle, 
if one may venture to say so, was obviously one of taxing 
in proportion to the income earned by members of each 
profession. This brings us to the question of the rate of 
taxation. 


C. Rate of Taxation 


A tax has been thus defined by Manu in one of his 
regulations already cited above: ‘‘Let the king make the 
common inhabitants of his realm who live by traffic, pay 
annually some trifle, which is called a tax’’.?, He has also 
mentioned the relationship between taxation and protection 
in the following passages: ‘‘The highest duty of a 
Kshatriya is to protect his subjects, for the king who en- 
joys the rewards, just mentioned, is bound to (discharge 
that) duty’’.* ‘‘That king, indeed, is ever worthy of 
honour who ensures the safety (of his subjects); for the 
sacrificial session (sattra, which he, as it were, performs 
thereby) ever grows in length, the safety (of his subjects 
representing) the successful fee. A king who (duly) protects 
(his subjects) receives from each and all the sixth part of 
their spiritual merit; if he does not protect them, the sixth 
part of their demerit also (will fall on him). Whatever 
(merit a man gains by) reading the Veda, by sacrificing, 
by charitable gifts, (or by) worshipping (gurus and gods), 


2 Ep. Report for 1915, pp. 107, and n. (1), 108. 

* Manu, VIT, 137, p. 237, op. cit. 

* Ibid., VII, 144. p.238. Cf. Santi Parva. ‘‘Protection of the subject 
is the highest duty of the king, since compassion to all creatures and pro- 
tecting them from injury has been said to be the highest merit.’? LXX, 
p. 235. See also LXXV, p. 243 (Roy); see also Gautama X, 28, p. ajo. 
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the king obtains a sixth part of that in consequence of his 
duly protecting (his kingdom). ... A king who does not 
afford protection (yet) takes his share in kind, his taxes, 
tolls, and duties, daily presents, and fines, will (after death) 
soon sink into hell. They declare that a king who affords 
no protection (yet) receives the sixth part of the produce, 
takes upon himself all the foulness of his whole people’’.? 
Further, ‘‘His (i.e., a Kshatriya’s) peculiar duty is conquest, 
and he must not turn back in danger, having protected. the 
Vaisyas by his weapons, he may cause the legal tax to be 
collected, (viz.) from Vaisyas one-eighth as the tax on 
grain, one-twentieth (on the profits of gold and cattle) 
which amount at least to one Karshapana: Sudras, arti- 
sans, and mechanics (shall) benefit (the king) by (doing) 
work (for him)’’.? 

The principle of levying taxes from the people by the 
king only on condition that he assures them protection, 
which is thus enunciated by Manu, is also found in the 
codes of the later lawgivers. ‘‘Let the king,’’ we are told 
in the Institutes of Baudhayana, ‘‘protect (his) subjects, 
receiving as his pay a sixth part (of their income or spiritual 
merit.)’’*? The right of levying one-sixth of the produce 
sanctioned by Manu is seen in the Mahdbhdrata as well as 
in the code of Narada. In the former the revenue which 
the king receives is in direct relation to the protection afford- 
ed by him to the people. ‘‘With a sixth part, upon fair 
calculation, of the yield of the soil, as his tribute, with 
fines and forfeitures levied upon offenders, with the imports, 
according to the scriptures, upon merchants and traders 
in return for the protection granted to them, a king should 
fill his treasury’’.* Narada merely repeats the injunction of 
Manu in the following words: ‘‘Both the other customary 
receipts of a king and what is called the sixth part of the 
produce of the soil, form the royal revenue, the reward 
(of a king), for the protection of his subjects’’.» Kautilya 
has laid down the following rule: ‘‘People. . . . allotted 
one-sixth of the grains and one-tenth of merchandise as 
sovereign dues. Fed by this payment, kings took upon 


co VIII, 303-5, 307-8 -8, pp. 307-8. Sea also 309, p. 309. 
Ibid., X, 119-20, pp. 427-8. 

Baudhdyana, 1, 10, 18, Vv. 1, 

Santi Barve, LXXI, p. 233. (Roy). Nae I.H.Q. 1, p. jor. 

Narada, XVIII, 48, p. 221; 1.H.Q., 1, p. Joa. 
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themselves the responsibility of maintaining the safety and 
security of their subjects. . . .’"* The famous Madhava- 
charya Vidyaranya is also inclined to follow Kautilya in this 
matter. In his work Pardsara-smriti (also known as Vidyd- 
ranya-smriti), he assigns the usual one-sixth as the royal 
share of the crop.’ 

Before we proceed with the discussion of the question 
of the classical and mediaeval rate of taxation, we may note 
to what extent the Vijayanagara people understood the 
ancient idea of the relationship between taxation and pro- 
tection. Krishna Déva Raya in his well known work 
writes: ‘‘Be always intent upon protecting your subjects. 
Whenever you hear complaints from people in distress, hear 
them and redress their sufferings. Do not entrust your 
affairs to mean persons’’.* The inscriptions throw better 
light on this point. An epigraph dated a.p. 1382 thus 
gives the classical principle: ‘‘His (i.e. Bukka’s) son Hari- 
hara. . .Maintaining the customs of the various castes, he 
protected all the subjects as if his own children. Re- 
jOicing in his protection, which was like that of Bharata, 
the farmers and merchants resolved to pay him certain taxes 
on account of his protection’’.* 

We continue now the subject of the rate of taxation. 
The ancient tradition of the sixth part of the produce being 
the legitimate share of the government lingered on till the 
days of the East India Company. Thus Wilks writes in his 
Sketches: ‘‘Of the produce of land a sixth is the largest 
share which can be taken in ordinary circumstances, and a 
fourth in times of urgent distress ; but the whole tenor of the 
institutes and the digest shew that the sixth part of the crop 
is the king’s share, which is constantly in the contemplation 
of all Hindoo lawyers. This share is confirmed by the 
elegant Hindu drama of Sacontala. . .in one word, I have 
never met with a Hindoo farmer of ordinary capacity that 
was ignorant of the fact, and as we shall hereafter find 


1 Arthagastra, Bk. I, Ch. XIII, 23, p. 24. 
3 Pardsara-Madhaviya-dharmasisira, Kchara khanda, Adhy. I, p. 270. 
i ; 
ue Amuktamdlyada, v, 205; J.I.H., 1V, P. Il, p. 64. We shall see that 
Madhava, in his commentary on Pardsarasamhita, has also to say some- 
thing on this subject. Adhydya, I, vv. 61-2, p. 259. Infra, Ch. V, Adminis- 
tration, Central Government. ; 
“ £.C., V, Bl. 75, pp. 62-3. 
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that it was promulgated as the law of the south of India in 
the sixteenth century’’.* 

The source from which this may have originated in the 
sixteenth century can be traced only to the Vijayanagara 
monarchs, who, as remarked elsewhere, were undoubtedly 
influenced by the life and achievements of Madhavacharya 
Vidyaéranya. But it may reasonably be doubted on the 
strength of the details enumerated above, whether the 
precept of that great scholar, based as it was on the older 
institutes, really guided the actions of the mediaeval Hindu 
rulers as regards this vital point in revenue administration. 
We may even venture to question whether the precedent set 
by one or two Tamil kings of the pre-Vijayanagara days 
was ever followed by the Vijayanagara kings. It seems, 
therefore, that the Hinda rulers of Vijayanagara not only 
discarded the example set by their predecessors but also 
set at naught the ancient principle of levying one-sixth of 
the produce as the authorized share of the government. But 
here we may observe that behind the apparent indifference 
of the Vijayanagara rulers to classical precept, there lie 
claims to legality which are by no means invalid. We 
have to exchange the regulations of the early canonists for 
those of Sukracharya to understand this point. And, 
moreover, we have to recall the nature of the times which 
made it possible for the Hindus to bring order out of the 
chaos which followed the Muhammadan invasions of 
southern India. ,The stability of their, State, in the face of 
a very powerful league of Muhammadan kingdoms, was 
guaranteed only when it had solved successfully the funda- 
mental question of men and money. The rulers realized 
that the needs of the times demanded a revision of the 
classical rate of levying taxes; and they, therefore, promul- 
gated a new system of differential taxation which was not 
altogether without the support of the lawgivers of the 
classical and mediaeval times. For, in the Arthasdstra? as 
well as in Suwkraniti provision is made for a maximum rate 
of taxation on a differential basis; and we may presume that 
Sukra’s mediaeval code may have had its influence on the 
minds of the Hindu financiers of the south. It must be 
confessed that this is only a conjecture, since no positive 


1 Witks, Sketches, I, pp. 126-27 (1810); I, p. 78 (1869). 
* Arthasdstra, Book i, Ch. XXIV, 117, p. 140; Bk. V, Ch. HI, 242, 
p. 291. 
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proof can be adduced for maintaining that the Vijayanagara 
monarchs actually made use of the freedom given in the 
Sukranitt. We may nevertheless note the injunctions 
pertaining to the point in question as given in the same 
work. The rates are different for different kinds of soil. 
From lands irrigated by canals, wells or tanks, the govern- 
ment demand is one-third; from those irrigated by rain it is 
one-fourth ; and those by rivers, it is one-half; while from 
the arrant rocky soils, it is to be low as one-sixth.?. This 
has been explained by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar thus: 
‘The principle is obvious. The highest rate, viz. 50 per 
cent. is demanded of those lands where cultivation is certain, 
e.g. under river irrigation. Where rain or ‘monsoons’ is 
the source of moisture, agriculture is precarious and un- 
certain. Hence the very low rate of government demand, 
viz. 25 per cent. But, where the tanks and other artificial 
water supplies irrigate the soils, cultivation is difficult and 
expensive, although certain. The rate in this instance is, 
therefore, midway between the two, i.e., 334 per cent’’.? 

This principle of Sukra, viz., of levying a tax according 
to the relative fertility of the plots of land, as must have 
been evident to the reader from the remarks made in a 
preceding connection about the Revenue Settlement, guided 
the financial policy of the Vijayanagara monarchs. That 
they were aware of the differences in soil has been seen in 
the description of the wet and dry lands given above; and 
that they were not ignorant of an equity of assessment 
on different lands,—the yield of which was based on 
the nature of water supply,—will be made clear when 
we shall examine the rate of taxation under their govern- 
ment together with that which prevailed in the Tamil lands 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era. 

In the third year of the reign of Kd6v-Iraja-Késari- 
panmar, alias Sri-Rajadhiraja Dévar (i.e., in A.D. 1050) his 
commander (séndpaii), Jayangonda Sdla~-Vana-Kovaraiyan, 
agreed to receive as the landlord’s share two-fifths of the 
wet crops and one-quarter of the dry crops in the Mannai- 
nadu, of Vikkirama-Sdlamandala.*® An inscription of A.D. 
1046, however, enables us to fix the rate of: taxation in the 


2 Sukraniti, IV, ii, 1, 227-30, p. 148. 
* Sarkar, Pos. Back,, Bk. I], P. I, p. 118. 
* E.C., IX, Nl. 2g, p. 33- 
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reign of that king. For the inscription states that it was 
one-sixth that was levied by the State.’ 

The idea of differential taxation was also in the minds 
of the Tamil kings.. In the twenty-sixth year of the reign 
of Rajadhiraja I, a military officer called Sdlan Kumaran 
Parantaka Mdrayan alias Rajadhiraja Nilagangaraiyar, of 
the Chola country, bought certain uncultivated lands belong- 
ing to the temple of Tiruvorriyir at the hands of the officers 
of the king. The military officer then brought them under 
cultivation with a view to provide the necessary paddy for 
the offerings of the god Adipuranatha on festive occasions. 
It was agreed to supply annually, as temple share, twenty- 
eight kalams of paddy on each véli of land, while another 
class (perhaps inferior) supplied only nineteen.?, An in- 
scription of the eleventh year of an unidentified Sundara 
Pandya enables us to note that discrimination was made by 
the State in levying rates from lands that yielded and 
those that did not yield crops. The inscription which was 
found in the Sundarésvara temple at Aruppukottai, 
Ramnad district, states that the rate at which the taxes 
were paid was fixed at three kalam on each ma of land or 
one-half of what prevailed among the dévaddna lands. In 
doing this, crops of full yield alone were taken into con- 
sideration. Those that had suffered damage or had failed 
altogether were excluded from the assessment to tax.® 

The principle of differential taxation, common over many 
parts of the country, is best seen in the history of the Tamil 
lands. The mdhésvaras, sri-rudras, déva-kanms, and the 
temple accounts of the Kaikolanatha temple at Tiruk- 
kalakkudi, Ramnad district, in the nineteenth year (A.D. 
1296) of the reign of Jatévarman Sundara Pandya, granted 
certain temple lands as the kdnippidipddu to one Sundara 
Pandya Narasingadévan, stipulating that he should enjoy 
them after repairing the tanks in disuse and bringing under 
cultivation such of the lands as were covered with jungle; 
and that while the lands were being enjoyed in this manner, 
he should pay to the temple for the pasdn, a mélvaram‘ of 


1 E.C., IX, Dv. 75, p. 84. 

7 Ep. Report for 1913, p. 99. 

* 409 of 1904; Ep. Report for 1915, p. 103- 

* “<The total annual produce of the cultivated lands of a village is 
called Uda-varam; the share received by Government after the deductions 
above notited is the Mél-varam; and that allowed to the cultivator is the 
Cudi-varam, which is now generally commuted for a money payment’’. 
Ellis, Mirasét Right, p. 43, . (25), (1818). 
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one in three: for the cultivation of 92a, a7@ etc:, as 
well as the trees ws, wer .... etc., one in five should 
be given; for cocoanut and areca palms, one in seven, and 
for dry crops according to the yield, one in seven. In the 
case of lands which were brought under cultivation by 
clearing the jungle, he should have to pay one-tenth in the 
first year, one-ninth in the second year, one-eighth in the 
third year, one-seventh in the fourth year; and that for all 
subsequent years a permanent mélvdram of one in three 
should be paid.’ We are also told, in an inscription of 
the eleventh year of his reign, (A.D. 1287), that the kudumz 
assessment, which the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram was 
to receive, was 100 kdsu in money, and) that the virabhiga 
was six kalams of paddy on each véli of land.? The fixed 
rate in the Karnataka about the same time, according to an 
inscription of A.D. 1284, was one-seventh.’ 

When we reach the Vijayanagara times, we meet. with 
a rise in the rate of assessment. In A.D. 1370 it was one- 
half of the produce. Virappa formed a new village called 
Srigirisamudra in that year, and out of its revenue one- 
half being assigned to the king, fifty honnu were reserved 
for the god (of the village), and the balance was remitted 
as uttdr.* One is inclined to surmise that this was the 
common rate throughout the Vijayanagara Empire, es- 
pecially when one relies on the statement of the Portuguese 
traveller Nuniz. While describing the court and the 
nobles, he says: ‘‘The lands, they say, yield a hundred 
and twenty lakhs of which they must pay sixty to the King, 
and the rest they retain for the pay of the soldiers and the 
expenses of the elephants which they are obliged to main- 
tain’’.* It is not possible to assert, however, that this was 
the recognized rate of taxation under Vijayanagara. There 
is sufficient evidence to prove that the Hindu monarchs 
were not unaware of differential taxation. Namassivaya 


1 66 of 1916; Ep. Report for 1916, p. 123. 

* 294 of 1913. 
| a -B.C., IV, Ng. 38, p. 123. 

" “* E.C., IX, Mg. 49, p. 58. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 373. A defaced inscription dated only in the 
cyclic year Dundubhi, which cannot be assigned to any age with certainty, 
and which mentions the name of a chief Jagadéva, informs us that culti- 
vators of lands below the tanks in the Kadagattiir country must give 
Sarvivdvam {i.e., equal share of the produce) to the owner, and pay a 
agit fee for strengthening the tank bunds with stones and earth. 197 

1910. 
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Nayaka, who received as a gift the village of Sethbiya- 
mangalam as a ulavu-kdniydkshi, in the Saka year 1436 
(A.D. 1514-15) in the reign of Krishna Déva Raya, was 
required to pay ten panam and ten kalams of paddy in the 
first year, but in the fifth year fifty panam and fifty kalams 
of paddy had to be paid.’ Aubalaraya, in Saka 1477 (a.D. 
1555-6), in the reign of Sadasiva Raya, is said to have en- 
joyed two-thirds of the produce for himself, while the 
remaining portion was evidently given as mélvdram to the 
temple from which he purchased lands at Alamiru.? 

It has to be admitted that these instances do not invali- 
date the statement that the incidence of taxation was heavy 
in some parts of the Empire. There are inscriptions which 
refer in unmistakable terms to the heavy taxation and the 
consequent migration of people from their own province to 
the neighbouring districts because of their inability to pay 
the taxes. But it may here be noted that we have evidence 
at the same time of the prompt measures which the State 
took to redress the grievances of the people, and to make 
adequate provision for the discontented. The threats which 
the people sometimes made on such occasions, of calling 
a sort of general strike or of deserting their homes, were 
followed by a revenue enquiry by the State, the results 
of which were generally accepted by the subjects with 
satisfaction. The earliest mention of dissatisfaction of the 
people on a jerge scale is in an inscription dated only 
in the cyclic year Vibhava, but assignable to the reign of 
Harihara II. The epigraph relates that the Kaikkélars re- 
siding in that quarter of Olakkiru, South Arcot district, 
which was directly under the temple jurisdiction, migrated 
in a body and ‘‘without paying to the temple deserted the 
premises and left it in ruins’’. In consequence of which 
‘‘the worship in the temple had to be stopped and the doors 
closed’’. Subsequently the Kaikkdlars were pacified and 
persuaded to return to their homes, and to pay the assess- 
ment decided upon by the State.’ 

We have another instance of how the Govern- 
ment redressed the grievances of the people. This 
inscription is also dated only in the cyclic year 
Plavanga, but refers us to the reign of Déva Raya 
II. It registers the command of the king (rdyasam) 





T 389 of 1912. 
2 66 of 1915. 
® 354 of 1909; Ep. Report for 1910, p. 112. 
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and the orders of the officers (?) of Ariraya Dannayaka 
and Bhikshavritti-Appa, and of the Prince Déva Raya 
Udaiyar, ruling over Chandragiri-rajya, to the authorities 
of the Adipurisvara temple at Tiruvorriyair, Chingleput 
district, under the following circumstances. The mdhés- 
varas of that temple complained to the king that the 
tenants, servants, and other residents of the village owned 
by the temple, had been much distressed by the imposition 
of taxes such as j6di, mugampdarvi, aigsalai, sambadam, 
and viséshaddyam, and also, by the lease system introduced 
by Government for adoption by the trustees. For the same 
reason the worship in the temple too was not conducted as 
usual. Thereupon it was ordered that the above taxes, to- 
gether with arisi-kanam, good bull, good cow, vetti, and 
kattayam, be thereafter collected by the ma@hésvaras of the 
temple; that the leased lands already paid for, be redeemed 
(by money received from the royal treasury); and that the 
worship in the temple be revived as before. In connection 
with the above revenue terms, it may. be worth while to note 
also that the residents of the district (nattar and tantirimdr) 
of Vitta-parru, evidently with the desire of co-operating 
with the State on a similar occasion, assigned to the temple 
of Aduturai the following taxes in the village of Adisida- 
mangalam—assessments on wet land, dry land, houses and 
house-sites, pérkadamai, tarikadamat, dttatkantkai, nattu- 
vintyogam, pattirai, paddvari, al-mafiji, arisi-kdnam, kont- 
gai, virimuttu, and vanntya-vari.* 

In cases of heavy taxation where the State realized that 
taxes could not be remitted, it effected a compromise by 
ordering a consolidated amount to be paid by the people. 
We infer this from an inscription, already cited -above, dated 
Saka 1326 (A.D. 1414-15) during the viceroyalty of Vira 
Bhipati Raya, son of Déva Raya Odeyar, which informs 
us that the State ordered the fixing of the amount of con- 
solidated taxes from the weavers, oil-mongers, and the other 
commercial classes, in return for their burning a perpetual 
lamp in the temple of Brahmapurisvara at Perunagar, 
Chingleput district. Thus did the people colour a purely 
governmental affair with the sanctity of a religious obligation. 

When the State found that the people proposed to desert 
their occupancies because of heavy taxation, it conciliated 


* 223 of 1912; 30 of 1913; Ep. Report for 1913, p. 120. 
2 367 of 1923. See supra p. 182, 
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them by a reduction in the rate of taxation. The weavers 
of Perunagar, who seem to have suffered a great deal from 
heavy taxation, for unknown reasons, according to an 
inscription dated only in the cyclic year Vibhava, Adi, 7 
of the times of Viripanna Odeyar (Viripaksha), received 
a concession from the State, which reduced certain taxes 
of theirs and persuaded them to resettle in their original 
possession, which they had left without paying the govern- 
ment dues.’ Certain parts of the Ramnad district, too, 
seem to have been heavily taxed. The Marava inhabitants 
of Vélangudi sold Jand in the last days of the Sdéluva 
usurpation under very distressing circumstances. They had 
no means of discharging their revenue dues to Government, 
the reason being that it was the period of occupation by the 
Kannadigas (i.e., the Karnatakas).?, What exactly were the 
circumstances which precluded them from ‘‘discharging 
their revenues dues to Government’? cannot be made out, 
although it is not improbable that there might have lurked 
unauthorized taxation in some parts of the Empire. The 
hard times under the Saluva government have been depicted 
in some of the epigraphs, one of. which we have just noticed 
above. Another inscription dated Saka 1426 (A.D. 1504-5) 
speaks of the revision of the rates by Trinétranatha Kach- 
chirayar, son of Palligonda-Peruma! Kachchirayar, as they 
had become exorbitant in the time when the country was 
in the hands of the Kannadigas. The cultivators owing to 
the oppression had dispersed and the svaripa (?) scattered.* 
The chief ordered that the lands (i.e., those in the Padi- 
nélupparru district) might be measured year after year 
with the standard rod of thirty-four feet; that fifteen panam 
(including all items of taxation) be levied on one ma of 
dry land, and twenty panam on one ma of wet land; that 
towards arasupéru one-eighth panam be levied on each 
tenant, three panam on each loom of Settis, two panam 
on Kammala agriculturists, three panam on Kaikkéla 
weavers; and that towards idaiturat one-fourth panam on 
each cow, half a panam on each buffalo, and one-quarter 
panam on eight sheep be collected.‘ 


—_ 





* 37a of 1923. 

2 so of 1916; Ep. Report for 1916, p. 141. 

* 247 of 1906; ibtd. 

“ Ep. Report for 1916, ibid. If ‘tone pop or vardham=10 panam is 
accepted, and one md is, as at present, 1/20th of a véli, the assessment 
fixed by Trinétranatha Kachchirayar can in no sense be considered as 
mild’. Krishna Sastri, Ep. Report for 1916, ibid. 
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Even in the reign of the greatest Vijayanagara ruler 
Krishna Déva Raya, whose benevolence as an administrator 
was equalled by his bravery as a soldier, instances are not 
wanting to show that there was some heavy taxation which 
called forth prompt action by the govérnment. Excessive 
taxation, according to an inscription found in the Nityés- 
vara temple at Srimushnam, Chidambaram taluka, South 
Arcot district, dated in Saka 1435 (A.D. 1513-14), led to 
the desertion of ryots; but Sinnappa Nayaka, brother of 
Vasal Adiyappa Nayaka, at once investigated the matter 
and fixed favourable rates. The niripa which he granted 
to the agriculturists of seventeen parru district contained 
the following: The permanent settlement of kadamai, 
kanikkat, kudi, mddu-kanikkai puravarai, and viniyégam 
now introduced by Sinnappa Nayaka who fixed twenty- 
eight panam on wet lands and twenty-two on dry lands for 
such residents as resided in the districts, twenty param on 
wet lands and fifteen panam on dry lands, for those who 
were going and coming, and again fifteen panam on wet 
lands and ten panam on dry lands for those that lived 
outside.” Krishna Déva Raya the Great sometimes person- 
ally investigated such cases of oppressive taxation. We 
shall deal with this in detail in a subsequent connection.’ 

This privilege of representing cases personally to the 
king was a noteworthy feature of Vijayanagara history. 
The Mahdimandalésara Salakayya Déva Chikka Tiru- 
malayya Déva Maha-arasu, the powerful minister and 
brother-in-law of the Emperor Achyuta Raya, came to 
Ad6ni in the Saka year 1454 (A.D. 1532-3) to examine 
personally the causes of disturbances in the Kavatalada 
sime in the Adavani district. The people of this sime on 
being thratened by the injustice of Government officers had 
obstinately migrated to the Miasaveya-sime. Salakayya 
Déva enquired into their grievances, pacified the people 
and induced them to reoccupy the Kavatala district by 
offering them favourable terms of cultivation and occu- 
pation. These rights were granted to them in charters called 
kavulu. In Saka 1455 (A.D. 1533-4) the artisan classes 
migrated from Kanaganipalle-sime to-.Pakala and Kun- 
diripi-simes, on account of heavy taxation, but, as we shall 





: 246 of 1916, 
: Et. hie sl for 1916, p. 143. 


Ow. 
“ Ep. Report for 1916, pp. 144-5. 
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see, the State immediately set matters right by remitting 
their taxes.’ The migration of people from province to 
province suggests that the incidence of taxation must have 
varied from locality to locality.’ 

That Achyuta Raya had recourse to oppressive means of 
raising revenue, and that he sometimes exacted ‘‘payments 
from his captains and people so ruthlessly,’’* is not strange, 
if we remember that the costly wars and unprecedented 
liberality of his illustrious predecessor, Krishna Déva Raya 
the Great, coupled with his own campaigns in the south, 
especially in Travancore, the huge indemnity he had to pay 
to ‘Adil Shah, and his benevolence to the people, particular- 
ly to the Brahmans, must have had the inevitable result of 
emptying the royal treasury, driving the monarch to enact 
measures which proved financially burdensome to the people. 
What strikes one however is not that Achyuta Raya should 
have resorted to the usual stringent means of raising revenue 
but that he should have continued the tradition of allowing 
the people the right of direct appeal to the government in 
times of need. 

This feature of Vijayanagara times is also seen in the 
days of Emperor Sadasiva Raya. Complaints from the 
villagers of Yelahafiji, SOmalapura, and Untakalu, in the 
Bellary district, about illegal taxation reached the ears of 
the Government in Saka 1478 (A.D. 1556-7) in the reign 
of Sadasiva Raya. The Mahamandalésvara Ramaraju 
Vitthalaraja Tirumalarajayya Déva Maharaja heard their 
grievances and stopped the illegal collections of money in 
these villages, and directed that the fines collected in the 
villages should be utilized for repairing temple tanks, etc.* 
The same viceroy in the same year heard from the Brahmans 
of Rayadurga-sime, over which he was governing, that a 
certain Hasani-Hasu, was collecting by force certain taxes 
which they were not obliged to pay. After due investi- 
gation into accounts, he ordered that these taxes were il- 
legal, that they need not be collected any more, and that 


1 340 of 1926. Infra. 

* Ep. Report for 1926, pp. 112-13. 

® Sewell, For. Emp., p. 368. A.S.R., for 1908-9, p. 191. But this evi- 
dence of Nuniz, it must be remembered, refers not, as the late Mr. Krishna 
Sastri seemed to suggest, to the ordinary times but to those times when the 
king was hard pressed for funds. Nuniz is here relating the events that 
followed the war with ‘Adil Shah and the huge indemnity the Vijayanagara 
court had to pay to the Sultan. B.A.S. 


* 473 of 1923. 
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fines from people accruing in these agrahdra villages may 
thenceforward be utilized for repairing temples, tanks, 
ponds and irrigation channels.’ 

These instances of heavy taxation, which are at once 4 
proof of the frequently oppressive rule of the Emperors as 
well as of their readiness to put an end to such burdensome 
measures, are not to be confounded with their alleged extor- 
tion in Tuluva or with the worse actions of the later rulers, 
who, on the eve of the break-up of the Vijayanagara Em- 
pire, governed as independent Nayakas and Paleyagiaras in 
the south and west. The imposition of unbearable tax 
in kind to the extent of 12,000 muzas of rice on the Brah- 
mans of Tuluva by Harihara I, which was increased after- 
wards to 2,378 pagodas is recorded only in later tradition,’ 
and is not corroborated by any contemporary evidence. The 
deplorable condition of the country under the later Nayakas 
has been pictured to us in tradition as well as in the ac- 
counts of eye-witnesses.* Posterity, however, can hardly be 
justified in condemning the rule of the Vijayanagara mon- 
archs for errors committed by the later rulers. Opinion 
has been expressed in some quarters that the Hindu kings 
of Vijayanagara ‘‘ground down’’ their subjects. ‘‘Other 
passages in both these chronicles (i.e., of Paes and Nuniz), 
each of which was written quite independently of the other, 
confirm the assertion here made as to the mass of the 
people being ground down and living in the greatest 
poverty and distress’’.t This remark has been made on 
the strength of the following statement of Nuniz: ‘‘They 
(i.e., the nobles) make it over to the husbandmen who pay 
nine-tenths to their lord, and they have no land of their 
own, for the kingdom belongs entirely to the King’’.* It 
must be admitted that there is sufficient evidence, as the 
reader has already noticed, to pass an unfavourable judg- 
ment on the Hindu nobles of Vijayanagara. But we may 
be permitted to observe that a government which lived on 





1 104 of 1913; Ep. Report for 1914, p. 101. The late Mr. Krishna 
Sastri said about him—‘‘Evidently a Muhammadart chief’’. I think he was 
one of the Muhammadan officers under the Vijayanagara Government. See 
infra, Chapter IX. The Army. B.A.S. 

* Buchanan, A Journey, Ul, pp. 97, 123. But see Wilks, Sketches, I, 
pp. 1§2-4 (1810); I, pp. 93-4 (1869), where the rate is given as one-sixth. 

* Taylor, O.M.MSS., Wi, p. 185; Lockman, Travels of the Jesuits, I, 
p. 287. See also Nelson, Madura Country, P. Ill, pp. 149-st. 

“ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 379, n. (2). See also Moreland, From Akbar 
to Aurangzeb, pp. 244-5, for similar views. 

* Sewell, ibid., p. 379. 
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a systematic policy of extortion could not have held its 
own for a period of two and a half centuries against im- 
mense odds; and further, that if the people were drained 
to such an extent as Nuniz would have us believe, the 
Hindus would never have been able to lead a life of intense 
social and intellectual activity. While it may certainly be 
granted that the nobles were rapacious in many instances— 
perhaps owing to a system of government about which we 
shall speak in great detail in a subsequent section—, it 
must not be forgotten at the same time that in no age of 
the history of southern India has oppression been so largely 
counterbalanced by liberal remissions of taxes to all kinds 
of people, as was done during all periods of Vijayanagara 
history. The account of Nuniz is eloquent about the great 
extortion by the nobles, and consequently about the oppres- 
sion by the Government; but it is silent about the organized 
activities of prosperous groups of commercial classes that 
voted for their over-lords the dues of the country, about the 
prompt measures the monarchs took to remedy, the evils of 
their government, and, finally, about the irrefutable 
evidence of innumerable epigraphs which deal with the 


unparalleled charities of both private and public bodies of 
men. 


SECTION 6. How Revenue was Paid 


Having seen at some length the nature of the land and 
revenue administration of Vijayanagara, we may now con- 
sider the manner in which it ordered the taxes to be paid. 
The general belief has been that under the Hindu monarchs 
the revenue was paid in kind.’ ‘‘There is another peculi- 
arity’’, writes Ellis in his well known book on the Mirasz 
Right, “‘which has ever distinguished the Tamil countries, 
Tondamandalam in particular, from the surrounding na- 
tions ; it is, that, until the recent innovations enforced by the 
officers of our own Government, the revenue from all wet 
lands and very generally from dry field, was through every 
successive change of dynasty, invariably rendered in kind. 
Among the neighbouring nations the revenue has been paid 
at a fixed rate in money from a remote period, the assess- 
ment being sometimes on a whole village, or, as in Canara, 
on every estate (shist) and sometimes on each field (tirvet). 





1 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, I, pp. 346-7, n. 
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A complete Register ( Réyarékha) of these assessments, 
which, as the grant of Immadi Sadasiva Rayer, the sub- 
stance of which is noticed after No. II, of the following 
documents, demonstrates, previously existed, was drawn up 
during the Vijayanagara government for the whole of the 
Carnataca and Tuluva countries, constituting what may be 
called the home provinces of that state, by which, as long 
as it existed, the demand of revenue was regulated. But 
money assessments were never extended by those princes, 
or their dependents, to the Tamil countries, where the im- 
memorial usage of delivering the revenue in kind by fixed 
vdram or scale of division, regulated originally, by the 
situation and circumstances of each village, was. still 
continued’’.’ 

The conclusion of this admirable treatise deserves, how- 
ever, to be modified in the light of later research. Apart 
from the fact that the epigraphs which Ellis utilized in the 
compilation of his standard work on Mirasi Right, are 
documents which are historically worthless,? it may be 
questioned on valid grounds whether the system of realizing 
revenue in money was really an innovation of modern days. 
It is admitted that taxes were paid in kind under the ancient 
Hindu governments. Thus in the Arthasdstra provision is 
made for the inclusion of such taxes in kind among those 
which were to be levied by the Superintendent of the store- 
house.* It is also granted that, as, for example, in the time 
of Rajaraja I, the revenue was assessed in kind. But the 
same inscription informs us that it was also realized in 
money or kdsu.‘ A record in the seventh year of Sakala- 
léka-Chakravartin Raja-Narayana Sarhbuvaraya states that 
the king remitted the taxes payable both in money and in 


2 Ellis, Mirasi Right, App. p. xviii (1818 ed.). 

* The inscriptions on which Ellis based his remarks as regards Vijaya- 
nagara are these: That which referring to the reign of Immadi Sadafiva 
Raya begins with a Jaina invocation, deals with the consecration of the 
image of Gémata by Chamunda Riya, refers us to the events of the 
Vijayanagara king Immadi Sad&Siva Raya and is dated Salivahana 927! 
Ins. No. 11. Another inscription (No. III.) speaks of Virtipaksha Pratapa 
Bukka Rayulu in S. 1109! A third one (No. 1) is dated S. 1339 and deals 
with the reign of Déva Raya. This last one smacks of some authenticity 
but it has to be referred to the reign of Vira Vijaya, since it cannot be 
made to reconcile ‘with the known dates either of Déva Raya I, or of 
Déva Raya HI. See Ellis, Mirasi Right, App. (1818 ed.). 

‘ * Arthafastra, Bk. IV Ch. XV, pp. 112-3. 
* SE, 1, P. 1, pp. 42, 53, 62; P. TH, p. qag 
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kind on lands whose crops had suffered damage in Kala- 
vaiparru in the North Arcot district.’ 

This ancient custom of levying taxes both in money 
and kind, as the reader must have gathered from the 
account of the revenue settlement given in the previous 
pages, continued under the Vijayanagara government. 
An order of the minister (pradhdn1) Somaiya Dannayaka 
in the reign of Karmpana Odeyar II, according to 
an inscription found in the Bhtmisvarasvami temple 
in the Gingee taluka, South Arcot district, dated only 
in the cyclic year Kilaka, was issued remitting the 
taxes payable in money by certain classes of people in- 
habiting the tirumadaiviligam of the temple of Tiruppi- 
misvaramudaiyar.? In a.p. 1301 dévaddnam, tiruvidatyat- 
tam, madapuram and pallichchandam were paid in gifts.* 
From a sale deed of the revenue of the village of Veppam- 
battu and of Siru-Kadambir, as recorded in an inscription 
dated Saka 1328, expired (A.D. 1416-7), we gather that it 
was assessed both in money and corn.* We have seem from 
the inscription of Tiruvaigavir, relating to the revenue 
settlement effected in A.D. 1429-30, that the people had 
to pay taxes in kind as well as in gold.’ "Abdur Razzaq 
informs us that it was the practice of the country to pay 
in money. ‘‘The usage of the country is that, at a stated 
period, everyone throughout the whole empire, carries to 
the mint the revenue (zar) which is due from him, and 
whoever has money due to him from the Exchequer receives 
an order upon the mint’’.* A damaged récord dated A.D. 
1488 deals with a grant of a village with its dry and wet 
lands and its income in money and grain (sakala-suvarnd- 
diya-sakala-davasddaya)." The trustees of the Brihadam- 
bika temple at Devakkapuram, North Arcot district, in the 
Saka year 1452 (A.D. 1530-31) granted to a certain Ambalat- 
tadi the right of cultivating (ulavu-kani) the dévaddna 
village of Kamakshiravuttantangal and fixed fifteen panam 
and twenty kalam of paddy to be paid to the temple every 
year.*® 





2 425 of 1905; Rangachari, Top. List, 1, NA., 624, p. 107. 
* 34 of 1919. 

* &.C., X, Mr. 100, p. 176. 

$ S.1.I., 1, p. 8. - 

* Ep. Report for 1915, pp. 107, 108 op. cit. 

* Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 109; Major, India, p. 26. 

’ E.C., Il, No. 229, p. 97, text, p. 96. 

* 367 of 1912. 
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SECTION. 7. Gold Treasury 


The fact of the Hindu government having assessed 
revenue in money brings us incidentally to the question 
whether it had any treasury worth the name. We do not 
know whether the Vijayanagara State maintained the tradi- 
tion of testing gold by stone which, we are told in an 
inscription dated A.D. 907, was known to the ancient Tamil 
people.’ There are valid reasons to suppose, however, that 
a government like that of Vijayanagara, which dazzled the 
world with its splendour, must have had a gold treasury, 
and perhaps a diamond treasury as well. Foreign travellers, 
Hindu writers, and engravers are all unanimous about the 
existence of both in Vijayanagara. The opinion of ’Abdur 
Razzaiq as regards the ‘‘universal practice’? of the people 
bringing their revenue in gold to the mint, has already 
been cited. The Persian ambassador further tells us that 
the Danndyaka after his victorious return from Gulbarga, 
heard of the vile deeds of ‘‘Hambah Nunir’’, and gave ’Ab- 
dur Razzaq ‘‘an assignment of 7,000 fanams on the mint the 
very day of his arrival’’.? The Portuguese chronicler Paes 
has the following to say about the treasury: ‘‘And now I 
wish you to know that the previous kings of this place for 
many years past have held it a custom to maintain a trea- 
sury, which treasury, after the death of each, is kept locked 
and sealed in such a way that it cannot be seen by any 
one, nor opened, nor do the kings who succeed to the king- 
dom open them or know what is in them. They are not 
opened except when the kings have great need, and thus 
the kingdom has great supplies to meet its needs. This 
king has made his treasury different from those of the pre- 
vious kings, and he puts in it every year ten million pardaos, 
without taking from them one pardao more than for the 
expenses of his house. The rest remains for him, over 
and above these expenses and of the expenses in the houses 
of his wives, of whom I have already told you that he 
keeps near him twelve thousand women; from this you will 
be able to judge how great is the richness of this kingdom, 
and how great the treasure that this king has amassed’’.* 
Then again, ‘‘Here I saw a little slab of green jasper, which 


7 S.00, Ul, P. UL, p. 237. 
* ElNot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 122. 
* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 282. 
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is held for a great thing in this house. Close to where this 
jasper is, i.e., underneath some arches where is the entrance 
into the palace, there is a little door closed with some pad- 
locks: they told us that inside it there was a treasury of 
one of the former kings’’.’ 

*Abdur Razzaq speaks of a centralized treasury, the 
moneys of which, as in his own case, were used for State 
purposes, and for the disbursement of the pay of soldiers. 
Evidently a treasury which could on demand produce 7,000 
fanams must have been sufficiently well organized. But 
Paes makes us believe that it was a collection of gold 
hoarded in vaults to be used only when the kings were in 
great distress. The remarks of Paes, it is admitted, are: 
supported by those of Nuniz, who, in his description of the 
capture of the six officers of the King of ‘‘Bisnaga’’ by the 
soldiers of the Sultan of Delhi, says: ‘‘These were made 
captive and were taken before the King (of Delhi), and the 
King asked them who they were and how they had escaped, 
and they told them who they were; at which the King 
greatly rejoiced, because one of them was the minister of 
the kingdom and another the treasurer, and the others were 
leading officers in it. They were questioned by the King 
concerning the treasures of the King of Bisnaga, and such 
riches as were buried in the vaults of the fortress were 
delivered up to him... .’’? The concluding words of the 
above, “‘the treasures of the King of Bisnaga and such 
riches as were buried in the vaults’’, seem to corroborate the 
statement of Paes about the treasures. 

But the suggestion implied in the remarks of these two 
travellers, viz., that the treasury of Vijayanagara consisted 
of wealth that was hoarded and that it was not used for 
State purposes, can only be accepted with great reserva- 
tion; firstly, because of the direct evidence of ’Abdur 
Razzaq, who speaks from personal knowledge of the 
existence of a royal treasury and of a mint, the location 
of which he gives in detail. ‘‘Behind the king’s palace 
are the house and hall allotted to the Danaik. To the 
left of the said palace is the Mint’’.* Secondly, there is 
explicit reference in Hindu literature and inscriptions to 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 286. 
4 Ibid., p. 295. 
? Ibdid., p. gt. 
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the existence of officers of the royal treasury in Vijaya- 
nagara. We believe that the ‘“‘treasury’’ which Paes 
describes is the same place where bullion was stored 
underneath the ground, about which too ’Abdur Razzay 
has also something to say. The Persian ambassador re- 
marks: ‘‘In the king’s palace are several cells, like 
basins, filled with bullion, forming one mass’’.? Our 
surmise that this place which contained bullion could 
not have been the royal treasury, is based on the evidence 
found in literature and. inscriptions. The Tanjadviri 
Andhra Rdjula Charitra informs us that on the application 
made by the Pandyan king Chandrasékara, Krishna Déva 
Raya sent his general Nigama Nayaka, who is called 
Tésékhdna-adhikari (Officer of the Treasury) against the 
tefractory Chéla.*_ Narayana Déva, son of Timmarasa of 
the treasury of gold, granted in A.D. 1530 two parts of 
the village of Ballapura for the annual (avasara) satra of 
the god Harihara in Harihara-sime.* Four years later we 
have one of the officers of Achyuta Déva Raya called the 
treasury officer (bhanddrakke karttardda) Timmappayya, 
probably the same Timmarasa mentioned above.* As dis- 
tinct from this officer we have evidence of a Palace 
Treasurer. This latter was called maneya-bayakdra. The 
maneya-bayakdra of Achyuta Raya in A.D. 1535 was Ram- 
appayya, who was placed over Kandikere-sime.’ 

It is not possible to find out in what respects the func- 
tions of a House or Palace Treasurer differed from those of 
a Tésékhana-adhikarni. We can only conjecture that the 
latter may have been in charge of the treasury of the king- 
dom, and the former, of the personal treasury of the 
monarch. However that may be, Achyuta Raya seems to 
have been careful even as regards the financial 
stability of the villages. For the villages seem 
to have had a village treasury. We are told m an 
inscription, in which unfortunately the name of the village 
is defaced, that in A.D. 1535 Achyuta Raya ordered that the 
immemorial customs dues of that village were to be paid 
and that! they might be made use of for the treasury chest 


1 Sewell, For." Emp., p. 92 

2 The Sources, PP. 319, 327; Heras, Aravidu, p. 121. 
* E.C., XI, Dg. 28, p. 38. 

: E.C., IX, Cp. 152, p. 164. 

* E.C., XII, Ck. 44, p. 87, text, p. 22. 
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(bhanddrada-bokkasa).' References to the officers of the 
State treasury are also found in later years. Rama Raya 
Nayaka, having inquired into the disorders of the agrahdra 
of Sadasivapura, in A.D. 1577, made new grants, and ap- 
pointed as manager Krishnappayya, son of Niarayanappa 
of the treasury of gold.” Hariyappa of the palace, son of 
Narayanappa ‘of the gold treasury, in A.D. 1583, has left 
some evidence of his benevolence.” We are informed that 
in the same year the treasurer was Kondapparasa, and that 
his agent Timma Raja granted certain specified lands to 
Magadi Kefichamalla Siddaya Gauda.*‘ 

As regards a diamond treasury, we gather that Muttina 
Lakshmi Setti, officer in charge of the vajra-bhanddra or 
diamond treasury, at Kariru, in the Varuvakonde-sime, 
granted in Saka 1453 (A.D. 1531-32), lands in Gadékallu, 
Gooty district, to Konda Jyoésya, son of Purushdéttama 
Bhatta of Polaki.® 

While we have, therefore, some evidence for affirming 
that there was a centralized treasury at the capital, proof is 
not easily forthcoming to enable us to suppose that the pro- 
vincial governments had treasuries of their own. Neverthe- 
less there are some inscriptions which suggest that the 
provincial rulers must have had some kind of treasury to 
meet current expenses of administration. In A.D. 1506 the 
Maha-prabhu Vighnésvara Odeyar was placed over Sigala- 
nadu, which is described as a province belonging to 
‘“‘Chikka-Raja Odeyar’s treasury’’.6 We may conjecture 
that the miscellaneous tolls for the council and accounts, 
mentioned in A.D. 1563,’ refer to the revenue administration 
and treasury of the provincial government. 


SECTION 8. Rent from Land 


The system of renting out land was in great vogue in 
Vijayanagara times.* An enquiry into some of the details 





1 E.C., UX, Cp. 50, p. 142. 

2 £.C., VII, Tl. 5, p. 163. 

® Ibid., Tl. 172, p. 199. 

* E.C., IX, Cp. 1, p. 137. 

* 387 of 1920. 

* E.C., IX, Kn. 39, p. 126. 

"E.C., V, Hn. 2, p.2, op. cit. For remarks on provincial revenue, 
read Satyanatha, Nayaks, pp. 243-8. Nelson’s conjectures may also be read. 
Madura Country, P. III, pp. 179-80. 

* Rice, My, Gas., I. p. 475, (1st ed.); I, p. 584, seq. (Rev. ed.) for 
remarks on land rent. 
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relating to rent from land leads us to the question whether 
the method by which it was derived can in any way be 
identified with the method by which the kings of Vijaya- 
Nagara received revenue from their viceroys. In other 
words, it is important to know the difference between the 
status of provincial governors, whom the Central Govern- 
ment placed over large districts, and that of the farmers and 
other people, who agreed to pay a stipulated sum to the 
rulers for having received from them certain productive 
agencies, for a definite time. Mr. Moreland writes thus: 
“‘The practice of appointing provincial Governors on farm- 
ing terms prevailed in the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar, 
and it is probable that the farming system extended down 
from the province to the village under the Empire, as it 
certainly did in this region after the Empire had col- 
lapsed’’.’ In another place, Mr. Moreland states the follow- 
ing: ‘‘As to the Hindu territories in the south, we know 
from a large number of references in the Dutch records that 
farming was the regular practice from Pulicat at least as 
far as Negapatam. The farms were, sometimes at least, 
of short duration, for we read that the nayak of Tanjore 
put in new governors almost every month (doubtless an 
exaggeration); and the post commonly went to the highest 
bidder in Tanjore, and also in Pulicat. From time to time 
we hear of severity and extortion’’.? 

We shall not concern ourselves with what the later 
Dutch records have to say on the matter, since we are able 
to ascertain with the aid of contemporary foreign evidence 
corroborated by trustworthy local records, the actual state 
of affairs in the Hindu Empire. At the outset it may be 
stated that in the passages given above, Mr. Moreland con- 
founds two distinct systems prevalent under Vijayanagara— 
the granting of a fief to lords or noblemen under what was 
essentially a military tenure, and the leasing out of lands, 
groves, liquor shops, and the like, on what was purely a 
contract system. The former question will be dealt with in 
its proper place;* for the present, we may note that the 
confusion between the two systems arises out of the futility 
of maintaining that the contract system—which for practical 


1 Moreland, Agrarian System of Moslem India, p.12, n. (2). 

* Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangseb, p. 244. 

* Infra, Chapter VI. Administration—Local Government and Corporate 
Life in Political Matters. , 
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purposes, may be here taken to mean the farming system— 
was an innovation brought by the Muhammadans, and that 
as such it was unknown to the land before their advent into 
southern India. From contemporary epigraphs we know 
that the rulers of Vijayanagara appointed, at first, mem- 
bers of the royal family as viceroys over the provinces; that 
the most important provinces were, at least for the greater 
part of Vijayanagara history, directly controlled by the 
nearest relations of the Emperor himself; that famous 
generals and noblemen were raised to the rank of governors: 
and that, as in the famous instance of Viripanna Odeyar, 
the tenure of office of a viceroy sometimes extended over a 
period of twenty years. Foreign travellers do not give us 
these details, but they have a few observations to make on 
the nature of the system of condtcting the provincial 
government. Paes narrates the following: ‘“‘These captains 
whom he has over these troops of his are the nobles of his 
kingdom; they are lords, and they hold the city, and the 
towns and villages of the kingdom; .. . and as each one 
has revenue so the king fixes for him the number of troops 
he must maintain, in foot, horse and elephants’’.’ Accord- 
ing to Nuniz: ‘‘Within these nine days (i.e., of the great 
Mahanavami festival) the King is paid all the rents that 
he receives from his kingdom; for, as already stated, all the 
land belongs to the King, and from his hand the captains 
hold it. . . only the captains are put to charges on account 
of the troops for whom the King makes them responsible, 
and whom they are obliged to provide in the way of ser- 
vice’’.2. Neither of these contemporary witnesses says that 
the Provincial governors, the lords, and the captains of 
Vijayanagara enjoyed their estates on a contract or farming 
system. On the other hand, their observations conclusively 
prove that the nobles held land—‘‘the city, the town and 
the village of the kingdom’’—on military tenure, that is to 
say, they were obliged to supply the ruler with troops in 
virtue of the fiefs which they held at the hands of the 
king. There cannot be any divergence of opinion, we 
believe, about the fact of the fief system having been indi- 
genous to the land.* 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 280. 

3 Ibid., p. 379. 

* Floris speaks of ‘‘a great Officer under the King, which farmeth out 
his Revenues’ in a.p. 1611. Floris, Purchas, Pilgrims, I, p. 321. But this 
refers to Masulipatam which was outside Vijayanagara influence. 


14 
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We now come to the contract or farming system. It 
may be interesting to know Mr. Moreland’s conception of 
the farming system: ‘‘The idea underlying the method of 
farming the King’s share seems to have been that an 
officer appointed to administer a province, or smaller area, 
could effect a great administrative simplification by under- 
taking to pay a fixed sum representing the net revenue of 
his charge, thus relieving the executive of all detailed finan- 
cial responsibilities in regard to it’’.+ In another connection 
Mr. Moreland speaks of the ‘‘new system’’. ‘‘It is a note- 
worthy fact that in the seventeenth century the agrarian 
system of the Vijayanagar territory was practically identi- 
cal with that of the Moslem kingdom of Golconda, and it 
is most unlikely that the former should have borrowed a 
new system from the latter: the more probable inference is 
that Farming had become established as the mainstay of 
the Hindu agrarian system in the South by the end of the 
thirteenth century, and that ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji took it over 
at the time when he acquired the territories which later be- 
came the kingdoms of the Deccan.’’? 

If ‘‘Farming had become established as the mainstay of 
the Hindu agrarian system in the south by the end of the 
thirteenth century’’, one fails to see how it could ever have 
been ‘‘a new system’’ introduced by the Muhammadans.* 
Without entering into the question whether farming had 
become established as the mainstay of the Hindu agrarian 
system prior to the rise of the sons of Sangama, we may 
note a few facts about the futility of asserting that farming 
was an innovation brought by the Muhammadans into 
southern India. Farming or contract system existed in the 
south—if not also in the north—when the newcomers came 
to the land. This is proved by the measures which Ghyas- 
ud-din Tuglaq, Muhammad Tuglaq, and Firiz Shah took 
to stabilize their revenues. We have to add to this the 
testimony of epigraphs which speak of the guttige, guttage, 
guita, or guitu, and of four different names in connection 
with it, as distinct from the fixed rent or siddhadya, in pre- 
Muhammadan times in southern India. From both these 


1 Moreland, Ag. Sy., p. 10. 

* Tbid., p. 12. 

* For a detailed account of the farming system under the Muhammadans, 
read Metthwoki, Relations of Golconda, p. 11. 
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sources it is clear that farming or contract system was also 
indigenous to the country. 

Mr. Moreland gives the following about Ghyds-ud-din 
Tuglaq: ‘‘A third element in the policy of Ghiyasuddin 
was his insistence on the dignity of provincial Governors, 
and a correspondingly high standard of conduct on their 
part. It is clear that, at his accession, speculative farming 
of the revenue was common; and the Ministry was crowded 
with touts and pests of various kinds, whose functions have 
to be guessed from the designation applied to them : ‘spies’, 
‘farmers,’ ‘enchancement-mongers,’ and ‘wreckers’. The 
King put a stop to the activities of these pests, and chose 
his Governors from the nobility; he ordered that they were 
to receive all due consideraion from the audit-staff of the 
Ministry; but he made it clear that their position and 
dignity would depend on their own conduct’’.! While the 
prevalence of the farming system in pre-Muhammadan 
times is implied in the statement that ‘“‘speculative farming 
of the revenue was common”’ at the accession of Ghydas-ud- 
din, the fact of the existence of the contractors is proved by 
the following in the Ta’rikh-i-Firiz Shahi written by Zia- 
ul-Din Barani. ‘‘He (Ghyds-ud-din Tuglaq) fixed the land 
tax on principles of moderation, on the actual produce, and 
he took away innovations and levying of tax based on esti- 
mated crop. And he did not listen to the words of the 
speculators and the offers of those who out-bade others, and 
the applications of the contractors (muqdtia-garam) about 
the Iqtas (revenue assignments) and the domains of the 
kingdom’’.?. In connection with the rebellion of Nizam 
Mayin of Karra, Barani tells us the following: ‘‘For sheer 
vanity and recklessness he (Nizim Mayin) took the contract 
(mugatia-girift) for a couple of lacs, and became discon- 
certed when he found that he could get nothing out of it, 
and he could not get one-tenth of what he had undertaken 
to pay,’’ and, therefore, he rebelled against Muhammad 
Tuglaq.* Barani further informs us about the contractors, 


1 Moreland, Ag. Sys., p. 42. 

* Zia-ul-Din Barani, Ta’rik-t-Firdz Shahi, text, p. 429. (Bibl. Indica, 
Vol. 33, 1848). For this as well as the other passages from Barani, I am 
indebted to my friend and fellow-student, Dr. K. M. Ashraf. B.A.S. 

* Barani, ibid., p. 487. Cf. Moreland, Ag. Sys., p. 47. One looks in 
vain for the significant details of the contractors, while dealing with these 
rulers, in Mr. Moreland’s book! 8B.A.S. 
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while writing about Firiz Shah: ‘‘He (the King) would not 
permit any contractors and the spoilers and prospectors to 
go about his Iqtas and domains’’.t The fact that the early 
Sultans put an end to these contractors proves that the latter 
could never have belonged to ‘‘a new system’’ introduced 
by the Muhammadan rulers. 

There is every reason to believe that the farming or 
contract system existed from early times in southern India. 
Mr. Moreland’s conception of farming as given in one of 
the above passages cannot be applied to the conditions in 
Hindu India, either during or before Vijayanagara times. 
The centralized system of revenue administration under the 
early Tamil and Karnataka kings,—about which we have 
mentioned a few details in this treatise,—precludes any idea 
of supposing that officers, who were appointed to administer 
provinces, undertook to pay a definite sum representing the 
net revenue of their charge, in their capacity as holders of 
contracts. These officers were certainly granted large pro- 
vinces, or, as in the instance of the smaller officials, small 
estates; but they were distinct from the holders of the con- 
tracts or the guitars or the gutteddrs, as they are even today 
called in many parts of southern India. 

That the people did not confound the revenue from the 
guttus with that derived from land leased out, or granted 
as an endowment, to tenants, is evident from the term 
siddhadya givn to the fixed rent. A stone inscription dated 
A.D. 1184 mentions the fixed rent of the immemorial agra- 
hava of Jambir.? From inscriptions dated about the same 
time, it is clear that the guttige system had already become 
native to the land. In fact, there is reason to suppose that 
it was not known in the middle of the tenth century. A 
stone inscription dated about s.pD. 960 of the times of 
Bira (Vira) Nolambadhiraja, informs us that Koméara- 
mafigalam Odeyar Nagamayya’s son Kannayya and Sahka- 
rayya gave to one hundted and eight Brahmans of Kuram- 
bir fifteen gadydna of gold for daily providing one 
parivadi to anyone who stopped in the Kurambir gutte as 
a permanent endowment (ondu-parivadi Kurambira gutteyol 


% Barani, Ta’rik-i-Firde Shahi, p.s575. Cf. Moreland, Ag. Sys. pp. 
59-60. 
* E.C., VII, Sk. 145, p. 107, text, p. 256. 
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ar iJdodam chandrddittyarkal ullinam etc.).. This may be 
understood to mean that not only free provision was made 
for any traveller resting in the Kurambir gutte—which, 
we suppose, is another although rare form of the more 
common guite—but that even Brahmans in the tenth 
century held contracts under persons whose official status 
cannot be determined in the inscription. 

Our assumption that Brahmans also, like the agricul- 
tural and commercial classes, held contracts is based on 
another stone inscription dated A.D. 1104 which speaks 
of bhatta-guttas. The record relates that Isvarayya Niya- 
ka with the knowledge of the townsmen of the great 
royal city of Balligave, of the five mathasthénas and 
of Dandanayaka Gdvindarasa, having purchased certain 
land (specified), granted it for the offerings of the 
god Narasithha in a.p. 1104. And it was agreed on 
this occasion that ‘‘the ministers for peace and war of 
the Vanavasi Twelve thousand will give one gadydna a 
year, the bhatta-gutta one pa, the king’s servants ten vi 
(mattam Vanavasi-dvddasa-sahasraédhikarigala sandhi-vigra- 
higalu varsha prati kuduva ga 1 bDhatta-guitaru pa 1 
arasdlgalu vi 10).2, We are unable to ascertain the official 
position of the bhatta-guttas, who are here classed with 
the king and the ministers for peace and war. Nevertheless 
it may not be far wrong to assume that the term bhatta- 
guitas was obviously used in connection with Brahmans 
who held some unspecified kinds of guttas. 

That there were four different kinds of guttas is proved 
by other epigraphs. Thus in about a.p. 1150 the Setti- 
guttas are mentioned together with the gavaregas, gatrigas, 
Settts, ankakdras, viras, bira-vanigas, gandigas, gavundas, 
and gdvundasvamis.* The Setti-guttas referred to here 
were evidently owners of what may be called com- 
mercial guttas. We come across this name also in 
another inscription of the same period, assigned to 
about the year A.D. 1180.4 From a record dated A.p. 





1 E.C., X, Ct. 43, p. 251; P. II, p. 313. This epigraph is dated Saka 
nyipa Kaldtita-sambatsara-Satasigal enftu-nira-ayvatta-mizaneya Raudri- 
yemba sambatsara pravarttisuttire. Rice commented thus on the date ‘‘So 
in the original: Saka 853 expired=Khara, Raudri=883."’ Translit. p. 317. 
n. (1). According to Swamikannu, Khara=853; Raudri=882. Ind. Eph., 11, 
Pp. 264, 322. 

* £.C., Vl, Sk. 131, p. 100, text, p. 242. 

* Ibid., Sk. 118, p. 87. 

* E.C., XK, Kl. 170, p. 56. From these two epigraphs one may conclude 
that Sefti-guttas belonged to the Vira Banajiga sect. 
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1287 we can infer that Setti-guttas were persons of 
some importance. The Ndd-Setti-Guita Chaladafika Rima 
Setti, along with a number of prominent persons of Bem- 
mattaniru, in that year, caused to be written and gave to 
Perumala Déva, the famous general of the Hoysala king 
Narasimha, a gift of imposts (specified) for rebuilding the 
Kurubara Kaleya tank in Bemmattantru.’ Setti-guttas 
also figure under the Yadava rulers. An inscription dated 
A.D. 1271, while praising Bettir, situated in the middle of 
the Pandya-désa, also speaks highly of its maneyars, settt- 
guitas, gaudas, and ir-odeyars.” 

Another kind of guttu is mentioned under the name 
guttige-pinda-dana. An inscription assigned to the year 
A.D. 1210 informs us the following: ‘‘The gaudike umbali 
of Amitya-dannéyaka in Amritapura, together with the 
garden, was five mattas of rice land by the Ganga pole. 
Its boundaries. Whoever plants areca gardens in the land 
of the god Amritésvara in this Amityapura will always pay 
as guttige-pinda-dina three pana per kamba according to 
the Ganga pole. On their planting the pits and making 
an areca garden, they will pay at this rate as soon as the 
trees come into bearing. And these gardens will be open 
to mortgage or sale’’.* It appears from the above epigraph 
that guttige-pinda-diéna was a sort of fee levied from those 
who planted areca trees in an areca garden belonging to a 
temple. 

We assume that the guttige-pinda-dina thus derived 
from areca gardens was related to the kattu-guttige-pinda- 
ddna mentioned in the epigraphs. In A.p. 1193 the greater 
leader Chamiinaétha Erega made a grant of Chiyana- 
Saéliyiru in Muddha-Kund§ani-vritti in the Santalige-nad of 
his government, with freedom from all imposts, for the first 
eighteen gadydna payable to the treasury, and freedom from 
kattu-guttige-pinda-dana, to the raja-guru Vamasakti Déva 
of the great temple of Kédara in the royal city of Balipura 


1 Rice, My. Ins., p.12; E.C., XI, Cd. 12, dated a.p. 1286, p. 4; see 
text, p. 11, for the namies which are not given in the transiation. 

* Rice, fbid., p.22, where the passage in question has been wrongly 
translated thus: ‘‘And the greatness of its Manneya Setti and Guttara-Gauda 
Lait as follows.’’ The error is rectified in £.C., XI, Dg. 13, p. 28, text, 
p- 

* E.C., VI, Tr. 43, p. 280, text, pp. 433-4. 
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(Balligime).t| Another record dated a.p. 1252 informs us 
that the great ministers of the Hoysala king Somésvara 
Déva, Késiraja Dannayaka, Billayya Dannayaka, Bettayya 
Dannayaka, made grants of land for the decorations and 
illuminations of the god Késava of Késavapura alias Belu- 
gali. One of their sons named Késiyanna granted ad- 
ditional land to the Brahmans enjoining that the latter were 
to pay forty gadydna a year for the services of the god 
Késavésvara together with katiu-guttige.? Our assumption 
that the guttige-pinda-dina was related to kattu-guttige is 
proved by an inscription assigned to about A.D. 1450 which 
relates that Viththanna and Hariyappa made a grant of 
land on the terms of a strétra-agrahdra kattu-guttage-vritit 
for the purpose of planting areca trees. And Tammaya 
Nayaka with the consent of his relatives (tamma stri-putra 
jnati-sdvanta-dayaddanumata aliyandiramakkalu sahita sarv- 
vatka matyavégi), of his own free will, gave the stone 
Sdsana and the copper sdsana and the kattu-guttage-patra 
sasana.® 

In the mediaeval treatise of Sukracharya, as we have 
already observed, reference may be found to one of the 
features of the guttige system. ‘‘Having determined the 
land revenue of the village the king should receive it from 
one rich man in advance, or guarantee (for the payment) of 
that either by monthly or periodical instalments. Or the 
king should appbint officers called gramapas by paying one- 
sixteenth, one-twelfth, or one-eighth, or one-sixth of his 
own receipts’’.6 Receiving revenue from one man_ in 
advance is essentially of the nature of the guttige system, 
although we admit that Sukracharya does not make any 
provision for the element of bidding which is the most 
prominent, and, at the same time, the worst feature of the 
guitige system. Whether reference to this system is found 
in the Swkraniti or not is outside our purpose, since on the 


1 Rice, My. Ins., p. 107; E.C., VII, Sk. 105, p. 78. Rice translates 
the passage thus: ‘freedom from kattu-guttige and pinda-dana’. But the 
original, especially when read in the light of the epigraph related to Armita- 
pura cited above, does not warrant the separation of pinda-dana from 
kattu-guttige: gadydnam hadineytakke sarvanamasya kattu-guttige-pinda- 
dana sarvva-badha-parihirav etc. Text pp. 199-200. 

2 E.C., V, P. 1, Cn. 242, p. 226. The above error is repeated here. 
But the original clearly says: ‘A Késavésvava-dévara-sri-karyyake katjw- 
§uttige-pinda-danavagi, d-mahd-janangulu etc. Part II, text, p. 674. 

* E.C., VIII, Th. 194, p. 206. ; 

* Sukrantti, [V, ii, ll. 248-52, p. 149, op. cit, 
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strength of the evidence of epigraphs, we may definitely 
assert that, long before the Muhammadans came to southern 
India, the farming or contract or guttige system had already 
come to Stay in the country as a noteworthy feature of the 
agrarian life of the people.’ 

We may now consider questions relating to rent. An 
inscription of A.D. 1229 mentions rents, shares, and other 
details of a sameya-sisana. Shares of a particular kind, were 
called Ghala.2 The rental in the Vijayanagara_ times 
was known as Sotia (sitra) guttige, and the grant which 
embodied it, sotta-guttigeya-kallu-patte (stone roll of the 
rental). This we gather from an epigraph dated A.D. 1533.° 
Yereme Nayaka in a.p. 1498, gave to Najfijana Setti and 
Rama Setti of Mathakere, for the boundary erected by the 
Odagere sub-tenants, on the south side of Horanahalli, 
seven gadydna as a sitta guttige. This same donor, who 
is called in an inscription of the same year, Yarama Nayaka, 
together with Narasanna Nayaka, granted to Ganachari 
Linga a Sitra guttige of thirty gadydnas.5 The hereditary 
nature of the holding of a sotia guttige is made clear in an 
inscription dated about A.D. 1560 which informs us that a 
certain Ara... . bemala Déva of Agara, the immemorial 
Durgga agrahdara gave for the (?) carpenters, potters, gold- 
smiths, and barbers, . . . .whoever*is in enjoyment of the 
guitige land granted by our father. . . . Timmayya, will 
pay rent as follows for that guttige . .. ? carpenters, five 
gadydna; goldsmiths, eight; potters eight; barbers, eight; 


1 As regarda the remarks of foreign travellers, who, often confound the 
rent (i.e., revenue) paid by the viceroys to the Central Government with 
the rent derived from land and the income derived from the farming system, 
e.g., in the case of the main gate of the capital—which, as we shall 
presently relate, yielded according to Nuniz, 12,000 pardaos a year,—allow- 
ance must be made for their unfamiliarity with the agricultural habits of 
the people and revenue terms current in the country. B.A.S. 

2 £.C., V, P. tT. Ak. 128, p. 171. 

* My Arch. Report for 1920, p. 42. According to Mr. R. Narasimhachar 
sdtta seems to the derived from Srétriya. But it is more probable that 
sétta may have been the corrupt form of sitra. The term stitra guttige 
refers to the rental system, while srétriya was the name given to a village 
ranted to a temple and a number of Brahmans. Thus in a.p. 1468 
Fosahalli is called the Srédtriya village situated in Kuruvanka-nad-véntheya 
given as a gift by Déva R&ja of Nagamafgala to the god Ramachandra 
together with 76 Brahmans of Harahu. £.C., HI, Sr. 139, p. 33. Srdtriya 
is also the name given to one of the judges who sits in a law court. 
Gautama, XXVIII, 49-50, p.310. Infra, Chapter VII. Justice and 

ession. 

* £.C., IV, Hg. 97, p. 78. 

* Ibid., Hg. 35, 36, p- 71. 
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for outhouses, one gadydna per house’”’.". We may note in 
this connection that some kinds of quit-rent were called the 
prime minister’s quit-rent (pradhani-jédi), the karanam’s 
quit-rent (karantka-j6di), and the village watchman’s quit- 
rent (talavdrike-j6d1).2 ‘‘Fixed rent’’ (siddhd@ya) was the 
name given to a consolidated amount of rent payable by 
the people to the State. Thus Sadasiva Nayaka and Rama 
Raya Nayaka, in about A.D. 1545, granted to Benakappa 
Setti of Araga and others, a dharma-sdsana in confirmation 
of that granted by Harihara Odeyar. ‘‘Harihara Odeyar 
made the dharma that for the Araga city the fixed rent and 
combined dues should be 100 varaha. Customs and watch- 
men’s dues at the former rate. Thus much will we con- 
tinue’. Rent was paid, if we may be allowed to repeat, 
in money. Thus in about A.D. 1570 a certain Nayaka gave 
to the agrahdras of the Araga-Gutti-sime land having a 
money rent of 415 varaha.* The residents of the brahma- 
déya village of Tirupputtir, in Kérala-singa-vala-nadu, in 
Saka 1421 (A.D. 1499-1500), were allowed to enjoy their rent- 
free lands without imposition of any cess or service.° Such 
rent-free villages in the Tamil lands were also called tan- 
iyur,® and in the Karnataka wmbalt. 

The system of farming out revenues was extended 
to all sources that were exceptionally productive. Forests, 
in some instances, were also leased out. In the revenue 
settlement effected in A.D. 1429-1430, as we have seen, re- 
claimed forest was taxed.’ Trees, especially the areca 
palms, were likewise rented out. Narasimha Bhatta, son of 
Linga Bhatta, in A.D. 1547, gave as uitar the fixed rent of 
seven hana on 500 areca-nut trees bought by him in the 
Talakodu-ko6hu from the people of Hedese-Talakodu.'* 
Fisheries were also leased out. Dalavadyi Sévappa Nayaka, 
according to an inscription dated only in the cyclic year 


E.C., IV, Jl. 62, p. 33. 
S.1.1., I, P. UU, p. 119. 
E.C., VIII, Tl. 15, p. 166. 
Ibid., Tl. 18, p. 166. 

* 89 of 1908. 

© 386 of 1905 dated S. 1292 Sadharana unden Karhpana II; 390 of 1905 
dated S. 1295. 

’ Ep. Report for 191§. p. 107, op. cit. This was almost a_ violation 
of the classical principles. For Vasishtha enjoins the following: ‘No taxes 
(shall be paid) on the usufruct of rivers, dry grass, forests (places of) 
combustion and mountains. Vasishtha, XIX, 26, p.99, also ibid., 27-8, 


Pp. 99. 
* £.C., VI, Sg. ro, p. 95. 
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Vikrama, Tai, 5... ., but presumably of the times of 
Krishna Déva Raya, made a gift of the income from the 
lease of fishery in the tank at Kodungalir, in the North 
Arcot district, for purposes of deepening the tank, for the 
merit of Tirumala Nayaka, the Agent of the king.’ We 
may conjecture in this connection that the viceroys of the 
south, especially of Madura, also leased out the famous 
pearl-fisheries, although there is no proof to support our 
statement. 

We may likewise surmise that the people must have 
been slack in the matter of paying their rent, and that on 
being pressed by the officials of the government, they 
must have raised the necessary amount to pay their land- 
lords or the government. For, as regards the question of 
their withholding the rent, the people could refer to the 
precedent set by the inhabitants of the earlier times. An 
inscription dated A.D. 1139 tells us how the ancient govern- 
ment sent a reminder to the people. ‘‘These hon you 
should pay without opposition and without keeping back, 
with the first payment of rent. The payment should be 
made from the first day of the order. (patthale-padtya-de- 
vasam.)’’? That in Vijayanagara times, too, rents were in 
arrears we gather from the following inscription dated A.p. 
1524 which deals with a grant from the head of the Sringeri 
Matha, Ramachandra Bharati, to Sirappa Sénabdéva, a 
Brahman of Karkala. ‘‘The village of Kela Bellir which, 
on account of the rent from the proprietors (named) being 
in arrears, was granted free of tax to the Sri-matha, do we 
give you as a share, through love of the god Vidyasankara.’’* 


SECTION g. Customs and Other Minor Sources 


A most fruitful field of State revenue was made up of 
customs. In the Sukraniti the term sulka or duty is used 
in connection both with customs and excise. It is to be 
collected at the market-places, streets and mines.‘ It is to 
be realized only once, either from the buyer or from the 
seller. If the seller has to part with the commodity at a 
loss, no duty is to be paid by him. In that event the buyer 


* 145 of 1924. 

* K.C., V., P. I. Cn. 200, p. 210. 

* £E.C., Vi, Sg. 21, p. 98. 

* Sukvaniti, IV, ii, 1. 212, p. 147; Sarkar, Pos. Back, Bk. H, P, I, 
pp. 117-8, 
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has to pay it.1. The same authority gives the normal rate 
as one-thirty-second, which could rise to one-sixteenth.’ 
We have no evidence to judge whether this percentage was 
kept up by the Vijayanagara government. Neither are we 
in a position to say whether it levied duties at the mines, 
although, as remarked elsewhere, there were mines in the 
Empire. But the customs duties levied at market-places 
and at the principal gates of the capital were called sunkam. 
Rice classifies these under three headings: sthala-<idayam 
or customs on goods imported to be sold at one place; 
marga-ddéyam or duties on goods in transit through a dis- 
trict; and mdmil-idéiyam levied on goods exported to 
foreign countries.* The different centres where customs 
dues were collected were called thdna (thanya ?) and katte. 

A very brief historical sketch of the customs duties 
as understood in pre-Vijayanagara days may not be out 
of place here. In the early times, too, customs duties 
formed an important part of the State revenue. We may 
also observe that even betel-leaf sellers had to pay duties. 
Thus the betel-leaf sellers in A.D. 1074 had to pay okkal 
dere,* which seems to have been more of the nature of a tax 
or an impost rather than that of the ddéyam of the later age. 
However, the customs and imposts as known in the Kar- 
nataka went by the general names of herjurika and vadda- 
vavula.” Officers of the government were placed over the 
perjunka or Big Customs. Sometimes, as in A.D. II11, 
these superior officers were called pérggade.* The rates 
of the duties in the Tamil land, according to an inscription 
dated in the tenth year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 
were the following: half a panam on each bundle of female 
cloths, one quarter panam on each podi of pepper, one 
quarter panam on each podi of areca-nuts: one quarter 
panam on each gold piece (pon) tested by rubbing, two 
kasu on each podi of rice; one késu on each podi of pad- 
dy; and one kdsu on each head-load.” But these rates 
often varied in different provinces. 


Sukraniti, IV, ii, 1. 219, p. 147, n. (2). 

Ibid., IV, ii, il. 216-217, p. 147. 

Rice, My. Gasz., I, p. 477 (1st ed.), I, p. 583 (Rev. ed.), Rice’s other 
remarks on this page are interesting. 

’ £.C., VI, Sb. 299, p. s2. 

Rice, My. Ins., pp. 79-125. These names occur frequently in inscrip- 
tions. B.A.S. 

E.C., XI, Jl. 9, p. 8s. 

Ep. Report for 1918, p. 104. Cf. B.C. IV, Ng. 38, p. 123, text, p. 349. 
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With what scrupulous care the Vijayangara monarchs 
looked after the customs is told to us by ’Abdur Razzaq. 
“The fortress. ...is made of stone and mortar, with 
strong gates, where guards are always posted, who are 
very diligent in the collection of taxes, jizydt’’.2 Nuniz 
gives us the amount of the revenue derived by the State from 
customs. He describes the city of Nagalapura: “It now 
yields forty-two thousand pardaos of duties for things which 
enter into it, the duties in this land being very great; since 
nothing comes through the gates that does not pay duty, 
even men and women, as well as head-loads, and all mer- 
chandise’’.? Then again, while describing the great tank 
built by Krishna Déva Raya, the same chronicler writes : 
‘‘Above this tank is a very large ridge all enclosed, and in 
the middle some very strong gates with two towers, one 
on one side and one on the other; and within are always 
posted 1,000 men on guard. For through this gate all 
things must enter that come into the two cities, since in 
order to enter the city of Bisnaga there is no other road but 
this, all other roads meeting there. This gate is rented out 
for 12,000 pardaos each year, and no man can enter it with- 
out paying just what the renters ask, country folk as well 
as Strangers. . . . and every day there enter by these two 
gates 2,000 oxen, and every one of these pays three vintées 
(‘‘about 33d’? [?] ), except certain polled oxen without 
horns, which never pay anything in any part of the realm’’.* 
Nuniz, therefore, confirms the evidence of ’Abdur Razziq 
about the strictness and care with which the State collected 
customs duties at the main gates of the capital. The 
Portuguese chronicler speaks of the main gates being 
‘rented out for 12,000 pardaos each year’’,* and herein we 
have an example of the guttige system so common in other 
parts of the Empire. Castanheda also informs us that this 
system of letting out gateways on contract yielded immense 
revenue. While describing the thdnas around Goa, he 
says that the tanadaris (i.e., thanyaddra?) in that region. 
realized an income ‘‘of more than 500,000 gold pardaos’’.® 

The names of some of the prominent thadnas in the 
western parts of the Vijayanagara Empire are given in an 





1 Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 106; Sewell, For. Emp., p. go. 
* Sewell, ibid., pp. 363-4. 

* Ibdid,, pp. 365-6, & p. 366, n. 3. 

“Cf. Hayavadana Rao, I.A., XL, p. 272. 

* Sewell, ibid., p. 143. 
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inscription dated A.D. 1606. They were the following: 
Ikkéri, Sadasiva, Sagara, Sirivante, Kesanir, Tavanidhi, 
Gutti, Jadeya, Kupatir, Soraba, Togarasi, Kabir; Udu- 
gani, Jambir, Mahadévapura, Kumbasi, Hiranahalli, 
Anandapura, Mosariir, Pombuchcha, Danivaisa, Araga, 
Durgga, Agumbe, Kovi, Baguifiji, Belare, Kalasa, Mé- 
gunda, Kiga, Nemmaru, Muttiru, Mude, Karu, Bidiriru, 
Hulikallu, Hannara, Karatru, Saulanadu, Savantanakatte, 
Bharangi, and Avinahalli.*. From an inscription dated a.p. 
1542, it appears that the superior officer, who was respon- 
sible for customs dues, was called ndyaka, and his office, 
pirupatya;? while the officials under him, as we shall see 
presently, were known as the adhikaris of the hejjunka. 
Two adhtkaéris are mentioned in A.D. 1518.° 

We may now attempt to form an idea of the goods that 
had to pay customs dues and of the rate of duties levied by 
the Government. A copper plate grant dated A.D. 1382 
mentions a great array of goods and the rate of customs 
the people had to pay on them. The annual dues were as 
follows: Immovable property: for light assessment villages 
(sthavara sthalaka hotiguitageya graémakke) 1 béle per gad- 
yana, for villages cultivated on half share (vdravan itkkuva 
gramangalige), 1 béle per gadydnd, according to the rent 
payable in money; for rice and grain 2 béle per khanduga 
for government and private shares united (bhatta nénadhan- 
ya iraya prati-Rhanduga ondakke ibbala). Particulars of 
the dues payable on grain carried by pack bullocks (mileya 
svdmyada vivara): for the nava ratna (nine kinds of grain ?) 
[=gems?] 2 fanams per gadydna reckoned on the price. 
Perfumes: fresh camphor 1 haga per kuruju (or kuru); pan- 
ne (?) 1 béle per kuruju; musk 1 béle per téla; the red flower 
crocus sativa 1 haga each; dark sandal chips (agilu) 1 adda 
per tdla; sandal wood 1 haga per téla; sdndu javadi punugu 
pratikanaju three per hdga; vastra paika dévagiri javalt 1 
béle (? cloths from Dévagiri); wedding cloths 1 visa; white 
cloths 80 pieces to a malavi, 1 adda; silk cloths1 adda per 
téla; raw silk, 1 haga per téla; spun cotton 1 adda per 
malavi; cotton 1 haga per malavi; wool, (kambalt? blan- 
kets?) 1 haga per malavi; sack cloth (kdgeyapatte) 1 visa 


1 E.C., VII, Sa. 123, p. 117. 

2 E.C., ITI, Sr. 6, pp. 7-8. op. cit. For a further explanation of the 
designation and functions of a ndyaka, see infra Chapter VI Provincial 
Administration. 

* £.C., XI, Hk. 73, p. 125. 
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per piece (patte); rugs and carpets (ratnagambali jambuk- 
hana) 1 haga per malavi; palmyra leaves (for writing upon) 
1 haga per malavi;; géni (bags made out of sack cloth ?) 1 
haga per malavi of pieces. Grains: for these six kinds, 
nellu, jéla, ragi, navani (or navane), barugu and sdve, I 
béle per load. Split grains: gddhi, kadale, ellu-agase, 
kusube, hesaru, uddu, togari, huruvalli, and other pulses, 1 
haga per load. A load of rice, 1 béle; a bullock load of 
great value,' from other countries (para-désadinda bahu- 
mdanyada ettinge) 1 hdga; a load of buffalo ghee 1 adda; a 
load of salt 1 béle; a load of jaggery 1 haga; a load of 
sugar 1 adda; a load of areca-nut 1 hdga; a load of betel 
leaves for chewing 1 haga; a load of chillies 1 adda; tur- 
meric, garlic, cummin seed, fenu greek, mustard, and the 
rest 1 haga; a cart-load of sugar-cane 1 haga; a load of 
allada 1 haga; a cart-load of ndrivana fruit 1 haga; a cart- 
load of mélégara fruit 1 haga; dhore each hulu visa; a 
load of fruits for eating and mélégara 1 béle; betel vines 1 
leaf per row; areca-nut trees 1 nut daily for each line; 
timber 1 béle a cart-load; straw and firewood 1 béle a cart- 
load; singavattigeya mdaruvighénindam (?) country bred 
horses (6lagan kudurege) 1 béle a gadydna a visa 
(?) dghénindam méle holeya kudure khediliya kudure nadu 
kudure 1 béle a gadydna; elephants 1 haga per gadydna; 
camels 1 béle a gadydna; female servants (tottinge) 1 
béle per gadydna; carts 1 béle per gadydna; biullocks, 
béle a head; she-buffaloes, 1 haga a head; goats, sheep and 
such other cattle (@) [n] du kurt kdlu-nade) 1 visa accord- 
ing to the excise rate; (on goods coming from) both roads, 
1 béle per gadydna; servants (or followers? parivdrike) 1 
pana a head every year; chargers (attached to the suite) of 
an amara-dannayaka 5 pana every year; great officials of the 
executive department (list?) (?viniyégada paikakke), from 
10 up to 100 honnu; field slaves (?pariyantarada-jivitagarza- 
rige) a pana a year for each; life-long slaves (? hechchu- 
jivitagdrarige) on every 100 gadydna 2 pana every year; 
princes for the grants to the viceroy (?kumdraru dhoregala 
umbalige) on every 100 gadydna 2 pana every year .. .’ 

The names of some dues given in A.D. 1404 were suttka, 
kdruka, grama-gadydna, and pajicha-kdruka.’ The transit 





* Rice gives a different meaning—‘a bullock load of untaxed grain’ 
My Ins., p- 270. 
Rice, thid., p. 269; E.C., V., P. I. Bl. 75, p. 63; P. II, pp. 201-3. 
* E.C., VII, Tl., 9, p. 164. ° ; 
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duties in about A.D. 1413 in Bafkiyapura, in the Dummi-niad 
and Bandr-nad, included those on areca-nuts, on loads of 
betel leaf, on contract for articles coming from beyond the 
river, and on those coming from another (as for example, 
Bankiyapura) thana.* 

The Vijayanagara government maintained the old cus- 
tom as regards the imposts. We gather this from an 
inscription dated A.D. 1440 which says that Mallarasa, the 
adhikari of the hejjunka in the Sondeyakoppa-vénthe, gave 
to the god Chokkanatha of Dombalir a charter by which, 
as in the olden days, customs officers came to Sondeya- 
koppa (and) made a gift of their share of the hejjunka 
levied from those who came to any of the villages within 
the boundaries (of the land) belonging to the god Chokka- 
natha of Dombalir.? An inscription of A.D. 1491 informs 
us that one hana was the rate levied on every honnu, ac- 
cording to former custom.* In a.p. 1520 these following 
were the rates levied: Half a paikamu (= a farthing) on 
every bag of the following articles: great millet, millet, 
. .. . Salt, mangoes, myrobalan fruits, brinjals, clearing 
nuts, and mdavena (a fragrant root like sarsaparilla); at one 
patkamu on every bag of the following: green gram, black 
gram, bengal gram, horse gram, red gram, wheat, sesa- 
mum seeds, oil seeds, black pulse, pulse, cotton, tamarinds, 
gall-nuts, myrobalan seeds, yam, chaéma (and) chiragadam 
(roots); at one damma‘* (=apparently the same as 
dramma) on every bag of the following: onions, tur- 
meric, dammer, fenugreek, cummin, mustard, salagas, of 
new gunny bags, green ginger, lime fruits (and) cocoanuts ; 
at two dammas on every bag of the following: jaggery, 
cleaned cotton, ghee, castor oil, sangadi (?), flowers of the 
bassia latifolia (tree), dry ginger, iron and steel chisels; 
at three dammas on every bag of mango jelly; at four 
dammas on every bag of the following: sugar, areca-nuts, 
cotton-thread, and betel leaves; at six dammas on every 
bag of the following: long pepper, pepper, sandal, cloves, 


E.C., VII, Sh. 30, pp. 15-6. 
E.C., IX, Bn. 8, p. 5. 
E.C., Ill, Nj. 118, p. 106. 

* It is interesting to note how this coin, which could be no other 
than the ancient drachma, has survived till the middle of the 16th century 
in southern India. For some notices on this coin; see Bombay Gaz., I. P. 
II, p. 21, ns. (1) and (6); Ep. Ind., I, p. 168, seq; Ep. Ind. Il, p. 130; E.C. 
VHI, Sb. 479, p. 81; Ep. Ind., VI, p. 233; Ep. Rep. for 1911, p. 73; Ep. 
Rep. for 1915, p. 102; 682 1916. 
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nutmeg, mace, lead, tin (and) copper; and at one chavela 
(= chavalama = about one shilling)’ on a double bullock 
load of women’s garments. The inscription which enu- 
merates these details, informs us that the mile-visa levied 
at the above rates from many people were granted to a 
temple by Nadindla Goparasayyangaru for the merit of the 
chief minister Saluva Timma and his wife Lakshmamma? 
That the duties levied on grains were called by the same 
name is confirmed by an undated inscription of the reign 
of Achyuta Raya which tells us that customs on grains (i.e., 
mile-visa) and tolls ‘‘passing either way’’ were levied in 
Ripalagudiya-thanya in Yalapaya-sime.* 

The places where customs duties were levied in the Telu- 
gu country in about A.D. 1520 were the following: vasanta- 
garuvus (i.e. ? rest-houses), water-sheds, salt beds, market 
towns, and roads frequented by people.‘ The dues (dya) 
levied on articles at the fair at Holalakere, Chitaldroog 
district, in A.D. 1522, seem to have been fixed with the una- 
nimous consent of the Gaundas, and the Ndnd-désis of the 
96,000 (Gangavadi?).° The miscellaneous excise duties in 
A.D. 1536 were these—the miscellaneous excise for oil (chlu- 
vina sunka gdna), plantain leaves and grain (bdle-yele 
taragu), watch and ward (mdddrike talavdrike), salt-guards 
(uppinakavalt) mambdla (?); export duty and all other taxes 
payable to the palace (hora-saluvali munidda kulagal).° 
The rate on every pack of oxen collected at the main gate 
of the capital, according to Nuniz, as already remarked, was 
three vintees (or 3}$d).’ This may be compared with the 
rate levied at Virupapura, Bellary district, which, according 
to an inscription dated Saka 1479 (A.D. 1557-8), was one 
kasu per héru (bullock pack).* The rate allowed per every 
load (of bullock-pack) by the great Avati-nad Prabhu, 
Havali Bayappa Gauda, in A.D. 1586, was one mile-gdsu.* 
Floris in A.D. 1613 on reaching Masulipatam, ‘‘took a Caul 
at foure per Centum, & landed goods’’.’® 





? Brown, Telugu-Englisk Dictionary. q. v. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vi, pp. 232-3. 
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“ Ep. Ind. VI1;*>. 232 op. cit. Cf. Sukra’s rule supra. p. 218. 


* £.C., IV, Ch. 196, p. 24. 
* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 366, op. cit. 
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* £.C., x, DB. 5, p. 62. 
ad Floris, Purchas, Pilgrims III, p. 335. But reagan as we have 
already seen, was outside the Vijayanagara Empire by this time. BA. S. 
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We may mention the names of some imposts in 
A-D. 1561: kdgtke (offerings or gifts), kappa (tribute), 
jodt (a favourable quit-rent), bédige (begging), tala- 
varike (village watchman’s dues), alivu (waste or ruin), 
anydya (injustice), samaya (season or proper time), 
sankhya (enumeration), bilddna (transit dues or else 
fallow land), sutika (customs), saudige (firewood), birdda 
(apportioning, that is, of any extra fine or assessment upon 
a village, amongst the individuals), hittu, (flour, or pudding, 
that is, for feeding government peons when passing through 
a village on duty), hunmi (full moon), and bijavari (the 
amount of seed required for a portion of land).' 

As regards the tax on houses, we may be permitted to 
repeat that in about A.D.1206 it was ordered that eight 
hanas had to be paid once for all on houses, and that 
no more payment would be levied on that account.? De- 
tails about the house tax in the Vijayanagara are lacking. 
Nevertheless, the few notices we have of this tax enabie 
us to gather something about it. Pottarasan, the minister 
(pradhani) of Saluva Mangu Maharaja, for example, was 
authorized to collect two panas on every storeyed-house 
and one pana on houses with inside verandahs.’ That this 
was more or less the common rate can be inferred from 
other Vijayanagara inscriptions. In A.D. 1368 at Belgola 
one hana a year was levied on every Jaina house, and this 
seems to have been the rate ‘‘throughout the whole king- 
dom’’.‘ In about A.D. 1402, as remarked elsewhere, the 
rate of the house tax (for the Vaisya community?) was 
one hana per house per annum.° 

As regards the rate of tax on shops and towns, we 
have in A.D. 1379 for an old town one ga a year; for a 
small town five ma; for a village three ma; for a shop at 
the festival of the god’s tirtha one ma.* The dues on 
shops were called mdéligesunka.” The rate on all animals 
in the kingdom above the Ghats in A.D. 1606, in the times 
of Venhkatapa Nayaka, was one visa for each antmal.* 


Rice, My. Ins., p. 229, n. 
E.C., 18, No. 333, p. 143, op. cit. 
585 of 1919. 
E.C., Ul, No. 344, p. 146. 
E.C., 9 = 96, p. 19. op. cit. 
£.C., XU, Si. 76, p. 99. 
* My. Arch. Report for 1925, p. 76. 
* £.C., VI, Sa. 123, p. 117, op. cit. 
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In what way the Niayakas, who held the pdrupatya 
over certain large areas, and the Adhikdris, who were placed 
over the hejjunkas or Big Customs, were subject to the 
direct control of the Central Government cannot be made 
out for the present. The inefficiency of some of these off- 
cials is shown in a few instances of unauthorized collection 
of customs dues; but it may be noted at the same time that 
the Government at once set matters right by redressing 
the grievances and granting the people a remission of taxes. 
Peddiraja in A.D. 1542, in the reign of Achyita Raya, 
granted to the people of the Dalavayi-agrahdras a sdsana 
as follows: ‘‘Whereas in the aforesaid agrah@ras and 
villages (of Dalavayi-agrahdras and Srirahgapattana) which 
Rama Bhattaya had assigned to me for his maégana customs 
duties which did not exist before have been levied from all 
by Kamappa Nayaka while he held the pdrupatya,—the 
whole of these customs dues and collection, altogether 300 
gadydnas, and the house-dues of the Perangur-ayya for 
Haruvahalli-Vogeya-samudra, in order that merit might 
accrue to the king and to Rama Bhattayya, I have freely 
remitted to you, having summoned the cultivators. .. .’”* 
The concluding lines of the same grant may be taken to 
be the assurance which the higher officers gave the people 
whenever the latter were harassed by petty government 
servants. Peddiraja says: ‘‘For the areca-nut of your rent- 
free lands neither customs nor collections are due. Besides 
the local transport tax of three hana to the merchants, who 
buy your arecanut, why pay customs and collection? You 
have nothing to do with them, and may enjoy (your produce) 
free of all imposts’’. Since the Brahmans, who formed the 
most important members of the agrahdras, were given this 
assurance ‘‘in the presence of all the cultivators,’’ we may 
reasonably assume that it was equally well intended to 
cover the interests of all other classes of people, without 
whom the Brahmans could never have conducted the affairs 
of an agrahara. 

The above instance of a high government official remit- 
ting taxes ‘“‘in the presence of all the culivators’”’ brings us 
to an interesting feature of Vijayanagara polity. This was 
the voice which the common people had in the matter of 
granting, and, in some instances, of fixing, the dues in their 
locality. The rate of dues on weavers, for example, was 





» #.C., 131, Sr. 6, PP- 7-8, Oop. cit. 
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fixed by the officers of the government as well as by the 
people themselves. An inscription dated only in the cyclic 
year Sarvajit, Karttigai, 3, found at Manampadi, Chingle- 
put district, records an order of Tirumalai-Nambi, the Agent 
of Tirumalai Kumbhakonam Tatacharya, Tirumalirufjolai 
Ayyan, the trustees of the temple of Pérarulalap-Peruméal, 
the citizens and accountants of the temple, fixing the 
rate of the tax on looms and the padifijakdnikkai to 
be paid to the temple treasury by the weavers of 
Vanavanmadévi during the régime of Krishnayyangi- 
rayan.' 

This custom of allowing the average man a right over 
the local dues of the district seems to have been in vogue 
from the commencement of Vijayanagara history. That 
accounts for the Gaudas and Seitis granting a viceroy in 
A.D. 3378 the dues of their province. ‘‘Adorned with 
all titles ... the Sdadali-nad Gaudas (named), the four 
Settis of Sere, and all the elders of the Salumile, having 
set up the baisanige’ made the following regulations—Grain 
entering the fair wholesale, free of all dues for one year: 
after that the following dues to be levied—according to the 
custom of Sadali, the royal due one, the lordship due one, 
the five Settis’ due one, for minda-guddas one,—these five 
dues may Dépanna Odeyar (the viceroy) levy and live’’ 
permanently.° 

The influence of these local bodies and corporations 
was, therefore, felt by the Central Government, whose 
officers could neither remit taxes nor make _ gifts 
without the consent of the former. Abbaraja Timmappa, 
the Agent of the Pradhdni Tirumala Raja, in Saka 1457 
(A.D. 1535-6), granted the mile-visa of certain villages for 
the offerings of the god Tiruvengalanatha at Tirumaladéviy- 
arapattana, (Bellary district ?), with the consent of the sett- 
pattanasvamis of the villages of Tirumaladéviyarapattana, 
Varadarijammannapattana and Krishnapura, and of the 
maha-nddu (General Assembly) of Désavara.‘ An officer of 
Achyuta Raya, Katmhpa Dévarasa, is said to have made a 
gift of some duties on crops and of the fees on marriages 
to the temple of Gaurésvara at Tirumaladéviammanavara- 
pattana, obviously the same locality referred to above, in 





z 
376 of 1923. 
* Infra, Volume II, Chapter V. 
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Saka 1433, with the consent of the nand-désis.' From these 
instances one may reasonably conclude that the Vijaya- 
nagara Government was liberal enough to acknowledge the 
existence and power of important organizations like the 
guilds of merchants and the popular assemblies of villagers. 


SECTION 10. Miscellaneous Sources of Revenue 


A. Revenue from Prostitutes 


Vijayanagara derived great revenue from prostitutes. 
‘Abdtir Razzaq, as we have observed elsewhere, informs us 
that the huge police force of the capital was maintained on 
the proceeds derived from the brothels.?, Dr. Vincent Smith 
remarks thus on the point in question: ‘‘An interesting 
comparison might be made between the statements of the 
Persian envoy and the regulations of the Arthasdstra con- 
cerning the City Prefect and the courtesans in Maurya 
times.* Then, as at Vijayanagara, the public women played 
an essential part in court ceremonial. The Maurya 
Government levied from each woman the earnings of two 
days in the month, that is to say, between six or seven 
per cent of her income at least. Shah Jahan, also, was not 
ashamed to draw revenue from the same source’’.t Whether 
the public women played ‘‘an essential part in the court 
ceremonial’? in Vijayanagara days, will be seen in connec- 
tion with the question of woman and the place she occupied 
in Vijayanagara society, which will be narrated in a subse- 
quent chapter. Meanwhile we may observe that the 
Vijayanagara Government added to its treasury revenue 
derived from a source which does not reflect credit 
on the morality of the people. 


B. Revenue from Voluntary Contributions 


It also derived some revenue from voluntary contribu- 
tions from the people. We are unable, it must be admitted, 
to determine whether these voluntary contributions were in 
all instances the outcome of the generosity of the people. It 
is quite possible that often they gave to the Government, 


> 679 of 1922; Ep. Report for 1923, p. 120. 

2 Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 111. 

* The reference is obviously to the Superimtendent of Prostitutes, Artha- 
dastva, Bk. 11., Ch. VI, p. 63; Ch. XXVI, pp. 148-5. B.A.S 

4 Smith, Oxford History of ludia, p 31h 
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out of their own free-will, sums of money for some specified 
purpose. In a.p. 1368 the great lords (kévas and kommes) 
of Tagdir fed by Ramarasa, the governor of Tagdar, 
determined that in lieu of the 120 hon which were paid 
for the perpetual lamp and for the livelihood of the servant 
and flower-man of that god Mialasthana (4-miilasthéna- 
dévaringe) from the temple endowments received by the 
tammadi (i.e., the resident priest), they would themselves 
pay 120 hon (for the purpose) to the palace every year 
without fail." From the ending of a grant by the members 
of the T6ttigan caste, as related elsewhere, it seems that 
much coercion was not used by the officers of the Govern- 
ment to make the people give voluntary contributions to 
the State. For, as already remarked in this treatise, we are 
told in that grant of about A.D. 1369 that the Téttigan caste 
in Puliyir-nadu came to the conclusion that everyone who 
did ‘‘not pay shall be an outcaste from the nddu, the as- 
sembly, the pafichdlan, the parai, and the eighteen na@dus’’.? 


C. Revenue from Gardens and Plantations 


The gardens and plantations formed another source of 
revenue. But there is no means however of gauging the 
amount of receipts which the State derived from them. The 
revenue which the Government got from them came under 
the general name of dgram.® If the State taxed the tanks, 
aS an inscription dated A.D. 1427-8 seems to suggest,* it ts 
not improbable that gardens as well were taxed. But evi- 
dence is lacking about this; and all that can be said for the 
present is that gardens and groves, the produce of which 
when sold, as in A.D. 1551-25, was sufficient to maintain the 
worship in a temple, must certainly have come under the 
notice of the Vijayanagara Government. 


D. Revenue from Temple Priests 


The State, in spite of the fact that it championed the 
cause of the Hindu Dharma, was not partial towards the 





3 E.C., Ul, Nj. 117, p. 106. The stone epigraph mentioning these 
details speaks of the god Miulasthana of Tagadiir. It appears a deity 
called by this singular appellation was also known to other places. Cf. 
Milasthina god of Chittevir in a.p. 1154. £.C. VII, Sb. sre, p. 84. 
Perhaps this was another name for the god Ramanatha of Chittevir, see 
E.C., VU, Sb. 535, p. 35. 

1 £.C., IX, Ht. 103 (a), p. 101, op. cit. Supra p. 153. 

* Rice, My. Gaz., I, p. 476, (1st ed.}; I, p. 58a (Rev. ed.). 

* Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., 1, p. 319. 

* Toid., Ui, p. 867. 
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Brahmans. Manu says: ‘“‘Though dying (without want), 
a king must not levy a tax on Srotriyas, and no Srotriya, 
residing in his kingdom, must perish from hunger’’.’ 
According to Vishnu: ‘‘Let him (the king) not levy any 
tax upon Brahmans. For they pay taxes to him in the 
shape of their pious acts'’.? Kautilya lays down as a rule 
that ‘‘those who perform sacrifices. . . ., spiritual guides, 
priests, and those learned in the Vedas shall be granted 
Brahmadéya lands, yielding sufficient produce, and ex- 
empted from taxes and fines. . .”’.2 The Hindu monarchs 
of Vijayanagara conformed to the classical rules regarding 
the granting of the brahmadéya lands; but it must be said 
to their credit that they did not hesitate to extend their 
financial regulations to the Brahmans, who had to share 
the burden of the State with the humbler classes of people 
in the land. It may indeed appear that in taxing the 
priestly class the Vijayanagara kings transgressed the 
classical Hindu rules. The justification of this unorthodox 
attitude of the Hindu Government is to be found not only 
in their avowed policy of granting large villages to groups 
of Brahmans but also in the stipulation of Sukracharya, 
noted at the beginning of this chapter, to the effect that 
the State could at times of great need} resort to taxation of 
the holy places and properties consecrated to the gods. In 
no previous age in the history of southern India had the 
very existence of the Hindus been threatened with extinction 
as it was in that of the Vijayanagara monarchs, There is 
another consideration which may be mentioned here. The 
Vijayanagara age was the product of the intellectual exer- 
tions of the Brahmans no less than of the industrial 
achievements of the middle classes; and it was but meet 
that the Government should impose on the Brahmans the 
same financial restrictions which it did on the agricultural 
and industrial sections of the people. 

From the inscriptions we gather that Brahmans and 
temples were taxed. In the times of Déva Raya II, as an 
inscription dated A.D. 1427-28 informs us, a circular (rdya- 
sam) appears to have been issued through the officers 
Ariyappa Danndyaka, Bhikshévyitti Ayyagal, and Chandra- 
giri Dévaraja Odeyar, to all temples in the Chandragiri- 


1 Manu, Vii, 133-34, P- 237. 
3 Visheu, UI, 26-7, p- 16. 
* Artha#éstra, Bk. Il, Ch. I, 46, p. so. 
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rijya, such as Kéajichipuram, Tirukkdlatti, Tiruvorriyir, 
Tiruvalangadu, and Tiruppalaivnam, remitting the vibha- 
tikanike (ie., the voluntary fee paid to a temple by~its 
devotéés while receiving the sacred ashes) which, till Saka 
1349 (A.D. 1427-28), appears to have been collected as a royal 
due.’ Under orders of the same monarch, in A.D. 1432, 
Dévaraja Odeyar made a grant of the dues paid by the 
Srivaishnava Brahmans and others of Srirangapura, 
amounting to thirty honnu, for the spring festival of the god 
Ramanatha.”?. The temples of Muluvayi seem to have been 
taxed. We infer this from an epigraph dated A.D. 1465 
which relates that Muluvayi Jannarasa granted a dharma- 
Sadsana by which he remitted the tribute money for sacred 
ashes (vibhiti-ganike-honnu) and the revenue from forced 
sales (kadddyada-huttuvalli) which were levied for the palace 
from the temples of the Muluvayi-rajya.° 

The lands owned by the mathas were taxed like those 
owned by the average citizen. An agreement (srétriyada 
kallu-patte) was made in A.D. 1530 between Bhadrayya, 
Agent for the affairs of the Mahdmandalésvra Rama Raja 
Tirumala Rajayya Déva Maha-arasu, and the svdmis of the 
matha at Suttir, Nafijanagid taluka, to the effect that the 
annual rental (srétriyada guttige) of forty vardha, which 
they had been paying on the lands at Suttir belonging to 
the god Sémésvara, should thenceforward be paid to the 
temple treasury# That Brahman endowments were also 
taxed can be made out from an inscription dated A.D. 1575 
which records that Venkatédri Nayaka, son of Era-Krish- 
nappa Nayaka, in order that merit might accure to Krish- 
nappa Nayaka, of Bélir, remitted the bivdda (extra tax) on 
the temple and Brahman endowments to six Brahmans.’ 
An inscription dated Saka 1510 (A.D. 1588-9) of the reign 
of Venkatapati Déva, deals with the gift of 400 pom for 
providing twenty (rice) offerings to the god Chidambarés- 
vara and distributing the same among begging devotees. 
It is stated that this amount till then had been set apart bv 
the temple of Nataraja at Chidambaram for the ilakkai 
and korru of the king and his followers (rdjagaram.)* 
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These instances of the State imposing taxes on the 
temples are best understood when studied in the light of 
the liberal policy which it showed not only to the Brahmans 
but also to all other classes of people. The idea of remit- 
ting taxes was not an invention of the mediaeval monarchs. 
Ballala III, in a.D. 1301, remitted to the makajanas of 
Kufichiya taxes amounting to 230 gadydna and one-and-a- 
half pana which they had been paying to the palace.’ 
While describing the political situation in the first 
half of the fourteenth century a.pD., we remarked that 
Ballala III, in A.D. 1313, released the taxes on all commodi- 
ties in Chikka-Kidali and Hanasavadi, in commemoration 
of the return of his son Vira Ballaila from Dethi.? 

The Vijayanagara monarchs not only maintained the 
tradition of remitting taxes but made it almost a principle 
underlying their financial policy. Four causes prompted 
them to remit taxes: religious considerations, political 
motives, financial needs, and social demands. Taxes were 
remitted to temples and priests on the occasion of the con- 
secration of a temple; or, as it happened sometimes, when 
on enquiry it was found that a particular temple, celebrated 
but in straitened circumstances, needed aid, or in recognition 
of services done in temples. On returning from a victorious 
campaign or on the suppression of a rebellion, the Emperor 
remitted taxes obviously for political reasons. The nobfes, 
in some instances, imitated him in this respect and gave 
expression to their loyalty by remitting on their behalf taxes 
within their jurisdiction. Financial discretion made the 
monarchs relax their stringent regulations when they were 
confronted with the problem of the agricultural classes 
migrating from province to province because of their in- 
ability to pay the heavy taxes. Social considerations, it 
may doubtless be assumed, were also to some extent res- 
ponsible for their remitting taxes on marriage, and perhaps 
on the poorer classes of people like the shepherds, fisher- 
men, barbers, and the like. Sometimes these remissions 
of taxes were made public on the occasion of a laksha- 
héma sacrifice.* 

The monarch whose munificence was unrivalled was 
Krishna Déva Raya. He granted in Saka 1440 (A.D. 1518-9) 
ane ernc ran en, wenn 


1 My. Arch. Report for 1912-13, p. 4o. 
* E.C., VII, Sh. 68, p. 26, op. cit. 
* Ep. Report for 1914, p. 99. 
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remissions of taxes on the properties of temples and of 
Brahmans who did service in them.’ In Saka 1456 (A.D. 
1534-4) Madappayya, the Agent of Ramapayya, who was 
bearing the burden of the kingdom with the king Achyuta 
Riya, restored the villages and lands belonging to the 
temple of Mallikarjuna at Old Médahalli in Hadinad-sime, 
and remitted certain taxes in its favour.2, The Maha- 
mandalésvara Aubala Rajayya Maha-arasu of the Araviti 
family, in A.D. 1550, having been informed on enquiry that 
the Chaturvédimangala Vidyanidhiprasanna-Somanatha- 
pura was the holy hermitage of Vasishtha, remitted the 
taxes that were being paid till then by the Brahmans of 
the agrahdra to the royal palace.* In Saka 1472 (A.D. 
1550-1) remission of certain taxes due to the State on lands 
in Tiyagapafijavanéri and other villages belonging to the 
temple of Krishna, on the east side of Sevval, in Mulli- 
nadu, for offering cakes daily to the god, was made hv 
Uddandar, the Agent of Visvanatha Nayaka, for the merit 
of the latter. The Mahdmandalésvara Ramaraja Vitthala- 
raja Tirumalayya Déva remitted in Saka 1478 (A.D. 1556-7) 
taxes on the agrahdras in the Rayadurga-sime.’ Dalavdyi 
Venkatapa Nayudu, under orders from Mégoti Timma 
Nayudu, the Agent and minister of the king Srirahga 
Rajaya Déva Maharaja, in Saka 1503 (A.D. 1581-2), remitted 
the taxes nagari-birdda, asavechhdlu and birudulu, due on 
the lands owned at Bukkasigaram and Anantapuram by 
the temple of Chavudésvarj of Krottacheruvu-Bukkasiga- 
ram*. In Saka 1515 (A.D. 1593-4), the districts of Déva- 
mandalasirami Viranarayanachchirmai, Terku-nadu, Vada- 
kka-nadu, the five villages grouped under Asuvir and all 
others that had been enjoyed by the temple of Chidambarés- 
vara at Chidambaram from early times, for the merit of 
Vaiyappa Krishnappa Kondama Nayaka, were made rent- 
free.’ On the occasion of the consecration of the temple 
of Chennakésvaradéva, at Dombara-Nandydla, remittance 


* 335 Of 1915. The inscription was found in the Kapétévara temple 
at Chejarla, Guntur district. 
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was made of taxes payable at the village of Nandéla, which 
belonged to the district of Rénadu in the Gandikota-sime, 
by three chiefs, in Saka 1443 (A.D. 1521), in the reign of 
Krishna Déva Raya.’ 

The conquests of that great monarch enable us to con- 
jecture about the second feature underlying the policy of 
remissions. This was in connection with his campaigns. 
Qn his victorious return from the Gajapati kingdom on the 
eastern coast, Krishna Déva Raya remitted taxes in favour 
of the Siva and Vaishnava temples in his Empire.? This 
royal order was proclaimed in Saka 1439 (A.D. 1517-8), and 
covered such taxes as séq@i (j6d1), silvari, and arasupéru.® 
The total amount of taxes remitted thereby amounted to 
10,000 vardha.4 Among the temples which were affected 
by this proclamation were the following : 

Chandralékhai (or Séndalai, i.e. Tanjore), Tirunagari, 
Tirunanagir, Tiruvalundir, Tiruvennagar, Tévir, Tirup- 
pugalir, Vaigal, Tirumuttam, Iraivanasur, Séndavanman- 
galam, Narariyir, Kanattanpullir, Talaichchangadu, Kuri- 
chchi, Tiruppungur, Korukkai, Talainayar Tirumurugal, 
Tirumangalakkudi, §Tirundudévankudi, Stiryanarkdil, 
Tirukkédikka, Kurralam Sirukudi, Tirukkuraiyalir Vir- 
kudi, Achchaipuram Tiruvdliputtir, Nallir, Tirumechchur, 
Akkir, Permulai, Tiruvalliyafgudi, Parivalir, Andarkévil, 
Tirunannipalli, Dianigarkkudi, and Tirukkondisvara.*, The 
success which crowned the Vijayanagara arms in Saka 1435 
(A.D. 1513-4) was also another cause of the remission of 
taxes. This we gather from an inscription dated in the 
same year, which states that Krishna Déva Raya, who had 
gone to Sivanasamudram on State business, ordered from 
there that the ceremony of laksha-héma might be _ per- 
formed at Penugonda; and that on the closing ceremony 
of that occasion when the pirnahuti was offered in the fire, 
the assessment of the dévadéya and brahmadéya \ands be- 
low the tank of Krottacheruvu which,—although reckoned 
tax-fee from the times of Chikka Odeyalu, had been re- 
assessed during the subsequent political disturbances in the 
country,—were to be completely exempted from paying any 


* 353 of 1905. 
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taxes in kind or coin. This was evidently in commemora- 
tion of the signal victory which Krishna Déva Raya won 
over the refractory chief whose capital was at Sivana- 
samudra. The royal behest, it may incidentally be noted, 
was engraved on stone by the command of Rayasam Kon- 
damarusayya Démarasayya, the son of the famous Brahman 
general Kondamarusayya.* 

Patriotic motives sometimes impelled princes and officers 
to remit taxes. Chinnamaraju, the officer (adhikaéram) in 
Idaiturai, remitted in Saka 1347 (A.D. 1425-6) the taxes 
Sekkumantadi, k6dik (konai), vadakottu, and siruvéttai in 
the village of Kavidu, to the temple of Tiruvagattisvar- 
amudiya-N4ayinar for the (long) reign of king Déva Raya.? 

Sometimes, however, financial discretion prompted the 
monarchs to remit taxes. Thus, in a.D. 1528, there was 
danger of people migrating from the Maleya-Benntr village 
because of their inability to pay the heavy taxes imposed on 
them. Remission was consequently made of the kdnike and 
meluvana, and the dues on sugar-cane.* 

Two kinds of remissions deserve special notice because 
of the social considerations that lay behind them. These 
were remissions of taxes on marriage and on barbers. The 
marriage tax seems to have been imposed in ancient times 
as well. It was being paid probably from very early times 
by both parties of all castes during marriages.‘ Déva Raya 
_II perhaps indugurated the policy of exempting people from 
paying this tax. We may assume that he was prompt- 
ed to do so by considerations of Hindu Dharma. That 
is the reason why in A.D. 1432 it is said that “‘for the sake 
of dharma, he remitted the marriage tax on all classes in 
Ballatapur’’.. Whether this benevolent royal order was 
extended to all parts of the Vijayanagara Empire during the 
reign of the same monarch cannot be made out. We may 
conjecture that it was done so on the strength of another 
inscription dated in the same year (Saka 1354) which in- 
forms us that all castes at Kotapi, Anantapur district, were 
freed from this tax.® 


1 Ep. Report for 1914, p.99; Ep. Ind. VU, pp. 17-22; Ep. Report for 
1921, p. 80, where Kondamarusayya’s descent is given. 
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The reign of Krishna Déva Raya witnessed the liber- 
ality of the Central as well as Provincial Government in 
this direction. The great names which were associated, 
with the execution of the royal decree were those of Saluva 
Timmappaya, Saluva Gévindayya, and Adapinayingaru.? 
Timmapura Gafiga Nayaka and others petitioned to the 
Emperor and obtained a royal order which embraced the 
following provinces—the Ghanagiri kingdom, the famous 
Gutti kingdom, the Kandanavélu kingdom, the Ghandi- 
kéta-sthala, Siddavatta (or Séddadvata), the celebrated 
Siddapura-sime, the Nagamangala-sime of the Chandragiri 
kingdom, the great Muluvayi kingdom, and the great 
Riayadurga kingdom.? All classes of people were affected 
by this royal edict. To the list of the provinces given 
above is to be added the name of Yalapi-sime, which was 
in Saka 1431 (A.D. 1509) released from the payment of 
the same tax,‘ and that of Maleya-Bennir-sime, which was 
exempted from a similar obligation by Prince Virabhadra 
in A.D. 1516.5 Another locality, where a similar dharma- 
sdsana remitting the marriage tax was set up, was the 
Kundalagurike village of the Malalir-sthala, belonging to 
the Nallur-nad. Here in the presence of all the nédd- 
gavundas, the remission was made in A.D. 1523.° 

Achyuta Raya continued the liberal policy of remitting 
the marriage tax. Ramappayya, the House-Treasurer, in 
A.D. 1535, executed the royal order by exempting all the 
eighteen castes of Kandikere-sime from the same.’ Ina the 
same year Ramappayya extended the monarch’s bounty to 
the Badihal-sime.* Bagir-sime was freed from the burden 
in A.D. 1540.° There seems to have been much rejoicing at 
the royal proclamation of a.p. 1540, if one may judge from 
the ending of the epigraph, which records that even the 
family of Naganichari of Vijayanagara, the engraver of the 
sdsana, ‘‘will certainly be undying’’. Achyuta Raya 
clearly states in this edict, ‘‘I have given up the marriage 
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tax throughout my kingdom’’. In the same year Jajaru- 
sime was likewise exempted from paying the marriage tax.’ 
These orders were due to the initiative of the Emperor 
himself. 

But in Saka 1464 (A.D. 1542) his liberal policy was 
imitated by his high officials, one of whom Peddirajayya, 
under orders from Raimabatlayavaru, remitted the marriage 
taxes and those of the earnings of the Brahmans, and this 
order was conveyed to the Reddis, and Karnams, of the 
village of Krottacheruvu in the Anantpur district.” _ The 
Mahémadnalésévara Rama Réajayya, in the reign of 
Sadasiva Raya, in A.D. 1548, remitted the marriage dues 
payable to the Government by each family in the Honna- 
valli-sime in the Hoysana-nadu.® 

Among the particular classes of people who were bene- 
fited by the munificence of the mediaeval monarchs mention 
must be made of i ari shepherds, artisans, cowherds, 
and fishermen. The barbers figure to a great extent in the 
later history of Vijayanagara. The probable causes which 
gave the barbers an opportunity of winning the favour of 
the Vijayanagara government will be presently stated. In 
the meanwhile, we may sketch briefly the history of the 
remission of taxes in connection with them. Mahdmanda- 
lésvara Rama Rajayya Déva, we may assume, was solely 
responsible for the promulgation of the ordinance which 
exempted the barbers of the Vijayanagara Empire from 
paying certain hereditary taxes. The reason given for this 
royal generosity, as we shall see, was a flimsy one—that 
he was pleased with the proficiency of Timmdéja, Hommdja, 
and Bhadroja, in the art of shaving (gaddada kelasa).‘ 
Whatéver that may be, we are told that in A.p. 1544, Rama 
Rajayya granted a sdsana to them on their having made 
four petitions to the Government.* The barbers of Yelap- 
peya-sime, in Saka 1465 (1543-4), were exempted from all 
taxes by him.® In Saka 1466 (A.D. 1544-5) those of Penu- 
gonda’ and of the agrahara-village of Gajarémapalli in 


1 E.C., XI, Hk. 62, p. 123. 

7177 of 1913; Rangachari, Top. List., I, Ap. 142, p. 2a. See also 176 
of 1913 dated S. 1463 (a.D. 1542). 

: ic. Pa an 129, p. 68. 

“ A.S.R. for 1908-9, p. 198, n. (5); 317 of 1925 gives the name Timms 
Kondéja, and Bhadrdja. - is 

" E.C., XI, Hr. 209, p. 108. 

* 218 of 1913; Ep. Report fer 1914, p. rez, 

* 340 of 1901. 
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Gutti-durga,* together with their brethren of Kurukundi 
situated in the Adavani-sime,’? enjoyed this royal bounty. 
In A.D. 1545 the barbers of Hole-Narasipura also profited by 
it.° In the next year (Saka 1467=a.D. 1545-6) Mirti Rama 
Rajayya, the Agent of the Mahamandalésvara Rama Rajay- 
ya Déva Maha-arasu, the viceroy over Kondavidu, under 
the command of the’ latter and of the king, Tiberated the 
barbers of Vinikonda, Bellamkonda, Addanki, and Amman- 
athbrolu from” taxes. Those of Bagir-sime® and of the 
villages comprising Nasana-Ko6ta-sthala received the royal 
order in the next year (Saka 1468).° The barbers of the 
Karnataka country of the Ghandikdta-sime, and of the 
villages belonging to the Indranatha temple in the Karnool 
district were relieved from the tax in Saka 1469,’ when 
perhaps those of the bhanddra-grimas (crown villages), 
agraharas (Brahman villages) and dévasthinam-graémas 
(temple villages), in the Uravakonde-sime (Gooty), were 
most likely liberated from it. Mahdmandalésvara Tirumal- 
aiyya Déva Maharaya, with the permission of Rama Raja- 
yayya Déva, in Saka 1469, (A.D. 1547-8), widened the scope 
of the benevolent order so as to include the barbers of 
Kalumalla in Pulavindala-sime.* Those in Srirafgapattana 
came under the new provision in A.D. 1550,’° and those in 
Tangéda-sime in Saka 1474 (A.D. 1552-3)."’ Srirangapattana 
was fortunate enough to have its sdsana confirmed in A.D. 
1576.7 This suggests that Sriranga Raya I also continued 
the liberal policy of his predecessors. But by that time 
we may reasonably assume that the barbers throughout the 
Vijayanagara Empire had benefited by the royal edicts, es- 
pecially when we realize the fact that Rama Rajayya Déva 
Maha-arasu was ‘‘Agent for the whole of the Empire of 
the King’’;** and that generous as he was, he would not 
have been partial to the barbers of one province leaving 


354 of 1920. 
of 1919. 

. Arch. Report for 1912-13, p. 44. 
ws of os 
E.C., » Hk. 110, p. 131. 


382 of 1904. 
My. “Arch. I so aes il for 1911-2, p. §3. 
373 of 3 
My. Arch Report for 1911-2, p. §2. 
** 475 of 191g, op. cit. 
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those of other localities in the shade. Definite statements 
in the inscriptions that the barbers throughout the Empire 
were benefited by the royal orders confirm our assumption.’ 

We may note in passing the names of some of the taxes 
which were remitted. According to an inscription dated 
A.D. 1555, they were the following—forced labour, birdda, - 
fixed rent, land rent, and Mahanavyami torches.” It is not 
so much the names and numbers of taxes remitted that 
interest us as the persons who were instrumental in securing 
from the Vijayanagara court uncommon concessions on be- 
half of a community which, till the reign of Emperor 
Sadasiva Raya, was hidden in the background of Hindu 
social life. There is reason to believe that the barbers were 
not held in high respect from the ending of an epigraph 
dated A.D. 1545 which contains the curse that those who 
violated the grant would be born as sons_of barbers.* The 
same is repeated in another inscription dated A.D. 1549.‘ 
But this did not prevent them from having powerful leaders. 
Kandoja, who is mentioned in about A.D. 1546, was one of 
them. This person wielded considerable influence at the 
Vijayanagara court. In A.D. 1555 his whole family became 
conspicuous by receiving remissions from the Government.*. 
But Kandoja could use his exertions for more worthy ends 
as well. The poet Rudrayya, author of the Telugu poem 
Niratkusépakhydnamu, went to the capital with the desire 
of seeking an thterview with the Emperor but could not 
get an audience of the ruler on account of the jealousy of 
the court poets. The unfortunate poet however got over 
the difficulty by approaching the barber Kandoja and ex- 
plaining to him the circumstances. Kanddja, so it is 
narrated, carried this information to the Raya (Emperor), 
and the poet was forthwith summoned to the court and 
suitably rewarded. In gratitude for this service rendered 
to him by the barber, the poet composed a verse in his 
praise which is still extant.° 

Like the barbers, there were other insignificant com. 
munities too which received particular recognition at the 


1 A.S.R., for 1908-9, p. 198; E.C. XI, Mk. 6, Hk. 11, pp. go-r, 117. 

2 E.C. X1., Mk. 6, pp. go-1. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1912-13, 44. 

$ E. C. XIl., Si, 41, p- 96. 

* E.C., XL, Mk. 43, p.97; Mk. 6, op. cit. 

* Ep. Report for 1926, p. 1t3. Kandoja may have been known also as 
Kondéju. 
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hands of the State and of some public bodies. Among 
them mention is to be made of the artisan class, the pa 
herds, the cowherds, and the fishermen. As we have 
already seen, an inscription dated only in the cyclic year 
Hévilambi, but assigned to the Saka year 1340 of the 
reign of Vira Vijayabhipati Raya Odeyar, records that the 
sthanattar (1.e., managers) of the temple of Pulippara-kévil, 
after consulting with the revenue authorities at Chandragiri 
sala, remitted six param which they used to collect in excess 
as vasal-panam to the Katkk6lars living within the temples 
precincts.' The Kanmdlas (artisans) of Tiruvadi-simai 
were exempted from taxes by the governor Saluva Nayaka 
in about Saka 1449 (A.D. 1527-8).? 

Isvarayya, the Agent of Vakiti-Timmappa Nayinivaru, 
in Saka 1455 (A.D. 1533-4), Communicated an order to Bhivi 
Reddi Chennama Reddi of Kanagianipalle, Karanam Chin- 
nayya, Parvvata-Raju Basavayya, and Ayyaparsu Nag- 
ayya, to remit several taxes on the Paiichalamvdru, or the 
five artisan classes, of Kanaganipalle. This measure was 
introduced because the artisan classes, as we have already 
remarked, who had been exempted from taxes since former 
times, had been taxed in the time of Timmappa Nayudu, 
as a result of which they had migrated from the stme to 
Kundripi-sime and Pakala-sime.* 

It was a wise step which Saluva Timma took in a.p. 
1510, as noted above, when he exempted the cowherd class 
(gopa-kula) from taxes.“ That this was to the satisfaction 
of all-“Cowherds is evident from the epithet sarathi (chario- 
teer) given to Saluva Timma in the same year.” We may 
presume that economic considerations prompted the iter: 
to exempt the cowherds as well as shepherds from taxation. 
In Saka 1502 (A.D. 1580-81) under Rama Rajayya, a Maha- 
nayaka remitted the taxes on sheep due from the shepherds 
of Kottr-sime in the MHastinavati-valita.6 The Mahd- 
mandalésvara Narasithha Rajayya Déva Maharaya of 





* 294 of 1930, op. Cit. 
2 118 of 1897; A.S.R. for 1908-9. p. 184; Ep. Ind., VI, p. 331, nm. (8). 
of 1926, op. cit. 
He. XIT., Mi. 64, p. 110, op. cit. 

* E.C., X., CB. 4, p. 198, op. cit. Evidently the picture suggested 
here is the following : Krishna (Déva Raya), the ruler and protector ; 
Sajuva (Timma) the chief minister; and the populace iact the cow- 

herds the entire gopa-kula. We may recall in this connection remarks 
of agin ght travellers (Supra Chapter II.) about the remarkable condition of 
cattle in the capital during these years. B.A.S. 

* 318 of 1935. 
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Nandyala according to an inscription dated only in the 
cyclic year Bahudhanya, exempted the fishermen living in 
the streets at Kammadyurgamu (in Ghandik6ta ?) from certain 
taxes.? mmacurgams ( ——— 

We may note a few more miscellaneous instances of 
royal benevolence before we conclude our remarks on the 
revenue administration of Vijayanagara. These concern 
mostly tolls. A gift of taxes by Karhpana Odeyar, in 
Saka 1294 (A.D. 1382-3), is recorded in the Virrirunda- 
Peruma! temple at Ponpétti.? All taxes on Tirumukkidal, 
Chingelput district, except the 300 panam of j6di and sila- 
vari, were remitted in the reign of Bukkanna Odeyar.* In 
A.D. 1430, in the Milbagal-Tékal-nadu, the following order 
was passed: ‘“‘For all who belong to the six darsana, 
whatever they buy ... bullocks, servants or horses, 
—and whatever they sell, they are free from all 
tolls. Blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, washermen, 
barbers, Holeyas,—these are free from all tolls’’.‘ 


SECTION 11. An Estimate of the Revenue of Vijayanagara 


The Vijayanagara monarchs have left behind them de- 
finite evidence of their courage and grandeur; but they have 
not given to us any record by which we could form a 
general estimate of their wealth. Suppositions have been 
made in one or%wo quarters about the amount of their total 
revenue.” There can hardly be any doubt that the rulers 
of Vijayanagara had resources at their command which were 
almost unprecedented in the history of southern India. 
Foreign travellers have given us a glimpse of the immense 
revenues of Vijayanagara. Paes, for example, writes: 
‘You may well imagine how great these expenses may be, 
and besides these that of the servants, who have the care 
of the horses and elephants; and by this you will be able to 
judge what will be the revenue of this city.’’ (Vijayanagara).° 
Then again: ‘‘Should any one ask what revenues this king 
(Krishna Déva Raya) possesses, and what his treasure is 
that enables him to pay so many troops, since he has so 


1 488 of 1906. 

4 617 of 1902. 

* 188 of 1915. 

* E.C., X., Bp. 72, p. 1§2. 

® Hayavadana Rao, 1.A. XL., pp. 271-2. Mr. Rao estimates Vijayanagara 
revenue at nearly 420 million rupees. 
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many and such great lords in his kingdom, who, for 
the greater part of them, have themselves revenues, 
I answer thus... . there are captains amongst them 
who have a revenue of a million and a million a 
half of pardaos, others a hundred thousand pardaos, 
others two hundred, three hundred, or five hundred 
thousand pardaos, and as each one has revenue so 
the king fixes for him the number of troops he must 
maintain, in foot, horse and elephants’’.’ 

Nuniz has some further details to give in this connec- 
tion. While describing the activities of an unnamed son 
of the king whom he calls Pinarao,? the Portuguese traveller 
relates that the King had ‘‘every year thirteen millions of 
gold’’.* The same chronicler gives an account of the great 
feudatories under the Vijayanagara Emperor: ‘‘Salvan- 
ayque’’ (Saluva Nayaka), with a ‘‘revenue of a million and 
a hundred thousand gold pardaos’’; ‘‘Ajaparatimapa’’ 
(?Hadapada Timmappa), with a ‘‘revenue of eight hundred 
thousand pardavs of gold’’; ‘‘Gapanayque’’ (Gopa 
Nayaka) who had a revenue of ‘‘six hundred thousand 
pardaos’’; ‘‘Lepanayque’’ (?), who was a master of ‘“‘three 
hundred thousand pardaos’’; ‘‘Narvara’’? (?) who could 
command a revenue of ‘‘four hundred thousand pardaos’’ ; 
‘‘Chinapanayque”’ (? Chinnapa Nayaka), with lands that 
yielded him ‘‘three hundred thousand pardaos’’; ‘‘Crisna- 
panayque”’ (Krishnappa Nayaka), with a revenue of ‘“‘twenty 
thousand pardaos’’; Bajapanarque’’ (?) of ‘“‘three hundred 
thousand pardaos a year’’; ‘‘Mallapanarque’’ (Mallappa 
Nayaka?) ‘‘fifteen thousand pardaos’’; ‘‘Adapanayque”’ 
(Hadapa Nayaka?), ‘‘three hundred thousand gold par- 
daos, excluding the precious stones which form a revenue 
by themselves’’; and ‘‘Bajapanayque’’ (?), ‘‘four hundred 
thousand pardaos’’.* How far Nuniz is reliable in these 
figures can only be determined when we have found indi- 
genous or foreign sources to confirm his statments. Mean- 
while we may observe that the greatness of Vijayanagara 
always struck the imagination of foreigners. Varthema in 
A.D. 1502 wrote: “This king of Narsinga is the richest 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 280, op. cit. 

2 “Pina=China in Telugu, Chikka in Kanarese, and means ‘little’. 
Pina Raya or Chikka Raya was the title applied to the Crown Prince.” 
Sewell, ibid., p. 302, n. §. For Chikka Raya, see ibid., p. 223. 

* Sewell, ibid., p. 304. 

* Ibid., pp. 384-9. 
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king I have heard spoken of’’. Then again, ‘‘His Brah- 
mins, that is, his priests, say that he possesses a revenue 
of 12,000 pardai per day’’.' Tradition has it that Krishna 
Déva Raya derived three crores of rupees from the districts 
of eastern Karnataka.2 The Burhan-i-Ma’dsir gives, 
**120,000,000 hins’’ as the revenue of ‘‘that accursed in- 
fidel”’, Sadadsiva Raya in a.p. 1564.° Long after the 
fatal shock of Rakshasa-Tangadi, Bisnaga still could lay 
some pretensions to a rich heritage. Antojne Vico wrote 
to Laerizo in A.D. 1611: ‘“‘The great Nayak of Madura and 
those of Tanjore and Gingi are themselves tributaries of 
Bisnagar, to whom they pay or have to pay each an annual 
tribute of six to ten million francs. But they are not 
punctual in paying it; often they postpone the payment; 
sometimes they even refuse it with insolence’’.*‘ 


CHAPTER V. ADMINISTRATION 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


Part I. THe MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


SECTION I. Dharma—lIis Political Significance 


THE spirit underlying the movement which liberated the 
Hindus from a veritable cataclysm of foreign domination 
brought into relief a principle which had found favour with 
Hindu lawgivers from Manu down to Sukracharya. It 
was embodied in the statement that the king was the creator 
of the age, and that the nature of his rule produced corre- 
sponding variations in the social, moral, and even physical 
condition of the times. Thus in the code of Manu—‘The 
various ways in which a king behaves (resemble) the Krita, 
Tréta, Dvapara and Kali ages; hence the king is identi- 
fied with the ages (of the world)’. How the king assumes 
five different forms according to five different occasions has 
been described at some length in the Mahabharata.’ As 


Varthema, Jones, p. 129; Temple, p. 53. 
te Cat. Rais, ITI, p. 39; Heras, Aravidu, p. 112. 
Haig, J.A.L., p. 143. 
Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 293. See also Heras, ibid., p. 
Manu, IX, 301, 303 seq. pp. 396-7. See also Narada, XVIIL, 26-335 
pp. 217-8 ; Gautama, VIL, rar, pp. 214-5. 
* Santi Parva, LXVII, pp. 221, 229. See also Ghosal, Hind. Pol. 
Theor, pp. 187-8, (1.ed.), p. 139 (and ed.) 
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understood by the mediaeval theorist Sukra, it meant the 
following: ‘‘The king is the maker of the age as the 
promulgator of duties and sins. The faults are to be 
ascribed neither to the age nor to the subject, but to the 
king’”’.’ “The king is the cause of the setting on foot of 
the customs, usages and movements and hence is the cause 
or maker of the time..... aa 
What precisely the writers ‘meant when they made the 
king the creator of the age is a question which leads us 
to the elucidation of a vital principle in terms of Vijaya- 
nagara history. It is only then that we shall be able to 
realize to a certain extent the position which the Brahman 
canonists took as regards the promulgation of an apparent- 
ly unintelligible dogma, and at the same time, to follow the 
thought and action of the mediaeval Hindu monarchs of 
southern India. In the famous saying of Bhishma we have 
the key to the interpretation of the statement which seems 
, tO give to the king some undefined superhuman powers. 
‘‘Whether it is the king that makes the age, or it is the 
age that makes the king, is a question about which thou 
shouldest not entertain any doubt. The truth is that the 
king makes the age’’.* 


1 Sukraniti, 1, IV, i, il. 116-7, p. 132. 
* Ibid., I, Il, 43-4) p. 5. 
* The passage in question is the following: 


qdal gaat: Bal WHT WAsaaT | 
yale wR werel qeT eeqa | 

tat arat frar Sa TT RATT HEAL | 
Te Ge a we cst feand TT W 
BIS A HIT WS WHT AT HSH | 
afa a daa ara usr aera FOAL A 
Taq wera aat Seat ead | 

WaT UMaaas 7 aretha qe | 


Santi Parva, Ch. 69, 79. See, LXIX, p. 229, seq., (Roy). See eee 
Samhita, with the Commentary of Sayanna Maddhavacharya, I, P. 


Achara-Kapga, Adhyaya, 1, p. 449. (Pandit Vaman Sastri Tdlampurkar’ $ 
ei., Bombay 1899). 
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Herein we have a political principle of the first magni- 
tude which the sons of Sangama made the corner-stone of 
their Empire. To them it meant that ‘‘national’’ re- 
generation could only be achieved when political emanci- 
pation had already been secured. In other words, the 
ruler had to create the proper political environment in 
order to foster all that was best in Hindu culture. That 
this was exactly, in the minds of the founders of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire is evident from the manner in which they 
promoted the Hindu Dharma. ‘‘In the Kali age evil 
having greatly increased, Dharma seeing that it was im- 
possible for it to move about, went to the side of its master 
the creator and benefactor of the world, and said: ‘‘With 
only one leg (left) how can I travel about in the troubles 
of this Kali age?. . .”"* It was this prayer, as we had an 
occasion of remarking in an earlier connection, which caused 
the Benefactor of the world to create Sahfgama in the royal 
line of Sailanka. The Hindus, who recognized the neces- 
sity of securing a proper political rejuvenation prior to their 
attempts at preserving their ancient heritage, called their 
monarchs Defenders of their Dharma.” This was the reason 
why Rajanatha, for example, wrote thus about Sdluva 
Nrisirhha : 


aitaarnt saaero oy fete aeeaq tH: 
afé qaa: gaarig: gsat aree vat gugeefel 1° 


The ideal of the monarchs, who established thus firmly 
Dharma on its feet, and converted thereby the Kali age 
into the Krita age of righteousness, is also borne out in 
the writings of Krishna Déva Raya, who, as we have 
recorded elsewhere, in his Amuktamdlyada, says... . “A 
crowned king should always rule with an eye towards Dhar- 
ma’’,“ The same ruler has laid down the following rules 
which are to guide the general conduct of a king: “‘A king 
should rule collecting round him people skilled in state- 
crafts, should investigate the mines yielding precious metals 
in his kingdom and extract the same, should levy taxes 





1#.C., VIII, Sb. 375, pp. 65-6, op. cit. 
* Infra, Volume II, Chapter I. Varnasrama-dharma. 
® SaGluvadbhyudayam cited by Venkoba Rao, Vydsaydgicharitam, Intr., 
p. CLXXX. 
sa ‘ Amuktamalyada, Canto W, v. 25, JAK. W, BP. Wi, p. 77. See 
ow. 
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from his people moderately, should counteract the acts of 
his enemies by crushing them with force, should be friendly, 
should protect one and all of his subjects, should put an 
end to the mixing up of the castes among them, should 
always try to increase the merit of the Brahmans, should 
strengthen his fortress and lessen the growth of the un- 
desirable things and should be ever mindful of the purifi- 
cation (?) of his cities and thus strengthen himself and 
increase his longevity just as a man strengthens his own 
body and increases his longevity by consulting good doctors, 
by learning the properties of the seven Dhatus....”’.} 


SECTION 2. The Origin of the King’s Power 


While the Vijayanagara monarchs recognized the need 
of agreein’ with the ancients that the general lines on 
which administration was to be conducted were to be those 
which were based on Dharma, there was one important 
detail in the observance of which mediaeval practice was 
allowed to transgress completely ancient tradition. This 
was in connection with the origin of the king’s power. 
From the Vedic age had been handed down the belief in 
the divinity of the kings.? In olden times it was ‘‘pre- 
eminently associated with his participation in the great 
political sacrifices’’.* The earlier writers agreed as regards 
assimilating the functions of the king to those of various 
specified deities.‘ 

This notion of the divine nature of the king, however, 
gave place to new_dogmas in later times when Hindu 
political writers took a more rational view of sovereignty. 
They inculcated the older notions of the paramount 
importance of the king,® but dwelt less frequently on his 
divine nature. It took some time before the old principle 
——-which was understood in the Puranas as referring to the 
king, in the form of a mortal, with a divine body*—was 
finally modified to suit the changing times. The later 
Hindu writers maintained that the duties of the king were 


1 Amuktamélyada, Canto IV, v, 271-2, pp. 157-118 (Ed. Vavilla Rama- 
swamy); J.I.H., TV, P. Il, p. 74. 
2 Ghosal, Hind, Pol. Theor. p. 28, seq. (1st ed.); p. 124. (2nd ed.) 


) 
* Santi Parva, LXVII, p. 215; Ghosal, ibid., pp. 174-5, (1st. ed.). 
p- 127 seq (2nd. ed.). 
* Ghosal, ibid., p. 217. (ist. ed.); p. 176 seq. (2nd, ed.) 
* Ibid., pp. 224-5, (ist. ed.); p. 184 (2nd. ed.) 
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no longer limited to Kshatriyas only. This was the view 
of Médhatithi, amplified by Vijfianésvara.1| According to 
Mitramisra, the duties of kingship were extended to all the 
rulers, and even to subordinate officials.2 When royalty 
was thus no longer the monopoly of the Kshatriyas,* a 
modification of the classical ideas was bound to follow. 
Hence we find in the Swkranitt the dying echoes of the 
earlier doctrine of the divinity of the king side by side with 
the enunciation of the new principle in the following words : 
‘‘The ruler has been made by Brahma a servant of the 
people, getting his revenue as remuneration. His sov- 
ereignty, however, is only for protection’’.* Then again: 
‘‘From the very moment a man attains the position of a 
king through skill, might or valour, no matter whether he 
is properly anointed and duly installed or not, he shall 
begin to rule his subjects according to Niti, being always 
above board and ever the holder of the sceptre’’.’ And the 
classical theory of the divine nature of the king received 
its death-knell in the following statement of Sukracharya: 
‘‘The king is honoured because of these qualities. It is not 
birth that makes a king. He is not respected so much 
because of his ancestry, as for his prowess, strength and 
valour’’.°. Thus was promulgated a principle which justi- 
fied monarchial authority on the sole ground of merit.” 
Sukracharya’s conception of kingship anticipates the 
origin of the mediaeval monarchy of southern India; and 
one may have applied the statement of Sukra to the sons 
of Sangama were it not for the difficulty one finds in recon- 
ciling the theory of Sukracharya with that of the celebrated 
writer Madhavacharya, whose influence was profound in the 
early days of the Vijayanagara Empire. Madhava is inclined 
to give a dogmatic interpretation to the old theory in his 
commentary on Parasara, thus: ‘‘Now the word rajan 
applies to Kshatriyas alone, and not to one qualified for 


1 Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor., pp. 234-5 pp. 234-5 (1st ed.); pp. 193, 
197; seq. (2nd. ed.) 
 ‘[bid., pp. 262-3, (1st. ed.); pp. 223-4. (2nd. ed.) 
Infra Volume ITI, Chapter III. Brahmans. See also Acharya, Dicty. 
of Ind. Arch., p. 60. 
Sukraniti, 1, 1. 375, p. 24. 
Tbid., I, ll. §2-4, pp. 6-7. 
Toid., 1., il. 363-4, p. 24. 
Ghosal, ibid., pp. 254-5 (1st. ed.); p. 214 (2nd. ed.) 
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kingship’’. This assertion, which is at variance not only 
with the principle of Sukracharya but also with the actual 
facts about the origin of the very founders whose kingdom 
Madhavacharya himself helped to stabilize, is to a certain 
extent qualified by the following words of the same high 
authority: ‘‘As the divine incarnation in the form of Rama 
and others came into being for punishing the mighty 
Ravana, and others like him, so the divine incarnation in 
the form of the king (Rdjdvatdra) is born for the purpose of 
punishing lowly beings like thieves and the rest’’.? The 
theory of the divine incarnation in the form of the king 
is reflected in the following words of Krishna Déva Raya, 
who writes: ‘‘Manu, Dandadhara and others became known 
as addicted to Dharma only by finding out the mistakes of 
the subjects and punishing them. The anointed king who 
is equal to God and who is created by God (Prajapati) in 
various forms for the purpose of ruling the subjects is 
known by various terms which are sanctioned by the védas, 
as Virat, Sarhrat, and should put up with the trouble and 
relieve the sufferings of the world. If he does not do this, 
the purpose of his creation is not fulfilled’’.s The term 
Samrat carries us to the Vedic conception of the position 
of the universal monarch‘; the idea of the anointed king 


* Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor., pp. 260-2 (1st ed.); p. 220, (2nd. ed.). The 
reference is obviously to the following by PardaSara: 


Saal GaP oa wera frat: | 

ad ar avedgiat dtermmual fe a: 1 
eqfrat fe war tay arama: gerearey 
fifiia wazaia fait aor qread & 
qef qui fafanarqeed 4 GRA | 
WITH LIRA A GIS RAN: 8 


Pardgara-samhita, 1, p.1, Achara-kanda, Adhyaya, 1, vv. 60-2, p. 445. 
For Madhava’s explanation of the point in question, ibid, p. 449 (ed. by 
Pandit Vaman Sastri Islamapiarkar); Pards‘ara-Madhaviya-Dharma-sastravu, 
Achara-kanda, Adhyfya, 1, vv. 61-3, pp. 259, 262-3. (Vehkannaiyya). 

2 Ghoshal, ibid. 

* Amuktamalyada, v. 285; J].1.H. IV, P. Ul, p. 76. 

* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 24; Ghosal, ibid., p. 34 (ist ed.) 
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created by Prajaipati, to the dogmatism of Vidyaranya; and 
the purpose for which the king is created, to the saner 
views of Sukracharya. It is in the last detail that Krishna ; 
Déva Raya truly confesses the needs of the times. The 
basis of the king’s authority in the Vijayanagara age is 
to be sought, therefore, not in the dogma of the divine 
nature of the king, which was inapplicable either to the 
sons of Sangama or to Krishna Déva Raya himself, but 
in the solution of the fundamental question of the times—the 
protection and encouragement of the Hindu Dharma.’ 


SECTION 3. Position of the King 
A. In Relation to Soctety 


The earlier notions of the divinity of the king having 
thus been modified in later times, it remains to be seen 
whether the corresponding ideas about the position of 
sovereignty also underwent any alteration in subsequent 
ages. The adherence of the early Hindu canonists to the 
theory of the divine nature of kingship may at first sight - 
seem to be most uncompromising, especially as expressed 
by Manu. Nevertheless, it is curious to observe that their 
attitude was to some extent characterized by tolerance. 
This is seen when we deal again with the topic of protection 
which we discussed once from the point of view of the right 
which the king could claim in levying a specified rate of 
taxation. We shall now analyse the same question from 
the standpoint of the obligation which the king owed to the 
people for having received from them a certain amount of 
revenue. In other words, we shall explain the position of 
the king ‘‘as a moral element in the social system’’.® 

The acknowledgment of the king as an integral part 
of the social order presupposes, on his part, the observance 
of the very principle which brought into being his sover- 
eignty—viz., the principle of protection, which now resolves 
itself into the foremost of his duties. The second duty of 
the king is his adherence to the dictates of polity (dandanitt) 
in the fullest measure. Thus in the code of Manu: ‘SA 


2 As regards Krishna Déva Raya’s idea of protection, see supra, Chapter 
IV on Revenue Administration. 

* The Vijayanagara monarchs as patrons of, and participators in, great 
sacrifices may be said to have fulfilled one of the conditions of divinity 
mentioned in the Brahminical canons. See Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor,., p. 30. 


{1st ed.) 
* Ghosal, ibid., p. 88. (1st ed.) 
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king who protects the created beings in accordance with 
the sacred law and smites those worthy of corporal punish- 
ment, daily offers (as it were) sacrifices at which hundred 
thousands (are given as) fees’’.’ It was also the duty of 
the king to respect the traditional rights and customs of 
individuals as well as of collective bodies.* The duties of 
lawful punishment, giving State-relief to the Brahmans and 
other people, fighting the enemy, levying taxes, administer- 
ing justice, appointing State officials, and performing 
sacrifices—these are some of the duties of the kings that 
are given in the dharma-siitras.* To these may be added 
the personal duties of the king as mentioned in detail in 
the Sukraniti.‘ 

Classical as well as mediaeval theory, as regards this 
question, may be set side by side with the maxims of 
Krishna Déva Raya. ‘' ...So with very great care 
and according to your power you should attend to the work 
of protecting (the good) and punishing (the wicked) with- 
out neglecting anything that you see or hear. In the case 
of impossibilities, you should throw the burden on the 
God Vishnu (Pundarikaksha) who is the Protector of the 
afflicted who take refuge in him’’.. ‘‘You should not think 
that ruling a kingdom is a sin and feel embarrassed, how to 
get rid of the sin. The scriptures do not ordain any im- 
possible thing. Therefore you should rule the kingdom 
to the best of your ability’’.6 ‘‘A crowned king should 
always rule with an eye towards Dharma. The lives of the 
Gods like Varuna, Indra, Vaisravana, Vayu, and Agni are 
the results of their actions in several previous births. The 
various worlds, as the Bhu, Bhuvah, and Suvah owe their 
positions to Dharma. So, skilfully fulfilling your Dharma, 
you get rid of your three-fold debt and attain fame among 
your equals’’.’ 


* Manu, VIII, 306. See also 303, 307, p. 307; Santi Parva, LXIX, pp. 
228-31; Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor., pp. 184-6. op. cit. (1st. ed.) 

* Gautama, XI, 20-1, p. 237; Ghosal, ibid., p. 16 (1st. ed.); Majumdar. 
Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 60, seq. 

* Manu, VI, p. 216, seq.; Gautama, XI, p. 234, seq; Apastamba, 
II, 10, 25, p. 161, seg., Vasishtha, XIX, p. 96, seq.; Baudhadyana, I, 10 
18, p. 199, seq. See Ghosal, ibid., p. 62. (1st ed.) 

* Sukranits, 1. il. ss1-72, pp. 36-7. 

* Amuktamdlyada, v. 285; J.1.H., 1V, P. UL, p. 77. 

* Ibid., v. 284, p. 76. 

7 Ibid., v. 285, p. 77. 
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B. In relation to Other Parts of Sovereignty 


The recognition of the king as an integral part of 
society did not prevent legists from considering the relation 
in which he stood to the other parts of sovereignty. The 
disappearance of the classical theory of the divine origin of 
the king was in itself an indication of the growing claims 
that were being put forward in support of the inter-depend- 
ence of the different parts which constituted sovereignty. 
When the ancient writers introduced the notion of protec- 
tion, they ushered in at the same time the idea of divided 
responsibility between the king and his ministers, and of 
the limitations on the authority of the king. It is true 
that even in the earliest times royal action was to a certain 
extent limited by the highest moral and spiritual sanction.’ 
But what definitely diminished the importance of the ruler 
as a despot with an atmosphere of divinity around him, 
was the principle which made the minister an indispensable 
adjunct to sovereignty. Since neither the king nor his 
minister alone, nor both of them combined, could solve 
the growing demands of the State, there necessarily were 
introduced the financial, military and foreign departments,’ 
the ministers in charge of every one of which were to a 
large extent responsible for the effective execution of the 
orders of the sovereign. It is exactly this sense of respon- 
sibility being shared between the king and his great officers 
that is expressed in the maxims of Krishna Déva Raya on 
what may be called the civil service of Vijayanagara. 

Before we deal with them, we may acquaint ourselves 
with the words of Kautilya, who explains to us the relations 
of the king to other parts of sovereignty thus: ‘‘. . . it is 
verily the king who attends to the business of. appointing 
ministers, priests, and other servants including the super- 
intendents of several departments, the application of 
remedies against the troubles of his people, and of his 
kingdom, and the adoption of progressive measures; when 
his ministers fall into trouble, he employs others; he is 
ever ready to bestow rewards on the worthy and _ inflict 
punishment on the wicked ...’’.. The interdependence 
of the several component parts of the State is more clearly 
given in the Sukvaniti thus: ‘‘The kingdom is an organism 


1 Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor., p. 41. (1st ed.) 
? Ibid., p. 86. (1st ed.) 
* Arthasdstra, Bk. VIIT, Ch. I, 322, pp. 377-8. 
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of seven limbs, viz., the Sovereign, the Minister, the Friend, 
the Treasure, the State, the Fort, and the Army. Of these 
seven constituent elements of the kingdom, the King or 
sovereign is the head, the Minister is the eye, the Friend 
is the ear, the Treasure is the mouth, the Army is the mind, 
the Fort is the arms, and the State is the legs’’.? 


SECTION 4. The Secretariat 


The idea of a ruler conducting the administration of the 
country with the aid of what may be termed civil service 
is as old as Manu. ‘‘Even an undertaking easy (in itself) 
is sometimes hard to be accomplished by a single man; 
how much (harder is it for a king), especially (if he has) 
no assistant, (to govern) a kingdom which yields great 
revenues’’.”. Krishna Déva Raya was evidently conversant 
with the injunction of Manu, if one may say so from the 
following statement made in his poem: ‘‘When the work 
of a single subordinate (officer) is entrusted to a number 
of men and when each of them is assisted by his friends 
the business of the State may easily be accomplished. On 
the other hand when the staff is decreased, work cannot be 
turned out when business increases. No business can be 
accomplished by money alone without the co-operation of 
many big officers. For having them in due subordination 
the following are essential—absence of greed, absence of 
cruelty and truthfulness’’.* 

From theory we may now turn our attention to the actual 
state of affairs in Vijayanagara. The existence of a sort 
of a secretariat is proved by the writings of foreign tra- 
vellers. ‘Abdur Razziq says: ‘‘On the right hand of the 
palace of the Sultan (i.e., the Vijayanagara Emperor) there 
is the diwdn-khana, or minister’s office, which is extremely 
large, and presents the appearance of a chihal sutin, or 
forty-pillared hall; and in front of it there runs a raised 
gallery, higher than the stature of a man, thirty yards long 
and six broad, where the records are kept and the scribes 
are seated’’.‘ 

Nuniz has some details to give about the secretariat. 


1 Sukraniti, Ch. I, hai p- 11. See also Ch. II, ll. 141-62, pp. 68-9. 

3 Manu, VII, 55, p 

* Amuktamélyada, t, me 214-5; J.1.H., IV., P. UL, 

* Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 107. According to Biitiet, the divdan- 
khadna was on the right hand of the palace; but according to Major 
it was on the left hand side. ee India, p. 25. Sewell evidently follows 
Major. For. Emp., p.91, n. (2). 
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“The captains and lords of this kingdom of Bisnaga, as 
well those who are at Court as those who are away from 
it, have each one his secretary who goes to the palace in 
order to write to him and let him know what the King is 
doing; and they manage so that nothing takes place of 
which they do not soon know, and day and night they are 
always in the palace. And the King also, when he leaves 
the palace, takes with him on his own account secretaries, 
who write what the King says, and the favours he bestows, 
and with whom he spoke, and upon what subject, and 
what his determination was; and to these men is given 
a credit equal to that of the Evangelists, because they say 
that whenever the King speaks there must be something 
worthy to be recorded, and also that such a record is neces- 
sary for their remembrance. Thus no written orders are 
ever issued, nor any charters granted, for the favours he 
bestows or the commands he gives; but when he confers a 
favour on any one it remains written in the registers of 
these secretaries. The King however gives to the recipient 
of the favour a seal impressed in wax from one of his 
rings, which his minister keeps, and these seals serve for 
letters patent’’.? 

The inscriptions as well as the accounts of travellers 
throw some light on the general features of the adminis- 
tration of Vijayanagara. The king was assisted by a 
council of ministers. About the council we have some 
details in the chronicles of the Portuguese travellers. Nu- 
niz, while describing an incident in the diplomatic relations 
between Krishna Déva Raya and Sultan ’Adil Shah, re- 
lates that the latter had harboured at his court a man called 
‘*Cide’’, who had misappropriated the revenues belonging to 
the Hindu Government. ’Adil Shah sent a letter to Vijaya- 
nagara professing innocence in the Cide affair. ‘“‘When 
those who had come from the King returned bearing the 
Ydallcfio’s answer, the King showed great indignation at 
it, and held that the peace was broken; he at once ordered 
to appear before him the great lords of his Council, and 
had the letter read aloud so that all might hear. As soon 
as it was read he said that without more ado they should 
make ready, since he was determined to take full venge- 
ance’’. ‘The influence which the councillors had on the 


! Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 374-5. See also Taylor, O.H. MSS., U1, pp. 
171, 199, seq., for some notices of the secretariat of the provincial rulers. 
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Emperor is thus described by the same traveller. ‘‘But 
the councillors advised the King, saying that for such a 
small sum of money as this it was not well so to act; that 
he should think of what would be said and talked of through- 
out the world; and that if he was bent on breaking so 
prolonged a peace for such a trifling cause, he should call 
to mind that there never was any honesty in a Moor; that 
others were to blame in that which Cide had done; and 
that if Cide should dare to come to that war which was 
waged in order to take vengeance on him, then it would 
be well that those who accompanied him should die, but 
that they knew that Cide would keep well away from the 
army. 

‘*The councillors, however, saw that the King remained 
unmoved from his determination to make war, and they 
then counselled him, saying :—‘Sire, do not go to war by 
that route (Dabull), but go against Rachol, which now be- 
longs to the Ydallcao but of old was part of this kingdom ; 
then the Ydallcao will be forced to come to defend it, and 
thus thou wilt take vengeance jointly both on one and the 
other’. The King held this advice to be good and prepared 
for his departure. . . ’’? 

In the above passage we have evidence of a council, 
of the stubborn stand made by the Emperor as regards the 
question of war, of the equally persistent attitude of the 
councillors, and finally, of the manner in which the ruler 
yielded to the advice of his ministers. Whether the 
ministers were able to have their own way in all important 
matters cannot be made out; what we may assert is the 
fact that the king governed with the aid ‘Of a council. The 
remarks of Barbosa seem to confirm the evidence of Nuniz 
as regards the existence of a council. Barbosa speaks of 
a council-room thus: ‘“‘This King has a house in which 
he meets with the governors and his officers in council upon 
the affairs of the kingdom. . . .’’? Firishtah also speaks of 
a council summoned by the king. While relating the 
events of Déva Raya’s reign, the Muhammadan historian 
says: ‘‘He called a council of his nobility and principal 
brahmins. ...’’*> It was summoned, as we shall see, to 


- + Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 324-5. 

® Barbosa, Stanley, p. 89; Dames thinks it to be the divan-khana, I, 
p- 208, n. (1); Sewell, ibid., pp. 129-30. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 430; Scott, I., p.118; Sewell, 
tbid., p. 72. 
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discuss the ways and means of improving the Vijayanagara 
army. 

The council, we may presume, was composed of mini- 
Sters appointed by the king and of the great nobles of the 
kingdom. The tradition of appointing ministers was of 
course in vogue in India since the earliest times.’ In the 
following words of Sukra there is not only a further 
denial of the divine nature of the king but also an affirm- 
ation of the importance of the ministers. ‘‘Without the 
advice of the Prakritis, i.e., the Executive Officers, the state 
is sure to be destroyed. If the king fears their control, 
they are good ministers’’.2 Then again: ‘‘Even the king 
who is proficient in all the sciences and a past-master in 
statecraft should never by himself study political interests 
without reference to ministers’’.? Sukra is no advocate of 
the superiority of a particular caste as regards the question 
of the selection of ministers. ‘‘One should not notice 
only the caste (or race) or only the family in making the 
selection (of ministers). Work, character, and merit—these 
three are to be _ respected—neither caste nor family. 
Neither by caste nor family can superiority be asserted’’.*- 
This approaches the maxim of Krishna Déva Raya: ‘‘Do 
not have the following as your servants even though they 
are Brahmans: one born of a mean family, one living in 
a Kikata (a Sabara village), one who is not learned, a 
coward, a liar, an, Atatayin, one who is not afraid of igno- 
miny, a foreigner and one devoid of Dharma’’.. The same 
ruler has recorded the following about the procedure to be 
adopted in the council: ‘‘In the Council when one officer 
proposes a particular course another may object to it as 
unsuitable through mere spite of the former. The king 
should discover their individual motives and without deny- 
ing the statement of either should close the council and then 
follow the course adopted by the first councillor, without 
spite’. We are not certain whether the Vijayanagara 
monarchs followed this injunction of Krishna Déva Raya; 
but we are sure that as regards the selection of ministers, 


1 Manu, VII, 54-68, pp. 224-6; Sdnti Parva, Ixxxi-lxxxiii, pp. 2§4, seq., 
268, seq. ; Ghosal, Hist. Pol. Theor., p. 191. (ist. ed.) 
® Sukraniti, II, il. 161-3, p. 69. 
> Ibid., II, i. 3-4, 5-8, PP. 54-5; 
$ Ibid., If, ll. 114-12, p. 65. 
. Amuktamalyada, V. 209; o LH. IV, P. III, p. 65. 
Ibid., v. 227; J.1.H., IV, P. IL, p. 67. 
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their choice was by no means confined to the members of 
the sacredotal class. Their ministers were recruited from 
the ranks of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas. The 
office was sometimes hereditary, and sometimes rested on 
selection. 

Here we may perhaps add a word about the function 
of the ministers. The post of a minister and of a royal 
chaplain was sometimes held by one and the same man. 
But there is reason to believe that in the generality of 
cases under Vijayanagara, while the raja-gurw was always 
a Brahman, the post of a prime-minister was bestowed on 
a Brahman, a Kshatriya or a Vaisya. It is evident, there- 
fore, that Sukracharya’s injunction as regards the choice 
of ministers was unconsciously followed by the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs. Information is not forthcoming as to 
how the office of a pradhdna, or, as he was also called, 
maha-pradhana, was conferred by the king. But we may 
assume from the manner in which similar high offices were 
bestowed on nobles, that appointments were confirmed by 
a sasana. We have so late as A.D. 1639 Venkatapati Déva 
II granting Erekkatte in Hoysala-désa to Bhairappa Nayaka 
of the Govala-géira, by means of a sdsana, with the office 
of amara-néyaka along with certain lands.’ The granting 
of lands for personal services, or, as in some instances, in 
lieu of salary, was greatly in vogue in those times. Thus in 
A.D. 1416-17 under Ramachandra Odeyar, son of Déva 
Raya, Bhavanayanigaru was given as personal salary 
(anga-jitamu) fields in the village of Boyavilla.2, Whether 
ministers were granted lands in lieu of money, as salary, 
cannot be determined. The office of a minister, we may 
note in passing, was in some instances hereditary. Thus 
we are told in A.D. 1382 that Muda Dandésa inherited his 
office from his father.’ 

The history of ministers under Vijayanagara now de- 
serves to be examined. The most popular name which we 
meet with in early Vijayanagara history is that of Madha- 
vachirya. This name, however, was borne by the celebrated 
Vidya a, the author of the Commentary on the Vedas; 
by Madhava-mantri, scholar, author and minister; by 


1 My. Arch. Report for 1918, p. 54. 

* Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., U1, p. 637. But here we may observe 
that this personal salary was granted to him for constructing a tank, 

* £.C., V, P.1., Bl. 75, p. 62. , 
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Séyana, who, although he did not bear that name, has been 
sometimes confounded with his elder brother Madhavaché- 
rya; and Madhava, the author of Sarva-darsana-satgraha.' 
The first two were ministers to Bukka I, and the third was 
the minister of Bukka and Harihara and preceptor of Satig- 
ama II.2 The futility of asserting that Madhavacharya 
Vidyaranya was the minister of Harihara I has already, been 
dealt with;? and it was said that Vidyaéranya must have 
been transferred to the capital at some period in the reign 
of Bukka I from his post at one of the provincial centres. 
This however is only a conjecture. We cannot find out 
who really was the prime-minister of Harihara I, although, 
as we said, we are aware of Kriyasakti Acharya being the 
raja-guru of the founders. The earlier notion that Madhava 
Vidyaranya was the minister of Harihara I, Bukka I, and 
also of Sangama II,‘ is to be rejected on the authority of 
Sdyana’s Alankdra Sudhdnidhi which definitely describes 
the activities of Saéyana as regent during the minority of 
Sangama II.° Sayana, who was the minister of Bukka Ré- 
ya,® continued to be the prime-minister of Harihara II.’ 
In A.D. 1347 we have Madhava as the prime-minister 
of Marappa. The inscription records the following: 
‘Having returned to Chandragutti-pura, he (Marappa) 
was there in great glory, when to this great king 
floating in the ocean of the kingdom there was 
born (arose?) lajant} a pilot, who by the power 
of his wisdom could overreach even Guru (or Brihaspati), 


' 


1 Narasimhachar, I.A., XLV, p.1, seq. 

2 Shankar Pandit, J.4., IX, pp. 200, no. (1), 202, op. cit.; Alarkkdra 
Sudhdnidhi, The Sources, p. 49. 

* Equally futile is it to maintain with Mr. Subramiah Pantulu that 
he was a Felugu Brahman of the Bharadvaja-gétra born in Pathpa. See 
1.4.,, XXVIII, p. 248. Mr. R. Rama Rao has adduced formidable proof in 
support of the theory that Madhavacharya and Vidyaranya are not one and 
the same person. I.H.Q., VI, p. 702, seq. 

“Wilson, As. Res., XX, p. 5. 

*7.A., XLV, thid.; The Sources, p. 49. 

* This is proved by his Commentary on the Saunaki-sdkhaé of the 
Atharva Veda in the introductory verses of which he definitely tells us that 
he was the minister of Bukka Raya. From the same source we learn that 
Vidyatirtha and Vidyaragya were two distinct persons, that the former was 
the guru of Saéyapa, and the latter, a famous scholar. Sankar Pandit, 
I.A., TX, pp. 200, n. (1), 202. The evidence of Sayana’s Commentary on 
the Saunaki-Sakha of the Atharva Veda only strengthens our contention that 
Vidyaragya—whom Rice identified with Vidyatirtha-—could never have been 
- sit! a Care I. See in this connection Narasimhachar, 
“as » pp. 2-3; My. Arch. Report for 1916, 6; § Ch. HI. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 48. : ene pie 
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the great minister Madhava, whose guru was Kriydasakti, 
and of such fame that he was himself Triyarmbaka’’.1 We 
suppose that this Madhava was a Kashmere Brahman from 
the same inscription which, while narrating the names of 
several donees from Kashmere, says: ‘‘On the advice of 
the learned Madhava, he who directed the dharma of the 
kings and Brahmans of his own country, had this sasana 
made"’.* He has been identified with Madarasa Odeyar, 
also called Madhavanka, the governor placed over Banavase 
in A.D. 1368-9, and the conqueror of Goa.*? The chief 
minister (styled the head-minister=sirah-pradhdina) of 
Bukka I in Saka 1274 (A.D. 1352-3) was Naganna Danné- 
yaka.“ Whether he is to be identified with Teppada 
Naganna Odeyar, who, along with Tippanna Odeyar, is 
called the senior minister of Bukka I in a.p. 1359° cannot 
definitely be made out. Bukka had another minister called 
Anantarasa Odeyar in Saka 1286 (A.D. 1364-5). In A.D. 
1368 the great minister of Bukka was Basavayya Danna- 
yaka, who is called ‘‘a light of the Brahman race’’.’ 

Before we deal with the next great name in the list 
NVijayanagara ministers, we may note the mahd-pradha- 
nas of Karhpana, the great son of Bukka. In Saka 1275 
(A.D. 1353-4) the famous general under him was the Brah- 
man Gopanarya, but the talented maha-pradhdna was 
ae daa could minister to the needs of the province 
as well as to those of Sanskrit poetry with equal ease.* 
This Soévappa was evidently the same as Somappa who 
figures in other inscriptions.° 

A more famous name in the line of royal ministers is 


1 £.C., VIII, Sb. 375, p. 66. 

9 Ibid. 

® Weber identified him with Vidyaranya, I.A., VI, p. 162, n. See also 
I.A., IV, p. 206, and p. 206, n. where Fleet confounded this Madhavahka 
with Madhavacharya Vidyaranya. 

‘ E.C., IX, Dv. 29, p. 77. 

5 E.C., Vi, Mg. 25, p. 63. Teppada Naganna is also styled sabhdpati 
or Lord of the Council of the king, in the same inscription. 

* Rangachari, Top. List., 1, Ap. 1, p.1. If this Anadtarasa is the same 
as the person who reconstructed the famous tank called Bukkaraya-samu- 
dram, Anantapur district, then’ he seems to have been known also as Chikka 
Odeyar, Sewell, Lists., 1, p. 117. 

7 E.C., 1V, Ch. 113, p. 15. 

* 523 of 1906. Sdvappa (or Sémappa) composed a Sanskrit verse with 
double meaning on the occasion of the gift of an ornament to the temple at 
Kadiri by Gépaga. 

* 250 of 1901; A.S.R. for 1907-8, pp. 240-41; 89 of 1889; E.C. X, 
Kl. 203, 222; Mb. 58, pp. 61, 64, 91; Ep. Ind. VI, p. 324. 
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that of Muddappa Dandanftha, the great minister of Bukka 
in A.D. 1378. An inscription of that date relates that ‘‘com- 
mitting to him (Muddappa) the burden of the world, the 
king Bukka remained at ease like Vasudéva’’.’ This re- 
markable- administrator remained in power for nearly ten 
years. In the reign of the next king Harihara I, too, © 
Muddappa was entrusted with the sole responsibility of 
government, according to an inscription dated A.D. 1379, 
which repeats the eulogy given to the prime-minister in the 
times of Bukka thus: ‘The king Harihara, committing all 
the burdens of the kingdom to him (i.e., Mudda Danda- 
natha) was at ease, like Hari who places the burden of 
the earth on the head of the king of serpents’’.2 We may 
incidentally note that Harihara II was extremely fortunate 
in having around him a devoted band of efficient officers.*~ 
Two ministers of Harihara are mentioned in A.D. 1403. 
They were Safikapa and Rayapa, who belonged to the 
Bharadvaja-gotra.‘ 

The Executive officer of Déva Raya II, in Saka 1328 
(A.D. 1406-7), is said to have been Nagappa Dandaniayaka.° 
He is probably to be identified with Naganna Dannyaka, 
mentioned by Rice and Sewell.“ We cannot determine 
when this minister was exchanged by Déva Raya for Baiche 
Dannayaka, who, in A.D. 1444, is spoken of as the great 
minister of the king.’ Nuniz relates the following about 
Déva Raya: ‘‘As long as he reigned he had twenty minis- 
ters, which is an office that amongst these (people), is 
(generally) held only by one person’’.* The chief officers 


» E.C., V, Cn. 256, p. 232. 

> E.C., XI, pe 3 j. 42. (For Mudda Dandanatha’s descent, see E C., 
V, Bl. 75, P. 62); E.C., V, Bi. 63, p. 59- 

§ These were Sayana, Irugapa Dandanatha, Gundapa Dandanatha, 
Vira Bachané Odeyar, Mallana, and Muddappa. Ep. Ind. III, p. 117. 

‘ E.C., VI, Kp. 53, p. 87. 

5 345 of 1905; A.S.R. for 1907-8. p. 245. 

© Sewell, For. Emp., p. 80. 

7 E.C., V, P. I. Bl. 14, p. 47. His descent 1s also given in this inscrip- 
tion. 

. Sewell, ibid., pp. 302-3. Here we may note what Mr. Srikantha Sastri 
says : “Deva Raya (11) had the good fortune to possess some of the greatest 
ministers that would have adorned any court. To mention some of them, 
Timmanna Odeya (1336), Chandrapparasa Odeya (1336), Annappa Odeya 
(1358), Naganga Odeya (1347) PerumadJla Danda Nayaka (1351), Baichappa 
Ofeya (1329), Auchappa (1347), Lakkapga Danda Nayaka, Madanna Danda 

Nayaka, Sankara Deva (1338). Narasimha Odeya (1347), Singanna Odeya 
(1358), Ballaja Déva (1369), Srigiri Bhipadla in Marataka Rajya (1346-8), 
Pantamailara (1351), Vallabha Déva (1368)”. 1.A., LVII, p. 77. How the 
writer came to assign these dates to the different ministers cannot 
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of Viripaksha Raya in Saka 1389 (A.D. 1467-8) were the 
following: Vittharasa Odeyar, Saluva Tirumala Riya, 
Saluva Narasithha, Singappa or Singa Dandanayaka.' 
Inscriptions give us some details about the two famous 
ministers of the great Kyishna Déva Raya. These were 
Saluva Timmarusayya (also called Pratipa and Appaji), 
and Réayasam Kondamarusayya. It is not unlikely that 
Sellappar Vira Narasimharaya Nayakkar may have also held 
the post of a minister under the same monarch.” Three 
other names of ministers are also given, although we are 
uncertain about their identity. These are Tipa-Soma, son 
of the Kanddchdra-Brahmana (i.e., the Brahmana of the 
Military Department) minister Madappa, in A.D. 1513,° and 
the ministers Appa and Gépa, sons of Timma who was 
also a minister but who belonged to the Kausika-gotra, in 
A.D. 1515. But the three great persons who may be said 
to have moulded Vijayanagara destiny in the days of 
¥* Krishna Déva Raya were Saluva Timma, Réyasam Konda- 
marusayya and Vydasaraya. The monarch about whose 
obduracy as regards the declaration of war we read in the 
accounts of Nuniz some time ago, was never more docile 
to the counsel of his priests and nobles than when on a 
famous occasion, he vacated his throne in favour of his 


be made out. He starts with the statement: ‘‘Saka dates from 
inscriptions are used for the sake of greater accuracy’’. Evidently we have 
to take all the above dates as Saka dates. This, in the absence of any 
hint from the writer, we conjecture from the date given to Pagta Mailara. 
(Here we may also observe that the reference has been given as Ins. 
Mad. Pres., Vol. I, p. 1051, when it ought to be Sewell, Lists, II, C.P. No. 
87, pp. 13-14; Rangachari, Top. Lists, I. Nl. 23, A.p. 1051). If we take 
all the above dates as Saka dates, we start with Timmagna Odeya who, 
according to Mr. Sastri, was the minister in 1336 (A.D. 1434-15) and with 
Chandrapparasa, of the same year. This date falls within the reign of 
Déva Raya I. (a.p. 1406-16.) Rice, Mysore, and Coorg, p. 112. 
And Ballaja Déva, to whom the writer gives, 1369 (a.D. 1447-8), comes under 
Mallikarjuna (a.p. 1446-7). The date which Myr. Sastri gives to 
Baichappa Odeya is 1329 (a.D. 1407-08). If he is to be identified with the 
Baicheya Dannayaka we have referred to above, then, it is difficult to 
explain why the minister of Déva Raya [ should have appeared again 
in a.D. 1444. Mr. Srikantha Sastri makes matters infinitely worse by not 
giving authorities and references to any of the statements in connection with 
the ministers—in the passage we have quoted—except in two instances. B.A.S. 

+ The first was made the viceroy of Tulfuva, the second was placed over 
Trichinopoly, and the third was the famous usurper. Subramanya Aiyar, 
Ep. Ind, AVI, D. 196. 

, a: Report for 1916, p- 142. 

&.C., Vil, Sh. 1, p. 2. 
* Liiders, Bp. Ind., Vi, pp. 111-12. 
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illustrious guru Vyasaraya. About the minister Rayasam 
Kondamarusayya, it is doubtful whether or not he was also 
ordered to conduct a campaign in the east.? The career of 
Saéluva Timma, known, as we said, to history as Appaji,’ 
was as unsurpassed for its magnificence and power at the 
beginning as it was unequalled for its misery and pain at 
the end of his eventful political career.® 

Saluva Timma’s family was one of the three great 
families which figured conspicuously in the history of 
Vijayanagara. The other was that to which Salakka Pedda 
Timma belonged. In Saka 1456 (A.D. 1534-5) Pedda Timma 
seems to have been the prime-minister of Achyuta Raya.‘ 
In Saka 1477 (A.D. 1555-6) the prime-minister of Sadasiva 
Raya was Gutti Tirumalayya Maharaya of the famous 
Aravidu family.® It was this family which continued the 
traditions and rule of the Vijayanagara monarchs for more 
than three generations after the memorable battle of 
Rakshasa-Tangadi. 

We may note in passing one or two great names in the 
list of ministers under the provincial rulers. The chronicles 
of Madura as well as the inscriptions supply us with one 
outstanding figure in the days of Visvanatha N&yaka and 
Kumara Krishnappa Nayaka. It is that of Ariyanatha 
Mudaliyar, the contemporary of Akbar and Todar Mall.° 

We infer that the Vijayanagara monarchs had ‘‘assist- 
ant-ministers’’ from an inscription dated Saka 1450 (A.D. 
1528-9) which speaks of Vira Narasimha Nayaka, son of 
Taluvakklaindam-bhattar, as ubhaya-pradhani (or assistant- 
minister).’ 

The functions and powers of the rdja-guru and the maha- 
pradhana, at least in some instances, were so indissolubly 
connected that we may be permitted to discuss here the 
position of the royal priest in relation to the State in 
general. The rdja-guru has always had a unique standing 





2S. K. Aiyangar, The Sources, p.114; infra, Vol. II, Chapter III 
Brahmans. 

2 Subramiah Pantulu, J. A., XXVIII, p. 297. S&luva Timma has also 
been identified with the ‘Heemraj’ ol Firishtah . Ibid. But Briggs’ Timray 
mentioned elsewhere, is nearer to Timma Raja. B.A.S. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 108, 123, 131, 158, 168, 250, 359 and passim. 
See also Ep. Ind. VI, p. 109; I.4., XXVU, sbid. 

“C.P. No. 11 of 1905-6. 

® 412 of 1911. There is a Tirumalayya Déva Mahiraya mentioned 
as minister in Saka 1455. Rangachari, Top. List., I. Ap. 10, p. 2. 

* Rangachari, I.A., XLIV, p. 62; Taylor O.H. MSS. Il. pp. 17, 169. 

* 333 of igor; A.S.R. for 1908-9. p. 184. Ubhaya alao means both. 
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in Hindu history. Apparently in charge of the religious 
affairs of the royal household and of the State, he has 
sometimes thrown into the shade the mahd-pradhadna or 
prime-minister. In one or two instances he went even to 
the extent of commanding the king. From the earliest 
times the importance of the rdja-guru has been recognized 
by the canonists. This is especially seen in the statement 
which declared the puréhita ‘‘to be one-half of the Kshat- 
riya’, and the protector of the kingdom.’ Some canonists 
however refused to recognize this Brahman view, which 
seemed to them to over-rate the status of the raja-guru. 
This perhaps explains why Kautilya fails to mention the 
purdhita among the elements of sovereignty,? although he 
certainly remembers to note that high dignitary in the front 
rank of State officials.s Sukracharya likewise gives the 
priest the first place in his description of the ten depart- 
ments of a king.‘ But the extraordinary sanctity given to 
the priest in the early canons is absent in the later treatises.’ 

Great prominence was given to the rdja-gurus in the 
Vijayanagara times. This was in some measure due to 
the profound wisdom of the celebrated characters that 
illumine the pages of Vijayanagara history. The earliest 
of these, as related above, figure also in their capacity as 
ministers, although we are uncertain whether the first 
authentic name of the rdja-guru, Kriyasakti Acharya, can 
in any way be included among the mahd-pradhainas. He 
seems to have been the head of the Srikanthigama.* While 
discussing the genuineness of the copper-plate grant called 
Mb. 158, we remarked that Kriyasakti Acharya was probably 
succeeded by Vidyatirtha Svami of Sringéri as rdja-guru ; 
and that the latter was the predecessor of Vidydranya in 
the pontificate of that famous matha. It was also said! that 
it wes difficult to determine the date of the advent of 
Vidyaranya at the court of Vijayanagara.’ From A.D. 1378 


1 Sat. Brah. P. Ill. VI, 6, 3, 12, p. 259; Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor. 
pp. §1-2. (1st. ed.) 
2 Arthésastra, Bk. VI, Ch. I, 258, p. 309; Ghosal, ibid, p. 89. (ist. ed.) 
* Arthasastra, Bk. I. Chs. TX-X., pp. 15-16. 
* Sukraniti, Ch. II, Ul. 141-4, p. 68. 
®* For a short account of the importance of the royal priests among 
“foreign nations, see Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, p. 1. 
* Gopinatha Rao, Madhurdvijayam, Intr. pp. 17-18. 
7 An inscription dated a.p. 1652 informs us that Vidyaranya Sripada 
“for the protection of cows, gods and Brahmans performed the coronation 
anointing of Harihara-mahiraya to the throne”. £.C. VI, Sg. 11, p. 95. 
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till A.D. 1399 the royal priest under Harihara II was 
Kriyasakti Achirya, who has been identified by some with 
his namesake who was the guru of Madhava-mantri.! 

The influence wielded by these raja-gurus seems to have 
been considerable. There is no doubt that in their capa- 
city as preceptors of the monarch, they even commanded 
him to bestow gifts on learned presons. The manner in 
which Srikanthanatha, the royal priest of Safgama II, 
guided his royal master is thus related in an inscription 
dated Saka 1278 (A.D. 1356-7). ‘‘Once when (his) beloved 
disciple, Sangama (II), waited upon him, the preceptor 
commanded him (as follows), with a glance which was full 
of great love: ‘It pleases me to urge you to bestow some 
agrahadra. Threfore, O King, grant some village!’ With 
folded hands (and) bent head, the lord of the rulers of 
the earth received this command of (his) preceptor’.’”? 

Narasimhachirya is said to have been the priest of the 
royal household, under Déva Raya II, in a.p. 1427.3 An 
inscription dated Saka 1438 (A.D. 1516-7) informs us that the 
purdhita of Krishna Déva Raya was Ranganatha Dikshi- 
ta.‘ But three years later, in A.D. 1519, the guru of king 
Isvara and king Narasa of the Tuluva line is said to have 
been Basava Dikshita of the Jamadagnya-Vatsiya-gétra, 
ASvalayana-sitra and Rik-sékha. The epigraph further 
narrates that he performed all the ceremonies of the Vdaja- 
péya and other great sacrifices for Vira Narasimha and 
Krishna Déva Raya.’ But we know from Somanatha’s 
Vydsayégicharitam that the illustrious Vyasaraya, at the 
special request of Sripadaraya, had gone to the court of 
Saluva Nrisithha; and that he continued to grace the courts 
of Saluva Narasithha (II), (otherwise known as Thamma- 
raya), and Krishna Déva Raya for many years.* 

Since there is no reason to doubt the veracity of Soéma- 
natha’s account, we can only say that both Rafnganatha 
Dikshita and Basava Dikshita may have acted in the minor 
capacity of purdhitas, while the coveted position of a rdja- 
guru was held by the great Vyasaraya.,; He was the disciple 
of Brahmanyatirtha. In A.D. 1525-26 he was granted the 


My. Arch. Report for 1913-12, p. 48; E.C. V, P.E., Cn. 256, p. 232. 
Krishna Sastri, Ep. Ind. Ill, p. 33, and n. (3). 

Rangachari, Top. List. I, NA 614A, p. 108. 

686 of 1922. 

E.C. V. P.I., Cn 167, p. 108. 

Vydsayégicharitam, Intr., pp. lxiv-lxv, 40, 53, 58 and 69. 
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village of Bettagonda, which was renamed Vydsasamudra 
after the donee, and Krishnarayapura, after the donor, 
Krishna Déva Raya.’ Two years earlier (in A.D. 1523-4) 
he seems to have received a grant when he was knowii as 
Vaishnava-Siddhania-pratisthapakacharya.?,7 How this re- 
nowned Vaishnava teacher won the confidence of the 
Emperor, even to the extent of occupying the throne to 
avert a great danger, will be narrated in a subsequent paper. 
7 An equally great name among the 7dja-gurus was that 
of the celebrated Tatacharya, the family guru of Rama 
Raya. Born in the Srisaila-vamsa of the famous Sri- 
Sailanétha, also known as Periya Tirumalai-nambi, the 
maternal uncle of Ram4anuja, Tatacharya, the son of 
Srinivasa-guru, learned in all the sdstras, was the dchdrya 
of Rama Raya. He accompanied the Emperor to Chandra- 
giri.’ Tatacharya was the family guru of Venkata II.‘ 
it was he who performed the coronation ceremony of that 
monarch.’ Among the commanding figures of later Vijaya- 
nagara history we have the famous Appaya Dikshita and 
Gévinda Dikshita, who were in no small measure responsible 
for the magnificence of the court of Vellore.® 
Having learnt something about the rdja-gurus,we may 
now turn to the secretaries. The office of the secretary was 
generally known as rdyasa. There is reason to believe that 
some of these secretaries were well versed in literature. 
This may account for Rayasa Venkatadri being described, 
in A.D. 1540, as the son of the minister Timmaya, and 
grandson of the minister Mosalimadiivirama, distinguished 
as a student of the Yajur-véda, and as one who followed 
the siitra of Apastamba.” The chief secretary was probably 
called rdyasa-svdmi. This is only a conjecture. But 
we meet with a rdyasa-svamt in the person of Viththala, in 
A.D. 1522.5 But about the office of a réyasa we have more 


2 Ep. Report for 1905, p. §1. 
~? Ibid, 74 of 1889. 

* Prapannamritam, The Sources, pp. 202, 203. See also Ep. Ind. XU, 
p. 162, n. (1) The history of the Tatacharyas is given in detail here. 

$ inatha Rao, Ep. Ind., XII, p. 162 where Vehkata IJ, is called 
Vehkata {. Heras, Aravidu, pp. 300, 304-5, and passim. 

5 Ep. Ind., X, p. 186; Heras, ibid. 

* Ep. Ind., ibid., p. 345, n. (3); Heras, ibid., pp. 289, 316, 32%, 522, 523, 
53%, 544, 553- On the jJagadguru of Sringéri, see Rice #.C., VI, Intr., 

. 24. 

P% Kiethorn, Ep. Ind. VW. p. 11. 

° £C., XU, Pg. &, 9. Hf. 
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definite information. Rdyasa Venkatadri, son of Timma 
Rijayya, evidently the same Venkatadri mentioned above, 
and Agent for the affairs of the Mahdmandalésvara Komara 
Konda Rajayya Déva Maha-arasu, in a.D. 1556, granted the 
village of Tumbala in Srirangapattana for the services of 
the gods Tiruvehgadam-Agastyésvara and Gufija-Nara- 
simha.' If our identification is correct, and if during 
Vijayanagara times a person was permitted to append the 
title of réyasa only while he was in office, it would appear 
that Rayasam Venkatadri was the secretary from A.D. 1540 
till A.D. 1556. Here we may note that according to Dr. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, the designation of rdéyasam 
was given to despatch-writers.? 

In this connection we have to deal with other offices. 
We have, for example, in the Lakshmivilasam by Rayasam 
Venkatapati, the office of the nirvdhaka (manager) of the 
sakaladhipatya (the general secretariat functions).2 Rdy- 
asam Venkatapati, who was an officer at the court of 
Sriranga, tells us in the same work that he held the office 
of nirvadhaka of the sakalddhipatya. The nature and 
functions of this as well as the following office cannot be 
made out. Avataram was the name given to an office about 
which some conjecture has been made. In Saka 1392 (A.D. 
1470-71) we have Avataram Annamarasa Ayyan under Nara- 
sinha.‘ Chandraéskharayya was ruling the Srisaila-rajya 
as Krishna Déva Raya’s avasaram in A.D. 1530.° It is 
supposed that the Tamil term avataram (also calied 
avasyara in Telugu, and avasaram in some _inscrip- 
tions) refers to the king’s representative. Among the 
officers of the secretariat mention must be made of the 
karanika or lékhgka or writer. An inscription of the times 
of Krishna Déva Raya found in the Anantasayana temple 
on the way to Hampe, states that that ruler bestowed the 
office of accountant (sthala-lékhatém adat) on some one.’ 


E.C., 111, TN. 108, p. 90 
Lakshmivilasam, The Sources, p. 230. 
| bid. 
374 of 1917; 166 and 172 of 1918; Ep. Report for 1918, pp. 64-5. 
14 Of 1915. 
Ep. Report for 1918, pp. 164-5. 
‘My. Arch. Report for 1920, 0. 37. On a kavranikd read Kavichartte, 
II, p. 219. Contrast this description with that of a bad clerk given by 
Somésvara of the Hoyasla times. Kittel, Comarese Poetical Anthology. qe 
$5-6. (gra ed. 1874.) , 
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SECTION 4. The Secretariat (continued) General Offices 


There is reason to believe that in addition to the officials 
described above there were numerous others whose presence 
was of some consequence in the conduct of government. 
These officials may be divided into the following—those 
in charge of the general affairs of the Government, those 
who looked after the commercial interests of the State, 
and those minor officials whose functions varied from 
praising the king to inscribing royal orders on stone and 
copper-plates. 

In the first category there comes the ‘‘Agent for the 
affairs’’—the kdryakarta—whose duties it is not possible 
for us, for want of data, to define. In about A.D. 1505 
Bukkappa Nayaka was called the kdryakarta of Krishna- 
appa Nayaka.' Since the provincial rulers imitated the 
Central Government in most matters, we may reasonably 
suppose that there was under the Emperor also an official 
called ‘“‘the Agent for the affairs’’. Our surmise is proved 
by an inscription dated a.p. 1645 which relates that a 
grant was made by Venkatadri Nayaka to Timma Nayaka, 
brother of Krishnama Nayaka, (son) of Venkatadri Nayaka, 
Agent for the affairs of the Maharajadhiraja Sriranga Rava 
Maharaya.? In what respects the office of the ‘“‘Agent for 
the affairs’? differed from that of the adhikdri cannot be 
determined. The existence of the adhtkari is proved by an 
inscription dated A.D. 1566 which speaks of Bidirir Késappa 
Adhikéri.» With these officials may be classed some of 
those whom Nuniz describes as the itinerant officers of 
the king. ‘‘The officers of the King who go about the 
kingdom are these:—First the minister (regedor) of the 
kingdom, who is the second person in it, then the treasurer, 
with the scribes of the King’s own lands, the chief treasurer, 
and the commander of the palace guards (0 porteiro moor), 
the treasurer of the jewels, the chief master of the horse’’.‘ 

‘‘The chief master of the horse’’ and ‘‘the commander 
of the palace guards’’ come strictly under the military 
department, which we shall describe in detail while dealing 
with the Vijayanagara army. In his capacity as the com- 
mander of the army, the danndyaka (or dandandyaka) was 
not an indispensable element in the government. His 





1 E.C., V. P. I, Hn. 35, p. 11. 
2 Ibid., Hn. 41, p. 13. 

* E.C., VU, Nr. 2 and 3, p. 126. 
* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 384. 
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presence, at least according to the Persian ambassador 
’Abdur Razzaq, was important in the matter of administer- 
ing justice.. We may note here that some of the danna- 
yakas were deputed to the south as Masters of the Southern 
Ocean. Thus in a.p. 1415 Iranna Dannayaka was called 
the dakshina-samudraddhipati.2 A more famous Master of 
the Southern Ocean was Lakkanna Danniyaka, whe 
seems to have been the dakshina-samudradhipati from A.D. 
1438 till A.D. 1445-6.° 

Under these dandandyakas may be classed other officials, 
who were called nayakas, amara-niyakas and patteya- 
nayakas, It must be confessed that the status of none of 
these can be determined with any precision, especially in 
regard to the nadyakas, whose functions varied from those 
of provincial viceroys to those of petty government officials. 
It may be assumed that the officials called amara-nayakas 
were in some instances connected with the military depart- 
ment. However that may be, it appears that lands were 
granted to the ndyakas probably as remuneration for main- 
taining horses for the king or for some administrative work.‘ 
Sometimes whole villages were bestowed on them. We are 
told in an inscription dated A.D. 1495 that Vira Nayaka, son 
of Indumira Kasavana Nayaka, granted to. . .Viranna 
Odeyar the land and garden (specified) in the Hasare village 
of the Chittir-sime, granted to him for the office of ndyaka 
by Somana Odeyar.® But in the generality of cases it was 
the king who bestowed the lands pertaining to an amara- 
nayakaship on nobles or officials. Yellappa Nayaka in 
A.D. 1510 gave tc the god Tirumala of Handaraha] the 
Handaraha] village belonging to the Ramanadyakanahalli- 
sime granted to him by Krishna Déva Raya for the 
office of ndvaka.£ Malénahalli in A.D. 1515 was given to 
Triyambakarasa, son of Tipparasa of Sivanasamudra, for 
the office of the nd@yaka by the same monarch.’ Krishna 
Déva Raya the Great also granted the Jajur-sime according 
to an epigraph dated a.D. 1517, to his agent, the minister 
Malarasa, for the office of ndyaka.* Saluva Govinda Raya 





Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, p. 108; Major, India, p. 25. 
E.C. TX, An. 85, p. 119 

141 Of 1903; 28 of 1913 ; 567 of 1904; 100 Of 1911. 
My. Arch. Report for ae 4, pp. 48-9. 
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in A.D. 1522 received from the Emperor a grant of the 
village called Kodihalli together with its hamlets Anniyir 
and Channayanapura in Terakanambi-sthala of the Kudugu- 
nadu, for the office of nd@yaka. The same epigraph' relates 
that the total revenue from the three villages thus granted 
amounted to 477 gadydna.1 The same ruler assigned the 
village of Birisettihalli in Kuruvanka-nadu, to Krishna 
Raya Niayaka for his office of né@yaka in A.D. 1527.2, An 
inscription dated in A.D. 1525 says that that monarch also 
granted the Tékal-sime to Viranna-Rahuta for his office of 
niyaka.* Gaudas were also raised to the rank of ndyakas. 
This is proved by an inscription dated about A.D. 1527 which 
relates that Tyaganna Gauda made a grant of Geretenebele 
in Saviteya-nad belonging to his office of néyaka.‘ Siva- 
nasamudra-sthala, according to an epigraph dated A.D. 1530, 
was assigned to Sdlir Basavappa Nayaka’s son Krishnappa 
Nayaka for his office of n@yaka.° An inscription dated a.p. 
1538 relates that Bematrakal-sime had been given to Hada- 
pada Potti Nayaka’s son Vithalapa Nayaka for the same 
office. Rayadurga-sime, according to a record dated A.D. 
1556, was granted by Sadasiva Raya to the Mahaémandal- 
ésvara Rama Raju Vithala Raju Tirumalaiya Déva Maha- 
raya, for the office of ndyaka." As is related in an effaced 
epigraph assigned to the year A.D. 1580, or thereabouts, 
Sadasiva Raya bestowed on Mirti Raya’s (son) Rajaya, 
for the office of nadyaka, Annapanahalli ... .in Ballada- 
sthala. ...° Another effaced inscription dated A.D. 1584 
evidently records a similar grant for a nayakaship. It 
relates that Nidugddu was given by Srirafga Raya to 
Venkatadri Nayaka, son of Yera Krishnappa Nayaka, for 
his nayakaship.’ 

In addition to these ndyakas we have amara-nayakas,” 
Although we are in the dark as to the precise nature of the 
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work which fell to the lot of an amara-nayaka, yet we have 
a few facts in connection with his office. We know that 
some amara-ndyakas were styled senior, that they were 
persons of some consequence and that the post was also 
held by Brahmans. According to a copper-plate grant 
dated a.p. 1474, Déva Raya seems to have bestowed Sati- 
grama-sthala on Sdvanna Odeyar for his office of amara- 
nayaka.' In A.D. 1478 the same official is called senior 
amara-niyaka; and the epigraph relates that he was a dig- 
nitary who was allowed to have a watchman to guard his 
house. The watchman was named Maleya Nayaka.? The 
amara-nédyakas were also granted lands by the Government. 
Dhanafijaya Raja Odeyar, grandson of the Dalavdyi Aliya 
Timmarasa, was granted the village of Hasana-sthala, ac- 
cording to a record dated in A.D. 1516, for his office of 
amara-padeydé ndyaka, by Emperor Krishna Déva Raya.’ 

Achyuta Raya continued the custom of bestowing villages 
on amara-ndyakas. This is evident from an epigraph dated 
A.D. 1530 which records the granting of Achyutaradyapura, 
otherwise called Ballapura, to Narayana Déva, son of Tim- 
marasa of the Treasury of Gold, for the office of amara- 
naiyaka.* From the fact that the donee is mentioned as one 
who belonged to the Vasishtha-gétra and the Asvalayana- 
sittra, we suppose that the post of an amara-ndyaka was 
held by the Brahmans as well. The following instance 
lends support to our surmise. Achyuta Raya in A.D. 1531 
gave the villages of Beluvadi and Ganganarasi in the Mari- 
hara-sime belonging to the Uchchangi-vénthe in Pandya- 
nad, to Avasarada Dikshita, son of Annaji Déva, of the 
Girgya-gétra, the Apastamba-sitra, and the Yajus-sdkhd, 
for his office of amara-nadyaka.® In A.D. 1532 the Santi- 
grama-sime was assigned by the same monarch to Kerega 
Timmarasa as an emolument for his amara-nayakaship.° 
Ramaraja Ayyan, according to an inscription wrongly 
dated in Saka 1485 Krédhana, (A.D. 1563?), gave to 


bright half of Pushya, in the year Krodhana, that Emperor SadaSiva Raya 
favoured on Rama Raju Garu, son of the Mahadmaydalésvara Rama Raju 
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Visvanatha Nayaka Tiruvadi-desa as an amara-néyakam, 
obviously after the successful termination of the war with 
Travancore.’ 

The office of an amara-néyaka may have been related 
to that of a patteya-ndyaka, and also to that of an amara- 
mahale. An inscription dated a.p. 1533 informs us that 
Achyuta Raya had bestowed on Allappa Nayaka Koppa, 
otherwise called Timmapura, in the Gutti-durga, as an 
amara-mahale.? This term, the meaning of which cannot 
be ascertained, may have been connected with an amara- 
magani. Rama Raju Tirumala Rajaiyya Déva Maha- 
arasu, according to an inscription dated A.D, 1559, granted 
the village of Chitagondanahalli in the Dodéri-sime to 
Hottenna Nayaka as an amara-mdgawi.® We are also un- 
certain about the status of a patteya-ndyaka. An inscription 
dated A.D. 1539 informs us that Vasudhara-sime was granted 
to Tirumala Raja Odeyar, son of Sanaka Raja Odeyar, for 
the office of patteya-ndyaka, evidently by Emperor Achyuta 
Raya. The same epigraph also tells us that Vasudhare- 
sime had been assigned to Raghupati Raja Odeyar, son of 
Malla Raja Odeyar, as an amara-magant.' 

We may also observe in this connection that there 
were other officials called the pattana-svdmi, prithvisetti and 
the like, who were largely responsible for the co-operation 
of the Central Government with the local units in commer- 
cial matters. These officials will mostly figure in the 
description of the social institutions of Vijayanagara.® 
There is one name, however, which may be mentioned here. 
We meet with a rdja-sreshthi (royal merchant) in about 
A.D. 1560 in the person of Armbavana Sreshthi of Kshéma- 
pura, (Gérasoppe).* But the duties and status of this per- 
son cannot be determined. 

Among the miscellaneous officials were the following— 
the betel-bearers, the bhdats, the calendar-makers, the officials 
who conducted the royal worship, the engravers, and the 
composers of inscriptions. The office of a betel-bearer was 
not unknown to ancient times. While describing the marri- 
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age of Riajyasri, Bana tells us the following: ‘‘Anon the 
groom-in-waiting, having entered, introduced a young man 
of fair exterior, saying—‘A betel-bearer, your majesty, by 
name Parijataka, arrived from the bridegroom’s presence’.’”! 
Then again while describing the grief of Rajyavardhana 
when he met Harsha,—‘‘Then with a piece of moonlight in 
the shape of a towel presented by the betel-bearer he wiped 
his face, which the hot tears had scorched’’.? Réajyasri in- 
forms Harshavardhana, through her betel-bearer Patralata, 
about her desire to assume the red robes of an ascetic.® 
According to Bana, therefore, in the days of Harshavard- 
hana, the betel-bearers were used as royal messengers, royal 
attendants, and chowry-bearers. And they were divided 
into two classes—those who were attached to the person of 
the king, and those, of the queen. 

We do not know whether the betel-bearers of southern 
India continued to do the same work as those of the 
times of Bana did, but we are aware of betel-bearers 
in the south appearing in the capacity of warriors. 
The office of betel-bearer can claim some antiquity in 
southern India. We have, for example, the following 
notices of betel-bearers in the Kadamba times. A certain 
Kirti or Kirtiga is described as ‘‘a diamond among bearers 
of the betel-bag’’ (hadavala-hira) at the court of the Maha- 
mandalésvara Kirti Dévarasa (A.D. 1068), ruler of the Bana- 
vase Twelve-thousand.* The Western Chalukyas too had 
betel-bearers. Under Jagadékamalla Déva in a.p. 1147 
Bamma Dévarasa is called the betel-bearer dandandyaka 
(hadapava dandandyakam).° The official designation of a 
betel-bearer was hadapa. In the reign of Bira Dévarasa in 
A.D. 1248 Hadapa Jakkeya Nayaka was attacked by Bomma- 
rasa’s servant Dureya.* During the reign of the Yadava 
king Ramachandra in A.D. 1276, Timma of Satuvali with the 
betel-bearers opposed the Mahdmandalesvara Kumara Bom- 
marasa.’ Coming to the Vijayanagara times, we have in 
A.D. 1561 Krishnappa Nayaka, the betel-bearer of Sadasiva 
Raya.* 





1 Bana, Harshacharita, p. 126. 
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The betel-bearers were perhaps the personal attendants 
of the king, whose praise was sung by another type of 
officials called bhdis. The bhdts or bards are also seen in 
early history. Under Satyavakya Permmanadi, in A.D. 968, 
Jayséna Bhatara ruled over the province of Kareya, the 
Twelve (?).. These bhdts or panegyrists were to be found 
even in Gujarat and Rajputana.? They figure to same ex- 
tent in Hoysala and Vijayanagara records but their titles 
“‘are not easy to translate, and their meaning is unknown 
even to themselves’’.* In a.p. 1317, for example, “‘. P 
the eulogiser (or bard), fearless champion of bards, the 
maker of eulogies, a stream of sound (or melody) Kirti 
Raya, subduer of secret love (?), . . . . supporter of virtue, 

- (?) his belly distorted with flesh obtained and eaten,” 
died in the reign of the Hoysala king Vira Ballala.* 

These bhdts are credited with a great deal of social 
work. One of the most famous bhdts in the fourteenth cen- 
tury was Bachapa, son of Kirti Déva. In A.D. 1358 Bachapa 
constructed several large tanks, and other works of merit. 
He also planted lines of trees on the four sides of the 
tanks, and performed the upanayanam or investiture with 
the sacred thread, to the pipal tree at the four corners.° 
One of the titles given to Bukka in this inscription of 
Bachapa is sri-vira Sangamesvarada-raya-bahatu represent- 
ing him as the royal bhat or bard of his father Sahgama. 
Even Harihara II is said to have been a royal bhat to 
his father Bukka Raya.‘ From this it is clear that the 
position which a bhdét occupied in the Vijayanagara court 
was of some consequence. In A.D. 1392 we have the follow- 
ing account of Bhaja Bachiyappa: ‘‘The golden necklet of 
royal bhats, the hero of eulogisers, the fearless champion of 
eulogisers, the beater of time for eulogisers, the promoter 
of ecstasy which caused the hair to stand on end. . born 
in the Badavaravarhsa (was) the Bhatia Bachiyappa of 
Arunahalli’’.” In a record of A.D. 1394 we have some more 
epithets heaped on him: ‘‘. . . . a head-jewel of the Bada- 
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vara-kula, a master of the Gautama-géira, increaser of the 
faithful, a garland of love to the royal bhdats, a bee to the 
virtuous, king of virtue,—fearless champion of eulogisers, 
an elephant-goad to hostile kings, the illustrious Béachi- 
yappa of the Bhatas’’.* About A.D. 1487 bhata-raja sub- 
jects are mentioned in connection with a grant of money 
and grain which they received at the hands of the Maha- 
niyakachirya Mukonda Kadiri Vobali Nayini and Kadirapa 
Nayini.” 

The calendar-makers and authorities on the religious 
dates of the year, or, as they were called, the pafichanga- 
davaru, are to be considered next. As their name implies, 
they were concerned with the compilation of almanacs. We 
are made aware of their existence in an inscription dated A.D. 
1472 when the temple priests of Bétamangala requested that a 
grant be made to the pafichangadavaru, which was forthwith 
made by the officer Singarasa.* If a little district like Béta- 
mangala could maintain calendar-makers, it is obvious that 
the Central Government must have had under it almanac- 
makers as well. These pafichingadavaru may have had 
something to do with minor religious ceremonies and wor- 
ship. They are mentioned so late as A.D. 1698.‘ 

But an official who was of greater consequence than the 
almanac-maker was the person who was in charge of in- 
scriptions. The commands of the king, the details of public 
or private benevolence, the news of victory—in fact, every- 
thing that was of public interest and that was to be 
permanent was inscribed on stones and copper-plates. These 
were the media of public information in those days. The 
charge of inscription was given to a man well known for 
his literary attainments. He was officially known as 
Sdsanacharya, while the actual engraver under him was 
called the silpi or the sculptor. In pre-Vijayanagara days 
the sdsandcharya seems to have been known also by the 
name rdyasitradhadn, or the royal draughtsman. Siurdja, 
for example, held this post in a.p. 1237.5 About this 


2 F.C., ILI, MI. 42, p. 60, text, p. 181. 

2 F.C., X, Ct. 22, p.248. Whether these bhdts or bhatts were in 
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apparently insignificant but nevertheless important official 
we have some details in records of an earlier date. During 
the days of Vira Rajéndra I, for example, revenue officers 
entered matter which was related to land in revenue regis- 
ters in accordance with the command of the king; and then 
they had it engraved on copper-plates and stone.’ 

The usage in the Karnataka is thus given in an epi- 
graph dated a.p. 1180. ‘“‘By direction of that muni (Bala- 
chandra Munindra)—Boppana Pandita, known as ‘a polish 
to the Kannada poets’, (Kannada-gavi-bappa), approving 
of (the proposal to compose) the sasana praising the 
qualities of Gommata Jinéndra, lord of earth, and having 
finished it, by Kavadamayya Déva’s order, Bagadage 
Rudra with affection caused it to be engraved and erect- 
ed’’.?, There was thus a muni or a sage who directed (the 
thoughts and matter), a poet who approved of the same 
and who composed it, an officer (probably of the king)’ 
who ordered its execution, and an engraver who inscribed 
and erected the stone (or copper) inscription. 

The stone and copper-plate epigraphs thus engraved 
were in accordance with certain recognized rules which 
have been thus given in an inscription dated Saka 
1291 (A.D. 1369-70). This epigraph gives the _ char- 

J acteristics (lakshana) of a sdsana as follows: ‘‘Out of the 
five mystic Syllables (pranava) the sacred bija (syllable) 
should be uttered first. One should avoid (the use of 
the letters) cha, ka, ta, ha, in the ritw (6th), adri (7th), 
10th, and rudra (11th) syllables. At the beginning of a 
composition (the gana) ma, consisting of three long (sylla- 
bles and representing) the Earth, brings bliss; na with many 
(i.e., all) short (syllables) which represents THAT (brings) 
wealth ; and ya, with the first (syllable) short, (and represent- 
ing) Water, (brings) gold; ja with the middle (syllable) 
long, (representing) the Sun, (brings) diseases; ra with the 
middle (syllable) short, (representing) Fire, (brings) fear; 
sa with two short (syllables) in the beginning (representing) 
Wind, (brings) destruction; ta, with a short (syllable) at 
the end, (representing) Space, (brings) lordship; and bha 


1 S.L1., II, P. I. p. 39. 

2 E.C. Il, No. 85, p. 156. {1st ed.) See also No. 234, pp. 100-1 (2nd ed.) 

* Sometimes it was the village citizens” who issued an edict. See 
S.L1., Ill, P. I. pp. 20, 22, 24. And at other times, as in those of 
Pallava Nafdivarmma, the royal grant was written by his Majesty’s great 
treasurer S.I.2., I, P. III, p. 346. 
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with a long (syllable) at the beginning, (representing) the 
Moon, (brings) happiness. Not having a visarga at the end 
of the first half, absence of compounded words at the begin- 
ning, and having a visarga (at the end as) sékhara: these 
are the best characteristics of an edict-stanza’’.’ 

The above is as much a specimen of the intimate 
knowledge of the Vijayanagara composers of the 
rules of metrical composition as it is of their inveterate 
conservatism and_ superstition. But it must be ad- 
mitted that, so far as literary merit is concerned, 
the composers, in most instances, were men of ex- 
ceptional ability. Their opinion, as in earlier times, must 
have been reckoned to be of great value in literary matters. 
What praise was bestowed on poets is suggested in the 
following inscription dated A.D. 1113 relating to Mallikar- 
junaryya: ‘‘So as to win the praise of poets, the poet very 
clever in composing (ati-patu-kavt), the servant (kinkara), 
of the Sarasvata lord, Mailikarjunaryya, wrote this Siva- 
dharma-saésana, so as to be a new (model): the universal 
emperor of mnemonics (dhdrana-sarvvabhauma), Mallikarju- 
naryya of Gobbur, a Shanmukha among good chief poets’’.’ 

We may not be wrong in asserting that in Vijayanagara 
times too there were composers (and engravers) who were 
adepts in the art of composition. In the beginning of 
Vijayanagara history, however, much praise is not given to 
the composers or engravers. Hence Dharandja is said 
merely to have written nicely the stone sdsana (Dharanojam 
baredam ure sild-sdsanamum) of A.D. 1379." It is said of 
Machi Déva’s son Dharandja, in A.D. 1424, that ‘‘by the fa- 
vour of the god Harihara, he wrote (i.e., engraved, baredam) 
the choive sentences and verses of this sésana—the moon 
to the ocean Manu-kula, Machi-deva’s son Dharandja’’.* 
That the composers wrote verses under orders of the king 
is proved by an inscription dated a.pD. 1538 which speaks 


cn Sukthankar, Ep. Ind. XIV, pp. 99, seq. 105-6. 

7 E.C. VII, Sk. 99, p. 67. As regards the definition of a mnemonic 
wé have the following about the same literary marvel: ‘If two from two 
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of a prominent composer thus: ‘‘The Vadhula and Yajusha 
learned man, born in the K6tisénvaya, Timmanaradhya’s 
son named Mallanadradhya, made the verses in this sasana 
by order of the lord’’.* 

The composers and engravers of the sdsanas wete re- 
munerated in the customary manner. In A.D. 1410 ‘ 
to the composer of this sasana, the Brahmans who were 
shareholders under the god Harihara’s channel, bowing 
down, granted eight manuvina kolaga of rice-land, four 
from the god (Harihara) and four from the Brahmans— 
to Bayanacharya, son of Mallikarjunacharya, of the 
Kasyapa-gétra, Yajus-sadkhé, and Chala-sampradaya.’ 

There is every reason to believe that the Vijayanagara 
monarchs had before them the Hoysala custom of selecting 
engravers mostly from the community of carpenters and 
stone-masons. To a certain extent this can be made out 
from the history of the engravers of the last days of Vira 
Ballala III and of those under the early Vijayanagara 
kings. The skilful Maroja’s son Yadoja was the engraver 
under Vira Ballala III in a.p. 1305.% Simdja, son of 
Bab6dja, was the engraver in A.D. 1328 under the same 
monarch.* [In A.D. 1331 Nagalapura Chaudacharya’s son 
Masanacharya, and Dasavidya Dandanatha’s son Benka- 
charya were the engravers, while the post of the 
composer was held by the joyisa Sudhakara Déva.* 
The next year saw Engdja’s son Bairdja as the engraver 
under Ballala III.* 

We have unfortunately no evidence as to whether these 
engravers of the Hoysala monarchs continued to serve under 
the new rulers. The earliest name of a Vijayanagara en- 
graver appears in A.D. 1346 when Lingdéja, son of Chinna 
Malléja, is mentioned as the engraver.’ The next name we 
come across is in A.D. 1355 when the sdésana, which was not 
royal, was written by the karanitkas Dévanna and Reévappa, 
and engraved by the stone-mason Jadeya Ramoja.* This 


1#.C. XI, Dg. 27, p. 37. 
2 Ibid., Dg. 23, p.32; Rice, My. Ins. p.2g. Here {Mallikarjuna- 
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engraver is credited with some achievements in the same 
epigraph: ‘‘The workman who made the upper-storey, the 
pinnacle and the swing, and engraved this sasana, was the 
stone-mason Jadeya Ramdoja. Notwithstanding any letter 
in defect or any letter in excess, this is entirely genuine’’. 
Jadeya Ramodja figures in an inscription of the next year 
A.D. 1356. In A.D. 1368 the engraver who wrote with his 
own hand (sva-hasta-likhitam) was Lahi Déva Bhatta, son 
of Rama Déva of the Sdarfigarava-kathas, while the com- 
poser was the learned Phanisitu, son of Visvanatharya.? 

The vocation of engraving and composing edicts was, 
therefore, not restricted only to the members of the carpenter 
and stone-mason classes. , Brahmans too seem to have taken 
to this kind of work. Poets soon make their appearance 
as composers. In Saka 12g! (A.D. 1369-70) the composer 
was the poet Lingayya Machanarya (or as he was also 
known, Machana, son of Liigayya) of the family of Kaustas 
and a resident of Nandapura.* Till we come to the fifteenth 
century information is meagre about the royal engravers. 
Jruganna, son of Pedumanna of Arasanakere, seems to have 
held this post in the times of Bukka Raya in a.p. 1374.‘ 
Dharanoja in A.D. 1379, aS we have already observed, was 
the engraver under Harihara.* In the next year we have 
Akshara-Gopanna,® while in A.D. 1381 under Karhnpana 
Odeyar there was Bayirdja.’ In A.D. 1382 the engraver is 
praised as ‘‘the pure one, a jewelled mirror to the face of 
good poets, of a voice like the roar of a lion, glorious as 
the rising moon, Nrisithha’’.6 Vira Bhipati in a.p. 1386 
had under him Muddanacharya.’® 

As related elsewhere, somewhere about A.D. 1488 there 
appears the sasanacharya Naga Déva. There is nothing 
improbable in the instituting of an office under a 
Sasandcharya by the Vijayanagara monarchs about 
this time, especially when we realize that with the 
needs of a growing kingdom, they were faced with the 


E.C., XI, Cd. 3, pp. 2-3. 

E.C., VII, Sk. 281, p. 147. 
Sukthankar, Ep. Ind. XIV, p. 98. 
E.C., III, Ml. 23, p. 58. 

E.C., XI, Dg. 34, p. 43, op. cit. 
E.C., ITV, Ch. 64, p. 7. 

E.C., III, Ml. 18, p. 57. 


E.C., XI, Mk. 31, p. 95- 
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problem of disseminating royal proclamations in the distant 
provinces of their Empire. Under Viripaksha the provincial 
engraver in Saka 1312 (A.D. 1390-91) was Visvanatha.’ In 
A.D. 1396 we have Muddanacharya under Harihara.? 

Muddana is remarkable in the sense that with him be- 
gins a family of engravers who held for generations the 
post of engravers under the emperors. His name is coupled 
with that of another person, Mallanaradhya, the composer, 
son of Kotisaradhya, who had frequently performed sacri- 
fices.* The connected account of the engravers from 
Muddana till the end of Vijayanagara times is given in 
the subjoined genealogical table (Table A). We admit that 
in some instances, viz., while tracing the descent of Virana 
(II) and Ganapaya (I), it has not been possible to state 
definitely their relationship for want of data. This diffi- 
culty is heightened by the continual recurrence of the same 
names, e.g. Mallana, Virana, etc., which add to the 
confusion of the question. Nevertheless, we may say that 
Sfrom the beginning of the fifteenth century till the end of 
the Vijayanagara Empire, excepting in five instances, the 
post of sdsanachaérya was retained by the members of the 
family of Muddana. For some reasons unknown to us the 
royal engravers in A.D. 1430, 1458, 1538, 1540, and 1639 
were chosen from other families. 

As regards composers, the same monopoly can be noticed. 
Till the days of Svayambhi Sabhapati no family of poets 
had the sole monopoly of the post of composers. With 
the advent of that celebrated composer, the family of Din- 
dima of Mullandrum * soon won for itself the foremost place 
among the composers of the Empire. 

That justice may be done to the names of composers who, 
in private and public service, helped to spread news and 
knowledge in the Empire, we have also appended here a 
list of engravers and composers from 1378 A.D. onwards. 
(Table B). 


1 Gopinath Rao, I.A., XXXVIII, p. 12. 

7 E.C., V, P. I, Hn. 86, p. 27. Whether this Muddanacharya is identical 
ie Pia namesake mentioned under Vira Bhipati cannot be ascertained. 

* Venkayya, Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 126. 

* Cf. tbid., p. 237. Here the remarks apply to engravers from Virana 
TV onwards. B.A.S, 
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Il. Unotficial Engravers in Public and Private Service 





Date 





1378 A.D. | Engraver. 


1379 ,, 
1390 ,, 
1394 _ ,, 
1395 _,, 
1396, 
1400 (?) 
1400 
1401 9? 
1401 ,, 
1403 __,, 
1404_ =z, 
1405_s;, 
1406, 
1407 _—i,, 
1408 _—sC*=;, 
1408 _ i, 
1409 ,, 
1415 __,, 
VAS, 





Engraver 





Name 


Sénabodva Basavanna ... 


My. 


Reference 





Arch Report for 
1920, p. 35. 


Nad-Sénobiva Dévappa. | £.C.. VUI, T1.114, p. 185. 


Dévaraya Mi§Sra, (under 
Yuvaraja Ramachan- 
dra). 

Narasimha Bhatta eee 

Pingana, son of Pinpana 

Savuttam 


Sénabéva Lachanna, son 
of Kali Déva. 


Tirumalanatha wae 


Pati-dja, son of Achari 
Akanayaka. 


Nad-Sénabova Singanna 


son of 
the 


Varadanna, 
Anantappa_ of 
Hariti-gdtra. 


Maduvanka Nad-Séna- 
b6va Singarasa. 


Nad-Sénabéva Narahari 
Déva. 


Nad-Sénabiva Dévappa 


Maduvanka Nad-Séna-|2.C.. VIII, TI. 


bova Kéfavanatha. 


Stone-mason 
son of Tipaji. 


Dévaru-Sénabiva 
Viththanna 

San karayya wae 
Sénuabiva Mallappa ... 


E.C., VUl, TI. 
90. 


E.C., 


Butterworth-Chetty , 


Nellore Ins., 1, p. 5. 


£.C., VU, Cn. 13 p. 180. 
£.C., X, Sp. 54, p. 279. 
.| 4.C., X, Mb. 34, p. 77. 
£.C., IV, Ng. 35, p. 122. 


E.C., 1X, Kn. 97, p. 134. 
£.C., 1X, Dv. 39, p. 78. 


E.C., VIII. Ti. 31, p. 169. 
E.C., IV, Ch. 45, p. 6. 


134, 
p. 1 


VIII, Ti. 22, 


p. 167 


E.C., VI, Sg. 26, p. 99. 


190, 
p. 203. 


Mudoja, | Z.C., X, Gb. 60, p. 226. 


.| &.C., VI, Sg. 25, p. 99. 
.(4.C., VU, Sh. 70, p. 27. 
£.C., XII, Pg. 88, p. 131. 


E Cc *3 WAS, TV.247 r p.zi9. 
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TABLE B—continued 


Il. Unotticial Engravers in Public and Private Service—continued 


Date 





1420 A.D.| Engraver ... 


1420 ,, 
1424, 
1427, 
1429 _,, 
1430(?) 
1430, 
1431_—s«, 
1434(?) ,, 
1441(?) ,, 
1442, 
1455, 
458, 
1475, 
1470, 
1473, 
1482(?) ,, 
1491 __—s«, 
1494(?) ,, 
1498, 


Engraver 


a3 





Name 


Mallara Odeyar eae 


Dharandja, son 


Machi Déva. 
Sénab6va Viththana 
Aldja, son of S6manatha 
Chennappa... 


Kalikéja, son of Tam- 
mdja. 


Pratapa Raya, son of 
Mangappa Dannayaka. 


Tirumala.... 
Kavindra Sankara (?) ... 
Majoya ee 
Mantramirti 


Timm6ja, and the writer 
was Sénabéva Naganna. 


Timmarasa, son of 
Athavani (Treasurer ?) 
Dévarasa. 

Mall ana eee eet 

Immadi  Bhairaséndra, 
son of Bhairanna. 

Hiriyanna eee eee 


Indagarasa ... 
Palahaya... 


Nad-Séhabiva 
sithha Déva. 





Reference 


Hariyakopa Dugoja ... | £.C., VIII, Sa. 74, p. 105. 


E.C., VIL, Sk. 288, p. 148. 


of | Z.C., X, Dg. 29, p. 39. 


.| Z.C., VI, Kp. 27, p. 80. 


E.C., XII, Ka. 18, p. 35. 


.| #.C.. IV, Hs. 61, p. 90. 


E.C., VII, Sk. 40, p. 47. 


E.C., 1X, Bn. 127, p. 24. 


.|B.C., X, Mr. 2, p. 155. 


E.C., VIII, Sb. 19, p. 9. 


.12.C., XI, Hr. 14, p. 106. 
.|S.Z.2., If, P.I., p. 119. 


E.C., VI, Sg. 30, p. 100. 


E.C. X, Bp. 20, p. 140. 


E.C., XIl, Gb. 29, pp. 
23-23. 


£.C., VI, Sb. 60, 103. 


E.C., X, Ki. 15, p. 4. 


...|Z.C., VU, Sa. 164, p. 
125. 
= EC. VIII, Sb. 316, p. 


Nara-| £.C. VI, Mg. 8, p. 74. 
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TABLE B.—continued 


Il. UOnotticial Engravers in Public and Private Service—continued 


Date 


Engraver 


1499 A. D.|/Engraver 


1505 


JS 1515 


1516 
1521 
1521(?) 


93 
99 


3 


1528(?) 
1530 


a9 


1534 
1535, 
1509(?),, 


%? 


1547 
1549 


” 


a3 


Composer ... 


Engraver 
and Com- 
poser. 


Engraver ...| Virdja 











..) Kallaya, son of Kalloya. 


...|/Honnakalaga 


(?) | Vardhamana-munindra, 


Name 





Timayanachari 
Carpenter Janardhana. 


Vira Narasimhéndra 


Triyambaka Déva 
Lingdja 


Sénabéva Sriranga 
Déva, son of Kula- 
grani Appaya. 


relative of Vidyananda. 


Visvanatha, son of 
Bavachaya who was 
the son of Vodeyapaya. 


Goldsmith Kariya 
Tipdja, son of Niravi- 
roj (corrected the 
Sdsana). 

Sindachari 

Ganapa 


Basavanna Sémayaji 


Chaudappa 
Krishnappa, son of 


{ Sankara Déva. 
Maldja 





.| My. 


.| E.C., VI, Sk., 25, 
| Z.C., VIL, Sb. 328, p. 87. 


Reference 


Arch. Report for 
1918, p. 56. 


E.C., XTI, Gb. 77, pp. 
228-229. 
Do. do. 


p. 49. 


.C., XI. Dg. 107, p. 71. 
E.C., VI, Kd. 91, p. 16. 
E.C., IV, Ng. 82, p. 133. 


.| #.C., IV, Ne. 68, p. 129. 


E.C., Vill, Nr. 46, p. 
150. 


207. 


E.C, XI, Dg. 31, p. 40. 


.| Z.C., XII, Pg. 11, p. 118. 


E.C., 1X, N1.2, p. 29. 


E.C., V.P.1., Cn. 187, p. 


I, p. 14 
E.C., Vi, Sg. 10, p. 95. 


E.C., VI, Ck. 48 p. 40. 


oe Lop. Lisé., 
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TABLE B—continued 


IT. Onotticial Engravers in Public and Private Service—continued 


Date Engraver Name | Reference 





1551 A. D.iEngraver ...| Lakshmana Bhatta of] £.C., XI, Jl. 24, p. 87. 
the Kandachara (i. e., 


the Military Depart- 


ment). 
1552s, PP Sénabiva Singana .| &.C., VILI, Nr. 5, p. 127. 
1553, és Malaparasa | &.C., XI, Mk. 45, p. 102. 
1563 __,, ” Kallayya, son of ) 
Lakkana | 
Pe », |Composer...| Nanjappa Upadhya, ¢+|4.C., V, P. I, Hn. 2, 
son of Nanjappa | p. 3. 
Upadhya J 
1569 ,, |Engraver ...| Kenchapa.Nayaka | £.C., XI, Hr. 79, p. 113. 
- . - Annarasa ..| #.C., VI, Kp. 5, p. 76. 
1577 __,, Ss Kencha Timmayya _...| £.C., XII, Su. 18, p. 90. 
1583 __,, 4 Blacksmith Siddana, son} Z.C., XI, Si. 3, p. 88. 
of Chikkaiya. 
re »» |Composer...| Vobi, son of Mallappa... Do. do. 


1614. ,, {Engraver ...| Kumbhalifiga, son ofjMy. Arch. Report for 
Mahalinga. 1917, p. 57. 








N. B.—How some names, e. g. Pratapa Raya, son of Mahgappa Dan- 
nayaka, came to be associated with those of engravers who 
were mostly of the carpenter and stone-mason classes, can 
only be determined by future research. B.A.S. 


Part I]. FEATURES OF ADMINISTRATION 


SECTION 1. Verdict passed on Vijayanagara Administration 
in General 


The above is a rough sketch of the administrative 
machinery of the Vijayanagara monarchs. A _ further 
examination of the same subject leads us to the interesting 
question of the problems which faced the rulers and the 
methods which they adopted to solve them. Before we 
dwell at some length on them, it may not be improper to 
note in passing the adverse criticism which has been passed 
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on the Vijayanagara system of administration. Wilks 
wrote the following: ‘“The external appearance of the 
general government was brilliant and imposing; its internal 
organisation feeble and irregular: foreign conquest was a 
more fashionable theme than domestic finance at the court 
of Vijeyanuggur’’.* The Rev. Taylor remarked: ‘‘. ... 
his (i.e., Krishna Déva Riaya’s) conquests were extensive, - 
and his power, nominally at least, very great. It is not 
certain that internal good government kept pace with ex- 
ternal splendour and conquest: probably not so’’.2 The 
author of The Madura Couniry wrote: ‘‘. . . showy and 
powerful as it was in appearance, (it) proved to be utterly : 
rotten at the core; and at once fell to pieces on receiving a 
few heavy and well directed blows .. .’’.® 

That these remarks, which judged Vijayanagara on 
the strength of the evidence of the chaotic days of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were the outcome 
of a lack of knowledge of Vijayanagara history can be 
seen by citing the opinion of Rice, who writes thus: ‘‘It 
appears that in the time of Krishna Raya and Achyuta 
Raya the revenues of the Vijayanagar State were first 
reduced to a regular form, checked by ordinances, and a 
system of accounts and management introduced, calculated 
to improve the revenue of the empire gradually in yearly 
amount without distressing the inhabitants’’.* To these 
remarks of writers on Vijayanagara administration we may 
add those of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar: ‘‘The civil administra- 
tion was so organised over this vast region that the people 
carried on the administration themselves more or less“com- 

° at. anata, "ane a . 

pletely subject to the supervision and _ control of 
the great officers of state, who constituted a com- 
paratively small hierarchy touring the country to set 
matters right, wherever their attention should be called 
for. This kind of an organisation left the Imperial 
revenues almost exclusively for the purpose of organising 


the military resources for the defence of the northern frontier. 
t oe PET ee 





1 Wilks, The Sketches, I, p. 20 (1810); I, p. 13 (1869). 

2 Taylor, O.H. MSS., IT, p. 94. 

2 Nelson, Madura Country, p. 176. 

4 Rice, My. Gaz., I, p. 471 (1st ed.); p. §78 (Rev. ed.). These words 
of Rice seems to have guided the Rev. Heras, who writes almost an iden- 
tical comment on the revenue administration of the two rulers. Aravidu 
pp. 40-1. Rev. Heras also writes about Venkata II, thus: ‘‘As to the internal 
welfare of the country, the twenty-nine years of Venkata’s reign were years 
of prosperity and comparative peace”. Ibid., p. §11. 
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It was necessary on this frontier to adopt the policy of 
avoiding war by being ever the most ready for it. Such 
a policy involved a military expenditure which would have 
exhausted the resources of an ordinary Empire’’.' 


SECTION 2. Some Remarks on Administration in 
Pre-Vijayanagara Days 


The assumption that the Vijayanagara government was 
“‘brilliant and imposing”’ only in external appearance while 
it was “‘utterly rotten at the core’’ makes us inquire whether 
a government that came into existence on the ruins of the 
great empires in the Karnataka and Chola lands could 
really have had no redeeming features in its administration. 
The fact that the Vijayanagara rulers successfully with- 
stood foreign aggression for at least two centuries is in 
itself sufficient to make us believe that it must have been 
conducted on lines approved by the people both in the 
southern and in the western parts of the Empire. To these 
regions good government was not entirely an unknown 
thing; and all trustworthy records agree in ascribing to 
pre-Vijayanagara rulers both in the Chédla and Karnataka 
lands much of the wealth which characterized southern India 
in the early ages of her history. It is profitable to note that 
in the dark days which preceded and followed the Muham- 
madan invasions of the south in the fourteenth century, the 
government of the Hindu monarchs was capable of dealing 
with minute questions relating to land and administration 
of justice. We shall not set ourselves to the task of ex- 
amining in detail how government was conducted in pre- 
Vijayanagara days; but we shall give one or two facts that 
tell us how careful the rulers were, prior to the rise of the 
sons of Sangama, in exercising governmental authority. 
Under Rajaraja Déva III, in about A.D. 1230, according 
to an inscription of that date found at the dévaddna village 
of Kuldttunga-Solanallir, the lands of certain persons, 
who were declared enemies (dréhin) of the State, were sold 
by public auction (rajardjapperuvilai), and the price for 
them being fixed by eight officers of the king, the lands 
were purchased by some private individuals on payment 


1S. K. Aiyangar,Some Contributions, pp. 301-2, 410-11. For the view 
that Vijayanagara was essentially a military state, see Iswari Prasad, Med, 
Ind., pp. 424-6. 
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of 33,000 kdsu to the royal treasury.’ In pre-Vijayanagara 
times, at least so far as Chélamandala was concerned, the 
king went on a royal tour through his dominions, and 
thus acquired first-hand information about the actual state 
of affairs in the country. On one such circuit Rajaraja 
III paid a vist to the Tiruvorriyir temple on the occasion 
of a great festival when, as we shall relate presently, he was 
present at the muscial performance given by one of the 
dancing-girls of the temple.?, Grants were made on such or 
different occasions to persons of approved merit\ or 
to institutions; and these endowments were recorded on 
stones placed within the precincts of the temple. When 
such lithic records were wanted or had to be renewed, they 
were copied, obviously at the instance of the Government.’ 

The concern with which the Government set matters 
right is seen in an inscription dated in the 3rd regnal year 
of an unidentified king who ruled over the Kongu-désa. 
This epigraph of Parakésari Tribhuvana-chakravartin 
Konérinmaikondan, king over northern Kongu-désa, deals 
with the remission of a tax called vottachchu in favour of 
the Saiva temples of Kongu-désa. The inscription relates 
that the tax vottachchu which these institutions were pay- 
ing (to Government?) in previous days, being found sub- 
sequently heavy because of the requirements of daily wor- 
ship, was altogether abolished. In this connection it was 
ordered—(a) that in accordance with the agreement with 
Kuttadum Nayandar, the managers of these temples were not 
to pay further taxes even on the production of the king’s 
order (6la1); (b) that no (frivolous) demands from chiefs 
who took possession of the district (as governors) were to 
be noticed ; (c) that in remunerating the servants who carried 
the royal order one panam was to be paid on orders actually 
bearing the king’s signature, and one panam on orders 
which were issued under royal warrant; (d) that the king’s 
messengers might not receive any travelling expenses and 
food, nor even handfuls of rice; (e) that the two panam 
(mentioned above) were to be paid only by such as had 
been paying already; (f) that when under the king’s 
orders, the 600 achchu thus payable to Government ( ?) 


1 312 of 1911; Ep. Report for 1911, p.75. See also S. K. Aiyangar, 
S. India. p. 28. For selling land by public auction, see 260 of 1906. 

2 a11 of 1912; S. K. Aiyangar, tbid., p. 30. See infra, p. 321. 

* Ep. Report for 1911, p. 7§. 
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together with 100 achchu payable to Tondaimanar were 
collected, no (additional commission?) was to be paid to 
those who received the money (into the royal treasury) ; 
and (g) that these privileges granted were to be engraved 
on copper and stone.’ This epigraph proves not only that 
the servants of the Government made huge demands on 
the people but also that the State was prepared to take 
prompt action into alleged complaints against heavy tax- 
ation, and to guard the interests of the people against 
further encroachments by the officials of the king himself. 

Lest it should be surmised that Hindu governments in 
pre-Vijayanagara days were partial to the Brahmans, we 
shall give an incident which took place somewhere in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, during the reign of a 
certain Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, in connection with 
Brahmans who were found in unlawful possession of arms. 
It is stated that at Uttippakam alias Adinayaka-chaturvédi- 
mangalam, the Brahmans, Atakondavillai, Pambanaiyan, 
Malaivayakak6n, Varadan and Salvan and some Véllala 
Stdras gave up the duties legitimate to their caste 
and following the profession of lower classes, wore weapons 
(dangerous to human life), murdered Brahmans, cut off 
(their) ears, insulted the Brahman ladies, committed rob- 
bery, destroyed cattle and sold them, to the great distress 
and terror of the residents of the district. When, on a 
previous occasion, this matter had been reported to the 
ruling authorities, the chief Vikrama-sdla-déva alias Irun- 
golasaniyan Vanarayar, Tirumalaitandar alias Munaiyad- 
araiyan and others, who were in charge of the country, had 
got ‘the offenders together, beaten them, fined them, pulled 
down their houses, and kept them under surveillance(?)’’. 
But as these offenders were not actually imprisoned, and as 
this leniency in punishment did not contribute to any change 
in their character, the people again complained of their mis- 
deeds to Prince Pottappiyarayar, who next took charge of 
the country, and requested him to apprehend the mischiev- 
ous people. Under orders from this prince, the chief 
Valluvanadalvan Iruhgdlar and a band of Malaiyala soldiers 
went to capture the rebellious persons, with the result that 
the criminals escaped to the hills after they had killed (a 
few of the soldiers that had followed them), pierced some, 
shot others down with arrows, and robbed the rest of their 


185 of 1910; Ep. Report for 1911, pp. 77-8. 
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weapons. However, Atkondavillai and Pambanaiyan were 
secured and locked up in the prison-house of Tirukkachchir. 
After sometime, they were being taken along with some 
other prisoners, to the king (Ulagudaiya-Perumal) at 
Kannattir. On entering the forest of Sanir Arasippakkam, 
the northern hamlet (of Uttippakkam ?), the three other 
Brahman brothers, who were still at large, and who, in the 
meantime, had collected together a number of people, at- 
tacked and killed the party which was leading the captive 
brothers to the king, liberated them and escaped. The 
news of this action of the rebels having reached the king, 
he issued stringent orders that they be captured wherc- 
ver found, and punished according to the rule applicable to 
the lower classes, that their houses and other hereditary 
property be sold to the temple and other charitable insti- 
tutions, that the money thus realized be credited to the 
treasury in payment of the fine imposed on them, and the 
balance, if any, be presented to the temples (of Tiruvagatti- 
Svaramudaiya-Nayanar and Kailayamudaiya-Nayanar at 
Uttippakkam) as a permanent charity in the name of the 
criminals. The order of the king was carried out by the 
people and the money realized by the sale of lands was 
deposited in the treasury at Tirukkachchir.’ This tradition 
of impartiality? was handed down to the rulers of Vijaya- 
nagara, whose administration we shall now examine from 
the point of view of the divisions of the Empire, the prob- 
lems which faced them, and the methods that were adopted 
to solve them. 


SECTION 3. Administrative Divisions of the Empire 


In the year of its foundation it appeared as if the new 
state of Vijayanagara was to be split on the shoals of 
divided sovereignty; but in reality, the position occupied 
by Bukka (I), Harihara (I), Kampana (I), and Marappa 
over the eastern-central, western-southern, Nellore-Cud- 
dapah, and Shimoga districts, respectively,* were rather an 
indication of the co-operative spirit which prompted the 


1 Ep. Report for 1910, p. 98. 

2 For Chéla administration, see S. K. Aiyangar, Some Contributions. 
pp. 391, seq., 406, 412-41; A.S.R. for 1924-5, p.117. For early Hindu 
administration, see Rice, My. Gaz., I, p. 572, seg. (Rev. ed.). Consult also 
Nilakantha Sastri, Studies in Chola History and Administration. (Madras, 
1Q32-) 

* A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 237. 
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enterprising brothers than signs of conflicting elements in 
the formation of the new administration. Vijayanagara was 
a unit composed of different provinces from the very com- 
mencement of its career. Everyone of these divisions was 
under a governor, who was vested with great administrative 
powers, which made it appear as if the different provinces 
were practically autonomous. But these units were never- 
theless linked up with the capital in a manner which, when 
one realizes the presence of a great number of disintegrating 
forces both in and outside the Central Government, interests 
one as much by the devotion with which the distant pro- 
vinces submitted to the dictates of the capital as by the 
freedom with which the great city allowed them to run their 
own course of quasi-independent existence. Although even 
in the days of the sons of Sangama the general limits of the 
Empire were more or less fixed, yet the precarious position 
of their kingdom did not permit them to prefix the title 
of Maharaéjadhiraja which both as an indication of the 
final stability of the Empire and as a mark of the growing 
importance of the new dynasty, was assumed first by Hari- 
hara_II.1| There was one arrangement, however, which the 
five illustrious brothers transmitted to their successors, at 
least for some years to come, and that was in connection 
with the status that was to be given to persons of royal 
rank. In the times of Harihara Odeyar and Bukka Raya 
I, some of the divisions of their principality were given over 
to the charge of members of the royal family, while ‘‘the 
others were, apparently, looked after and governed by the 
rulers themselves’’.2 We shall presently see that there was 
nothing new in such a procedure. Till the advent of Hari- 
hara II, the rulers were content to style themselves by 
modest titles, one of which, as remarked in an earlier con- 
nection, suggested the expansion of the Empire to the seas 
in the words ‘‘Master of the Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Southern Oceans’’.’ 

The new State had to struggle strenuously before it could 
reach the zenith which it attained under the great Krishna 
Déva Raya. The Karnataka proper shorn of its northern 
portions, the Tulu country, Nellore and Cuddapha, as re- 
lated above, may be said to have been the earliest limits 





1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 48. 

2 A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 237. 

* Harihara Raya II also called himself by these titles. Venkayya, Ep. 
Ind., U1, pp. 125-6. 
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of the Vijayanagara Empire. With the conquest of Tondai- 
mandalam and Madura some of the ancient provinces of 
Tamil-nadu passed into the hands of the new rulers. The 
extent of the kingdom under Harihara II is shown by the 
inscriptions found at Hampe, or Vijayanagara, in the Bel- 
lary district, at Bélur, Chitaldroog, Harihara and Hassan 
in the Mysore State, at Makaravalli in the Hanugal talika 
of the Dharwar district, at Conjeeveram and at Tiruppastr 
near Tiruvallur in the Chingleput district, and at Sriran- 
gam in the Trichinopoly district." About the limits -of 
tlie Empire under Déva Raya II, we may be permitted to 
repeat the evidence of "Abdiir Razzaq cited in one of the 
earlier chapters. The Persian ambassador says that the 
kingdom ‘‘extended from the borders of Saradip (Ceylon) 
to those of Kulbarga (Gulbarga), and from Bengal to Mali- 
bar, a space of more than 1,000 parasangs’’.? The same 
traveller informs us that ‘‘inland his cities and provinces 
extend over a journey of three months’’.* The campaigns 
of Krishna Déva Raya the Great brought all southern Indiax 
under the sway of Vijayanagara.* Paes relates the follow- 
ing about the extent of the Empire under that monarch. 
“You must know that this kingdom of Narsymga has 
three hundred graos of coast, each grao being a league, 
along the hill-range (serra) of which I have spoken, until 
you arrive at Ballagate and Charamaodel, (i.e., Chdla- 
mandala), which belong to this kingdom; and in breadth 
it is one hundred and sixty-four graos; each large grao 
measures two of our leagues, so that it has six hundred 
leagues of coast, and across it three hundred and forty- 
eight leagues ... across from Batacalla (Bhatkal) to the 
kingdom of Orya (Orissa). 

‘‘And this finpaom marches with all the territory of 
Bengal, and on the other side with the kingdom of Orya, 
which is to the east, and on the other side to the north 
with the kingdom of Dakhan, belonging to which are the 
lands which the Ydallcao (Adil Shah) has, ....”.’ 
With the capture of Kondavidu, the largest part of the 
kingdom of the Gajapati rulers was added to the Vijaya- 


1 Venkayya, Ep. Ind., Il], pp. 115-16; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 49. See 
also Rice, My. Ins., p. 269. ; 

2 Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 105, op. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 103. 

* Sewell, ibid., p. 122. 

5 Ibid., p. 239. 
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nagara Empire.’ The influence of Vijayanagara, in the 
days of Achyuta Raya, seems to have reached the great 
principalities on the western and southern-most coast of 
India, Calicut, Cochin and Tranvancore.? Nuniz states 
that even the rulers of Ceylon, Pegu, and Tenasserim paid 
tribute to the Hindu Emperor.* Dark clouds were hover- 
ing over the Empire because of its wealth and extent.‘ It 
suffered diminution, as we have already remarked, after 
the battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi, in the north, where 
‘“‘several petty chiefs and governors of the North of the 
Empire, either through fear of the Muhammadans, or on 
account of their own ambition, proclaimed themselves inde- 
pendent in their cities or fortresses’. The only, other 
example of a chieftain withdrawing his allegiance in the 
south was, according to Heras, the Kalasa-Karkala ruler.® 

We shall presently see what effect this great battle had on 
the administration of the Empire. In a.D 1574 the Empire 
judged by the Maredapalli grant of Srirafga II, seems 
to have included Kondavidu and Vinukondapura. If it 
can be proved that the statement referring to the reduction 
of Chaurasidurga, supposed by Mr. Natesa Aiyar to be 
the eighty-four hill-forts of Maharashtra, is true, then Sri- 
ranga may have retrieved, to some extent, the lost prestige 
of Vijayanagara.’ The earliest signs of the dismember- 
ment of the great Empire were seen when Raja Odeyar 
was permitted to possess the territory of Mysore, the chief 
city of which, Srirafgapattana, he had occupied about a.p. 
1610;° when the Nayakas of Madura and Tanjore assumed 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 317-8. 

2 Ibid., pp. 384-8. 

* Ibid., p. 302. 

* Manucci gives the following account of the extent of the Empire 
under Rama Raja: ‘‘His empire was so extensive that it reached to the river 
Narmada, which divides the lands of Hindistan from those of the Dakhin, 
as I have already said. This was the northern frontier; that on the north- 
east was Jagarnate (Jagannath) on the coast of Gergelim (Ginjili) (‘Ginjili 
coast=it lies between Orissa and Masulipatam’.) 

“In addition, he was the lord of all the coast of Choromandal and 
the Pescaria coast (Fisher coast) as far as Cape Comeris (Comorin), includ- 
ing the said cape, of all the coast of Travamcor (Travancore) and Canara 
as far as Surat’. From the following account of the Deccan principalities 
among ‘“‘his (Rama RAaja’s) servant and slaves’’, it is evident that Manucci’s 
remarks are to be taken into account with great caution. Storio do Mogor, 
IIT, pp. 97-8, 982. (2). (Irvine, 1907.) 

* Heras, Aravidu, op. cit. 

* [bid. 

" Natesa Aiyar, Ep. Ind., XI, p. 328. 

* Heras, ibid. p. 421. 
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the status of independent rulers in A.p. 1602 ;* and when the 
Bednore chiefs, about the same time, especially under 
Chikka Sankanna Nayaka, laid the foundations of the 
powerful principality of Ikkéri.? 

Whether over their large Empire the Vijayanagara mon- 
archs introduced any gubernatorial changes can be made 
out by acquainting ourselves with the administrative divi- 
Sions in the pre-Vijayanagara days. In about A.D. 1150 
the territorial divisions, following the conventional 
standard, were these in the ascending order—grdma, 
nagara, khéda, kharvada, madamba, pattana, drénamukka, 
and simhdsana.* ‘That the conception of these divisions was 
common in the western parts of India is proved by an 
inscription dated A.D. 1181 which speaks of the gramas, 
nagaras, khédas, kharvadas, madambas, droéndmukkas, 
furas, and pattanas of Lata, Gaula, and Karnataka.‘ Some 
idea of the general classification of the territories in the 
Tamil land is gathered from an inscription dated in the 
thirty-ninth regnal year of a king (Kuldttunga Chola I ?), 
when a village called Uppanelli is spoken of as having 
been in Mudukurukki in Vada Puli-nadu, a _ subivision 
of Perumbahappadi in Nigarili-Cho6lamandalam.> Another 
inscription dated in the fifteenth regnal year of Chola 
Rajaraja Déva mentions a village known as Tirukkachchur 
in Sengunra-nédu a subdivision of Kalattir-kottam, in 
Jayangonda-Chélamandalam.® Further, a similar record 
dated only in the tenth regnal year of Rajéndra Chola 
Déva gives the name of Punnai alias Parukalantaka Chatur- 
védimangalam in Valla-nadu, a district of Damar-kottam, 
in Jayangonda-Chélamandalam.” The village called Miak- 
kaivadi, according to an epigraph dated only in the third 
year of Parakramavarman alias Udaiyar Sri-Adhirajéndra- 
déva, was situated in Puli-nadu, a subdivision of Perumbé- 
nappadi in Padaviru-kottam, a district of Jayangonda- 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 220. 

2 Heras, Aravidu, p. 423. 

* E.C., VII, Sk. 118, p. 118, ibid., n. (1); Rice My. Ins. p. 123. For 
a general account of the terms used in Vijayanagara times, see Rice, My. 
Gas., I, p. 472 (1st ed.), I, p. 574, (Rev. ed.). It is highly doubtful, however, 
whether some of the pxe-Vijayanagara territorial divisions given below were 
in actual practice. 

* £.C., Vil, Sk. 119, p.90; Rice My. Ins., p. 120. 

® 568 of 1906. 

* 262 of 1909. 

” 292 of 1906. 
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Chélamandalam.* From the above examples one ‘may 
venture to suggest the corresponding divisions in the 
Karnataka and Tamil lands: 


In the Karnitaka In the Tamil Land 
Grama. Village Village 
Na , ara Nadu Nadu 
Khéda Kagan ial Padi 
Kharv(v)ada Mandalam sea 
Madarhba Mandalani 


Pattana or Drénamukka 
Dronamukha Pura 


Simhasana Pattana 


Evidently the territorial divisions in the Tamil land were 
not so numerous as those in the Karnataka where, at least 
according to tradition, the pura seems to be an interchange- 
able term for the simhdsana. 

Under the above general divisions, there were smaller 
units called the kampana, vdda or bdda, vénthe and 
chavadi.2, These were confined mostly to the Karnataka. 
In the south the Brahman villages were sometimes called 


573 of 1906. 

2 Fleet has explained some of these terms thus: ‘“‘I have shown that 
‘kampana’ is a convertible term with ‘bdda’ in its second meaning of 
a circle if towns constituting an administrative post ... ‘Bada’ is a 
Tadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit ‘vata’, enclosure of a town or village, 
fence, wall, hedge, etc., occurs here in its first meaning of a town; it 
occurs frequently as ‘wad’ as the termination of modern names of villages. 
‘Aasipana’ is probably another form of the Canarese ‘kampala, kampilu’, 
a cluster, heap, assemblage, muttitude......... ” IA. IV., p. 211, 9.5; see 
also p. 329, n.- Dr. L. D. Barnett suggests the following as regards Fleet’s 


interpretation of ‘bdda’. ‘‘This may be doubted. @@ is certainly used in 
Sanskrit and may be from the root J ; but the ending AZ is more likely to 
be from Dravidian pagu, and is commonly turned into Sanskrit qe” 
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the agarabrahma-désa, the agricultural villages, vélanvir, 
and the towns, nagara.* 

The Vijayanagara monarchs maintained, on the whole, 
these ancient divisions.” This we infer from inscriptions 
discovered both in the southern and western parts of the 
Empire. We shall first enumerate these subdivisions and 
then classify them. In A.D. 1346 we have the village, the 
nidu, and pranta.* The village called Mittaligana-katte 
granted to the astrologer Ramanna-Joyisayya by Bukka 
Raya in A.D. 1354-55 was included in the township of the 
city of the god Harihara, which was in the vénthe of 
Uchchangi which belonged to the chdévadi of Kottiru.‘ 
Karaikéttu Brahmadésam, a village in Saka 1285 (A.D. 1363- 
4), is said to have been in Damal-nadu, a subdivision of 
Damal-k6ttam, in Jayangonda-Cholamandalam.* The tem- 
ple Aludaiyar-Tiruppanangavudaiya-Nayinar at Tiruppanan- 
gadu, was, according to an inscription dated Saka 1303, 
(A.D. 1381-82), situated in Brahmadésaparru, a subdivision 
of Kalmmala-nadu in Kaliyir-K6ttam, a district of Jayan- 
gonda-Chélmandalam.* The village of Nalluir, in Saka 
1321 (A.D. 1399-1400), was a part of Méguna-valanadu (or 
also called Nalaturipalem-sima) which belonged to Paiyari- 
kétta, which was a subdivision of Chandragiri-maharijya.’ 

In A.D. 1406 certain specified villages formed a part of 
a Bhanuvatipattana which was in K6tttru-simhasana, which 
belonged to Uchchangi-vénthe.* In A.D. 1420 a village or 
halli is said te have been in a chadvadt which was in a 
naddu belonging to a vénthe that formed a division of the 
province.* This order however is reversed in an inscrip- 
tion dated Saka 1349 (1350) [A.D. 1428-9] which mentions 
Sunepuha-nalir in the Mélmugi of the Mala-nadu as a sub- 
division of the Rajaraja-valanadu which belonged to the 


1 Ep. Report for 1910, p. 97. The agrabrahma-désa may be compared to 
the agrahdras of the Karnataka. A still minuter subdivision of the villages 
was into vyittis. See My. Arch. Report for 1926, p. 38. The term vritti 
appears in numerous grants. B.A.S. 

? They seem to have preserved even the old terms like Banavase 12,000 
etc. which referred to the number of villages that comprised a kingdom. 
See Fleet, J. Bom. R.A.S., XII, p. 377. 

* Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., Ul, p. 4o. 

* Fleet, J. Bom., B.R.A.S. XII., p. 350. 

* 272 of 1915. 

* 241 of 1906. 

* Venkayya, Ep. Ind. UI, p. 119. 

* E.C., XI. Dg. 108, p. 71. 

° £.C., Vl, Sk. 288, p. 148, 
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Tiruchchirapalli-rajya or chévadi.. In a record dated only 
in the cyclic year Parabhava, (Saka 1348) [A.D. 1426-7], we 
have a Chaturvédimangalam (a village granted to Brah- 
mans) in a nédu which was in a parru or district that formed 
a division of kéttam in Jayahgonda-Chélamandalam.? In 
Saka 1431 (A.D. 1509-10) a village granted by Narasayya 
Déva Maharaya of the Vasishtha-géira and the Sirya- 
vamsa is said to have belonged to the Pulivindala-sthala in 
Mulikinati-sima, which was a subdivision of the Ghandi- 
kéta, a district of the Udayagiri-rajya.* According to an 
inscription dated Saka 1432 (A.D. 1510-11) Arasiarkilparru 
was in the Vennaiyir-nadu which was in the Rajadhiraja- 
valanidu that belonged to the Bhuvanékaviranpattana- 
Ssirmai.* Fourteen years later (Saka 146=A.D. 1524-5) 
Muliki-nadu is spoken of as a subdivision of the Ghandi- 
kdta-simaé which formed a part of the Udayagiri-rajya.*® 
An inscription dated Saka 1451 (A.D. 1529-30) locates the 
village called Kadalad in the Padaividu-mahdrajya that was 
in the Jayafgonda-Chédlamandalam in Phalgunnakotaka in 
Pangala-nadu.* 

The ancient divisions seem to have been still preserved 
in the Karnataka even in Saka 1452 (A.D. 1530-1) as can be 
made out from the grant by Narayana Déva, son of Tim- 
marasa of the chinna-bhanddra (i.e., gold treasury), of 
two shares to the god Harihara, in the village of Ballopura 
which was a vdéda, and was also surnamed Achyutaradya- 
puram, within the boundaries of the town of Harihara that 
belonged to the district of Pandya-nid within the vénthe 
of Unchchafgi which was included in the chdvadi of 
Kottiru.’ The territorial divisions in the reign of Achyuta 
Raya in the Tamil land remained unchanged. We infer 
this from an inscription dated Saka 1457 Diarmukhi (a.p. 
1533-6) which speaks of Valaikulam in Vélir-nédu which 
was in Narayanapura-parru in Kunrvaratana-kédttam of the 
Chandragiri-rajya in Jayangonda-Chdlamandalam.* This 
uniformity is however at variance with that given in another 
inscription dated Saka 1461 (A.D. 1539-40?) according to 





Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 111. Cf. Below. 1.A., IV., p. 329. 
319 Of 1911. 
491 of 1906. 
323 of 1913. 


26 of 1905. 

Vealeateuvara:Vievanatiie, Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 313. 
Fleet, 1.A., IV. p. 329. 

27 of 1911. 
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which Perumbarrappuliyir was in Valudalam-battu-usavadi 
that formed a subdivision of Vennaiyur-nadu in Rajajadhi- 
rajavalanadu.’ 

Sometimes the inscriptions mention merely one or two 
subdivisions. Thus the village of Suttamalligai that was 
Maslin by Ramappa Nayaka in Saka 1471 expired, 

aumya (A.D. 1549), is said to have belonged to Meygunrada- 
valanadu alias Naripallinadu in Magadai-mandalam on the 
southern bank of the river Pennadr.?, Raudakundi-sima was 
in Kelavadi-nadu which was a part of Hastinavati-valita, in 
Saka 1473 (A.D. 1551-2).2 This term valita seems to have 
been given to the district in which the capital city was 
situated. KurugGdda-sime in Saka 1478 (A.D. 1556-7) 
was the subdivision of Miganada-vénthe which was a part 
of the Hastinavati-valita.s But it is possible that other 
districts may also have been called by that name. An 
inscription dated Saka 1501 (A.D. 1579-80) informs us that 
the village of Kunrattur was situated in Perrumbakka- 
sirmai which belonged to Tirukkalukkunraparru in Mugan- 
dir-nidu, a subdivision of Amir-kéttam, a district of 
Padaividu-rajya in Jayangonda-Chdlamandalam.’ This order 
however is not seen in an inscription dated Saka 1514 (A.D. 
1592-3) which mentions Tirupputkuli in Damar-k6ttam 
which formed a part of Damar-nadu in Solingapura-parru, 
a subdivision of the Chandragiri-rajya in Jayangonda- 
Cholamandalam.* From the above we gather the following 
about the territorial divisions in the Karnataka and Tamil 
provinces of the Vijayanagara Empire: 

Divisions in the Karnataka Divisions in the Tamil lands 


Sthala Village 
| | 
Village( ?) Nadu or Simai 
Sima or Nadu Parru or Valanadu’ 
| | 
Valita or Vénthe Kottam 
| | 
Rajya(?) or Chavadi Mandalam or Rajyam 
272 of 1913. The cylic year Vishnu does not correspond. 
104 of 1906. 
C.P. No. 1 of 1914-15. 
212 of 1913. 
255 of 1909. 
208 of 1916. 


Whether the term valanddu was used outside Tondaimandalam has yet 
to be ascertained. B,A.S. : ss oo 
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Foreign travellers, who could not have been familiar 
with the detailed divisions of the Empire recorded in the 
inscriptions, have left to us some account of the larger 
provincial areas of the Hindu State. Paes relates the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘. . .Since he (the Emperor) has so many and such 
great lords in his kingdom, who, the greater part of them, 
have themselves revenues, I answer thus: These captains 
whom he has over these troops of his are the nobles of 
his kingdom; they are lords, and they hold the city, and 
the towns and villages of the kingdom; there are captains 
amongst them who have a revenue of a million and a 
million a half pardaos, others a hundred thousand par- 
daos, others two hundred, three hundred or five hundred 
thousand fpardaos, and as each has revenue so_ the 
king fixes for him the number of troops he must 
maintain, in foot, horse and_ elephants’’.’ It is 
evident from this that there was some _ system of 
gradation among the highest officials, and that the king 
was the master of all land. This is further corroborated 
by the evidence which Nuniz gives: ‘‘These nobles are 
like renters who hold all the land from the King .. .’’.? 
Then again: ‘‘During his feasts and the almsgiving to 
his temples all these captains, who are thus like renters, 
must always attend the court, and of those whom this 
King always has about him and by whom he is accom- 
panied in his court there are more than two hundred... 
These nobles are never suffered to settle themselves in 
cities or towns because they would there be beyond reach 
of his hand; they only go thither sometimes”’.’ 

Nuniz here seems to contradict Paes about the position 
which the nobles occupied in the political organization of 
Vijayanagara. Paes, as we have just remarked, informs us 
that the lords held ‘‘the city, and the towns and villages of 
the kingdom”’ and that, therefore, they could command im- 
mense revenues. Nuniz, however, is of opinion that the 
nobles were ‘‘never suffered to settle themselves in cities or 
towns’’. If we are inclined to believe Nuniz, we cannot 
account for the fact that, as he himself says, the nobles 
paid to the Emperor ‘‘every year sixty lakhs of rents as 

99 @ 


royal dues’’.6 Then, again, Nuniz mentions the King of 





1 Sewell, For. Emp. p. 280, op. cit. 
ae P- 373- 

id., P- 374- 
* Ibid., p. 373- 
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Bengapor (Bankapur), the King of Gasopa (Gérasoppe), the 
King of Bacanor (Barakir) the King of Calecu (Calicut ?), 
“‘and he of Batecal’’ (Bhatkal); and then he speaks of the 
“captains and lords of this kingdom of Bisnaga’’.' In the 
detailed list of ‘‘the officers of the King who go about the 
kingdom’’, Nuniz gives eleven names of the lords of Vija- 
yanagara.” But in another connection he affirms that there 
are ‘‘nine principal captains in the kingdom’’.* Further he 
writes: ‘‘In this way the kingdom of Bisnaga is divided 
between more than two hundred captains who are all 
heathen, and according to the lands and revenues that they 
have so the King settles for them the forces that they 
are compelled to keep up, and how much revenue they 
have to pay him every month during the first nine days 
of the month of September’’.* Evidently Nuniz confounds 
the tributary kings with the provincial viceroys, and these 
again with the minor nobles who were merely officials in 
the Government. This is clear from the manner in which 
he concludes about the ‘‘captains, who are thus like ren- 
ters’’. ‘‘But a concession is granted to the kings that are 
subject to him, namely they do not go to court unless they 
are summoned, and from their own cities they send to 
him their rents or tributes; yet the King of Bengapor (Ban- 
kapur) is obliged to be always in camp, and he goes to 
court twice in the year’’.® 

Since the narrative of Nuniz does not enlighten 
us on the question of the exact provinces into which 
the Vijayanagara Empire was divided, and on_ the 
topic of the tenure of office of the various provincial 
governors, we shall have recourse to the inscriptions which 
contain some useful details about the viceroys of Vijaya- 
nagara. But before we note them we may observe the 
remarks of two other travellers, which are also meagre, on 
the provincial divisions of Vijayanagara. Barbosa writes 
thus: ‘‘Beyond this river (called ‘Aliga’) commences the 
kingdom of Narsinga, which contains five very large pro- 
vinces, with a language of their own. One province is 
along the coast, and is called Tulinat (Tulu-nau); another 
has the name of Legni (Teliiga?) which confines with the 


Sewell, For. Emp., p. 374. 
Ibid., p. 384, seq. 

Ibid., p. 376. 

Tbid., p. 389. 

Ibid., p. 374, op. cit. 
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kingdom of Tissa (Orissa?); another is Canari (Kar- 
nataka ?), in which is the great city of Visenagar (Vijaya- 
nagara), and the other is Cholmendel (Chélamandalam), a 
kingdom which they call Tamul’’.*’ In a.p. 1639 Mandel- 
slo observed that the kingdom was divided into three pro- 
vinces. ‘‘This Country was heretofore divided into three 
Kingdoms, that is, Coromandel, Narsinga, and Bisnagar; 
but at present tis all subject to one Prince, who resides 
sometimes at Bisnagar, sometimes at Narsinga’’.” 
According to the computations of the late Mr. H. 
Krishna Sastri, who has given us a most complete account 
of the Viayanagara governors,’ there were six principal 
provinces in the Vijayanagara Empire. These were the 
following—the Udayagiri-rajya; the Penugonda-rajya 
which included within it the Gutti-rajya; the Araga-rajya 
or Male-rajya, or Chandragutti-rajya; the Muluvayi-rajya; 
the Barakiru-rajya, or Tuluva-rajya; and, finally, the Raja- 
gambhira-rajya.* With the aid df this classification, on 
which we have based our remarks on the provincial organi- 
zation of Vijayanagara, we may ascertain a few details about 
the viceroys, especially in connection with their tenure of 
office. The northern provinces, because of their proximity 
to the Muhammadan kingdoms, were naturally of greater 
importance, although im point of revenue it may be doubted 
whether they could vie with the more fertile regions of the 
southern or those of the western parts of the Empire. 
Udayagiri always claimed the greatest attention on the part 
of the rulers. When Tirumala in A.D. 1542 was given the 
charge of that province, it was called, according to 
Rev. Heras, the chief fortress under the royal throne of 
Vijayanagara.® Paes has some interesting details as to how 
these frontier fortresses were guarded. ‘‘In these passes on 
the frontier the king of Narsymga has a captain with a 
quantity of troops, but on the side of (Portuguese) India 


1 Barbosa, Stanley, pp. 78-9; Dames I, pp. 182-3. Here the river is 
called Ligua. Ibid. p. 181. 

7 Mandelslo, Travels Lib. II, p.94. (1669, 2nd ed.) There was no 
Vijayanagara city in the days of Mandelslo. He probably refers to Vellore 
and Penugonda: See supra, Ch. III, B.A.S. 

2A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 235, seq. 

* Ibid., p. 235, seq. 

* Heras, Aravidu, p. 29, The reference given here (to My. Arch. Rep. 
for 1920, p. 39) is wrong. The information relating to Tirumala cannot 
be traced in the My. Arch. Report. B.A.S. 
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he has none, except as I have said’’.’ The greater part of 
these northern provinces, as narrated above, was lost to the 
Hindus after the battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi. It was once 
assumed that the Vijayanagara Empire about that period 
was divided into six provinces, as a result of the fatal defeat. 
These were, according to Mr. Richards, Andhra, Karnata, 
Madura, Chandragiri, Gingee, and Tanjore.” But Tiru- 
malaraya in his Chkikadévardya Vamsdvali gives us the 
territorial divisions of the Empire after the death of Rama 
Raja. The author tells us that Yera Timma Raja, the 
younger brother of Rama Raja, made himself the ruler, 
setting aside the nominal sovereign Sadasiva Raya. After 
some time he changed his capital from Vidyanagara to Penu- 
gonda. Of his three sons Srirahga Raya was the viceroy 
of the whole Telugu country with his headquarters at 
Srirangapattana; and Venkatadri, the third son, over the 
Tundira, Chéla and Pandya countries, with Chandragiri as 
his centre.* 

Without dwelling at length on the history of any of 
these provinces, we may ascertain one or two details about 
the tenure of office of a viceroy. The province of Araga 
affords us some insight into this question. Araga as a 
provincial seat comes into prominence from the earliest days 
of Vijayanagara history. It was called, as we have said, 
the Araga or the Chandragutti or the Male-rajya. It com- 
prised the modern Shimoga district of the Mysore State 
and portions of North Kanara. Marappa, brother of 
Harihara Odeyar, was in charge of this province in A.D. 
1347. There is reason to believe, therefore, that Araga- 
rajya was at first under a prince of the royal family. Viri- 
panna Odeyar, also called Yadugiri, Udayagiri, and in one 
inscription Vandagiri, was the viceroy over Araga in A.D. 
1362.° 

The history of the viceroyalty of Viriipanna Odevar 
brings us to the second feature of the office of a provincial 
governor. This was the long tenure of office, presumably 
because of some unspecified political reasons or because of 
the inherent efficiency of the governor. There are at least 


Sewell, For. Emp. p. 244. 

Richards, Salem Gaz. I, p. 67. 

Chtkkadévaraya Varhsavalt, The Source, pp. 302-3. See Heras, Ara- 
vidu, pp. 255~7 for some observations on this point. 

E.C., Vill, Sb. 375, p. 65. 

ldid., Tl. 37, p. 170. 
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two instances of the prolonged career of a viceroy placed 
over Araga—that of a royal prince and that of a minister- 
general who belonged to a famous line of administrators. 
Yadugiri Viripanna, son of Bukka Raya, continued to be 
the viceroy over Araga from A.D. 1362 till about A.D. 1380." 
Another well known example of a ruler who continued to 
govern over Araga for about the same period is that of 
Viththanna Odeyar, (A.D. 1402-17), a Brahma-Kshariya, son 
of Bamma Raja and Viripambika, of the lineage of Saf- 
kappa and Rayappa.? But in these two instances it may 
be noted that, although both of them exercised jurisdiction 
for nearly eighteen years, yet the names of other viceroys 
continually appear within the period of their viceroyalty. 
Thus Madarasa in a.p. 1369, and again in A.D. 1377.° 
Sévanna Odeyar in A.D. 1369, Chikka Raya, the son of 
Harihara, in a.D. 1379 and A.D. 1381,° and Vira Vasanta 
Madhava in A.D. 1379 and A.D. 1380,° ruled over Araga. 
‘We can only suppose that some of these were merely 
deputies of the viceroy, although it appears strange, that 
the provincial ruler should have found it expedient to 
change his deputies in A.D. 1369 and in A.D. 1379. 
However that may be, Araga was placed under govern- 
ors whose families could boast of having held some of 
the highest posts in the kingdom. To such a family be- 
longed Rayanna Raja, whose descent is thus given in an 
inscription dated A.D. 1431: ‘‘Formerly, under Bukka Raya 
(omitting laudations) was the great minister Baichapa- 
dandanayaka; whose son was Mangappa-dandadhipa; his 
son, famous as the king of Mahishmati, was Baichapa- 
dandanayaka; whose son was Rayanna-Raya’’ who ruled 
over the Araga kingdom, the Hanagavadiya-Bhagada-nad 
of Anavéri-nad, and the Hoysala Honntru-nad.’ Another 
instance of a family which supplied hereditary governors 
was that of Rayappa from whom, as related above, was 
descended Viththanna. To this family of Raéyappa be- 


1 £.C., VU, Intr., p. 12: Tl. 1907, p. 206; T1. 28, p. 169; TI. 125, p. 187; 
E.C., VI. Kp. 30, p. 81; E.C., VIE, Tl. 114, p. 185; Tl. 167, p. 197. 
2 F.C., VI, Kp. 52-4; pp. 87-8; E.C., VU, Tl. 133, p.190; Tl. 130, 
p. 189; Tl. 148, p. 192. 
~ E.C., VI, Kp. 6, p. 77; E.C., VII, Sk. 35, p. 46. 
E.C. VI, Ti. 132, p. 189. Sdévanna Odeyar is called the son of 
Vira Marappa. 
E.C. VII, Hi. 84, p.175; £.C., Vi, Kp. 31, p. 81. 
E.C. VII, Hi. 84, p. 175; E£.C., VIIT, Sb. 152, p. 22. 
E.C. Vil, Sh. 71, p. 27. 
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longed Srigirinatha, who was also viceroy over Araga for 
about eighteen years (A.D. 1420-37).2. Since in A.D 1432 
Srigirinatha calls himself a Brahma-Kshatriya and the son 
of Rayappa Odeyar,? we may presume that he apparent- 
ly a brother of Vitthanna Odeyar.* There is an epi- 
graph which has been assigned to about the year A.D.. 1450 
by Rice.* If this could be accepted, Srigirinaétha must 
have had an _ unusually long tenure of _ office as 
viceroy over Araga-Gutti Eighteen Karhpana. However 
that may be, Srigirinatha’s eldest son Dévappa Dandadhipa 
was the ‘‘protector of the great Araga kingdom’’ from A.D. 
1463 till A.D. 1468.5 In a.pD. 1550, in the reign of Sadasiva 
Raya, ‘‘by his order, Keladi Sadasiva Raya Nayaka was 
ruling the Araga kingdom’’.* This governor had already 
come into some prominence in about A.D. 1524 in the Bana- 
vase Twelve Thousand,’ and in about A.D. 1545 seems to 
have been appointed as viceroy over Araga in conjunction 
with Rama Raya Nayaka.* But from a.b. 1550 till A.p. 
1566 he was the sole governor over Araga.® If his joint- 
rule over Araga from A.D. 1545 is also taken into account, 
Sadasiva Raya Nayaka’s viceroyalty over that important 
province extended over a period of about eighteen to twenty 
years. The family of Sadasiva Raya Nayaka is another 
example of a line that gave governors to the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 

But this system of enlisting members from select 
families was fraught with great danger to the Empire. 
The Keladi family itself proves our assertion. Till the 
year A.D. 1566 the epigraphs describing the charitable acti- 
vities of the viceroys are remarkable for their tone of 
submissiveness to the Central Government. Thus in an 
inscription dated A.D. 1566, we are told that ‘‘when (with 
titles) Sadasiva Raya Maharaya was in Vidyanagari called 
Hastinavati, ruling the kingdom. . .. And by his order 


1 E.C., VIII, Tl. 216, p. 210; Tl. 2, p. 161; Tl. 14, p. 165; TI. 33, p. 
169; Tl. 23, pp. 167-8; Tl. 175, p. 199; E.C., VI, Kp. 27, p. 80. 

2 E.C., VU, Tl. 23, p. 168. 

® Ibid., Intr., p. 12. 

* [bid., Tl. 155, p- 193. 

5 Ibid., Tl. 206, p. 209; Tl. 143, p. Ig1. 

* Ibid., Nr. 77, p. 160. 

' Ibid., Sb. 35, p. 7. 

* Ibid., Ti. 15, p. 166. 

* Ibid., Ti. 103, p. 184; Nr. 1, p. 120. 
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Immadi Sadasiva Raya Nayaka was ruling the Araga king- 
dom as his maégani..... **? The same is mentioned in 
an earlier inscription dated A.D. 15607. But in A.D. 1577 
his grandson Rama Raya Nayaka, ruling ‘‘the Araga-Gutti 
Sime, Barakiru, Mangaltru, and other kingdoms developed 
in succession’’, gave expression to the new spirit which was 
kindling in the hearts of the Keladi governors, in his 
account of the same mdgani which in A.D. 1566 Sadasiva 
Raya Nayaka is said to have ruled by the order of the 
Emperor Sadasiva Raya. ‘‘When (with titles) king Sada- 
Siva being in Vidyanagari . .. the follower of his orders, 
by his command—the Yadava—Murari, Kote-Kolahala 
establisher of the Visuddha-Vaidikadvaita-siddhanta, des- 
troyer of his opponents, devoted a Siva, Sadasiva Raya 
Nayaka, born in Keladi, celebrated in the world by the 
place name Keladi, having taken possession of the 
Gutti-sime, the Araga Eighteen Kampana, Barakiru, Man- 
galur, with their districts was ruling them ...’’* The 
change in the nature of fief expressed in the phrase ‘‘hav- 
ing taken possession’’ of the various principalities and in 
the string of titles appended to the name Sadiasiva Nayaka, 
must have come as an inevitable result of the battle of 
Rakshasa-Tangadi. Rama Raya Nayaka was discreet 
enough to proclaim that he ruled over the Araga-Gutti and 
other kingdoms ‘‘devolved in succession’’, under the hand 
of the Rajadhiraja Raja-paramésvara, Vira Pratapa, Vira 
Sriranga Raya Déva, Maharaya;* but it must have been 
apparent even to the latter that the province of Keladi had 
outgrown the loyalty of the days of Krishna Déva Raya 
the Great, and that viceroys like Rama Raya Nayaka, who 
showed signs of outward submission, had in fact encroached 
to a very large extent on the authority and name of the 
Vijayanagara Emperor. Indeed, or the principality of 
Keladi, which thus originated in a fief, lived beyond the 
days of the great Hindu Empire, the traditions of which 
it carried on long after the descendants of Sriranga Raya 
had relapsed into insignificance in their parent city of 
Anegundi. But the origin and growth of Keladi afford to 
later history one more example of the fundamental defect 
in the provincial organization of Vijayanagara. 


? £.C., VIII, Nr. 1, p. 126. 
* Ibid., Tl. 103, p. 184. 

* Ibid., Tl. 5, p. 162, 

* Ibid. 
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SECTION 4. Some Problems of the Vijayanagara Monarchs 
and how they were solved 


There have been two schools of thought, as already 
remarked,' about the administration of Vijayanagara. To 
steer clear of these divergent sets of opinions it is necessary 
that one should review very briefly a larga range of Vijaya- 
nagara activity in purely political matters, and examine the 
problems which confronted the Hindu rulers and the me- 
thods to which the monarchs had recourse to solve them. 

Of all the questions which the sons of Sangama and 
their successors had to solve,” that which was fraught 
with the greatest danger, at least so far as internal admini- 
stration was concerned, was the continual recurrence of civil 
wars, usurpations, and rebellions on the part of the princes 
and potentates placed over the different provinces of the 
Empire. A satisfactory settlement of the paramount pro- 
blem of guarding the northern parts of the Empire® was 
frustrated, to a great extent, by the fear of interminable 
civil wars. Internal strife was not uncommon during 
cettain periods of Vijayanagara history. The earliest signs 
of such civil commotion are seen in the years immediately 
following the reign of Harihara Raya II, under whom the 
kingdom seems to have reached the utmost limits and to 
have been firmly secured. The late Mr. T. Gopinatha 
Rao was the first to draw attention to the confusion which 
prevailed in the year A.D. 1404-5 when Bukka II and his 
brother Viripaiksha were both represented as ruling from 
the capital city. According to Mr. Gopinatha Rao, since 
the reign of Virupaksha (in A.D. 1404) ‘‘overlaps that of 
Bukka II’’, “it is not easy to explain how Virupaksha 
could have reigned in the same period, except on the sup- 
position that either Viripaksha was acting as a regent, or 
that he seized the throne from his brother Bukka II, ruled 
for a short time, and was dethroned by the partisans of 


: a Sect. 1. Verdict passed on Vijayanagara Administration in 
General. 

4 Supra, Ch. I, Sec. 2. The Needs of the Times. We shall not deal 
with the question of imperial defence which falls within the purview of politi- 
cal history, nor with that relating to the preservation of Hindu Dharma, since 
some phases of it will be discussed in the subsequent pages of this 
treatise. 3B.A.S. 

* See for example, how the Gajapati king Kapiléévara with the aid 
of the Muhammadans and Pandyas invaded Vijayanagara in S. 1391, (a.D. 
1469-74). Ep. Report for 1906, p. 64; A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 252. 

* A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 242. 
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Bukka II. This latter may have been in his turn ousted 
from the government by Dévariya I. Hence we might 
conclude that after the death of Harihara II there was a 
rapid succession of kings one after another, thus: Bukka IT, 
Viripaksha, Bukka II, once again, and Dévaraya I’’.’ 
Sewell, relying on the testimony of Nuniz, speaks of a 
period of confusion in Vijayanagara after the death of Déva 
Raya II.? 

This uphappy state of things was renewed on the 
death of Achyuta Raya when the powerful Rama 
Raja, the leader of the opposition, elevated Sadasiva Raya 
to the throne.? The reign of Achyuta Raya himself has 
been characterized by Nuniz as an age of decadence.‘ 
Things in Vijayanagara must indeed have been deplorable 
after the death of a king whom Firishtah calls ‘‘Shew Ray”’ 
since the Hindus were compelled to seek the aid of Ibrahim 
*Adil Shah I.° Firishtah evidently refers here to the con- 
fusion that prevailed in the capital on the unjustifiable 
death of the Emperor, Sadasiva Raya, at the hands of the 
intriguing brothers. Caesar Frederick confirms the evidence 
of Firishtah in these words: ‘‘... it is many years agone, 
since they got any there (i.e., diamonds found in a place 
‘sixe dayes journey from Bezeneger’) for the troubles that 
have been in that Kingdome. The first cause of this 
trouble was, because the sonne of this Temeragio had put 
to death the lawful King whom hee had in Prison, for 
which cause the Barons and Noblemen in that Kingdome 
would not acknowledge him to be their King, and by this 
means there are many Kings and great division in that 
Kingdome .. .’” 

Without commenting on the incompatibility of the 
evidence given by Caesar Frederick according to whom 
‘‘the sonne of this Temeragio had put to death the law- 
ful King’’, and that supplied by Firishtah, who says 
that ‘‘Timraj poisoned him’’ (i.e. the lawful ‘king), it is 
apparent that the capital was split into rival camps and that 
consequently there was some confusion in the kingdom. 


Gopinatha Rao, Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 300; Ep. Ind., XV, 
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The annoymous author of the life of St. Xavier relates the 
following: ‘‘There were several wars over the question of 
the succession to the throne; for there was no more issue 
of the royal family, and various nobles and leading chiefs 
of the kingdom did not acknowledge the one who is ruling 
at present’’. The shadows of civil war cast a gloom over 
the Empire. On Venkata Déva Raya’s death in about a.p. 
1614 there was again disturbance in the kingdom. This 
we gather from Barradas, who writes that ‘‘Jaga Raya’’, 
*‘Maca Raya’’ and ‘Tima Naique’’ refused to swear allegi- 
ance to the new Emperor, and that they were mainly 
instrumental in plotting against the latter in favour of the 
son of Jaga Raya.’ Jaggaya, the Gobtri chief, the Nayakas 
of Madura, and Gingee, the Pandyas of Tinnevelly and the 
Portuguese on one hand, and Prince Rama with the faith- 
ful Yachama Nayaka on the other, drowned the land in 
civil strife.° 

The second aspect of this question is in connection with 
usurpations. The most conspicuous instances of usurpation 
are those of the Saluva chief Nrisimha and of his general 
Narasa Nayaka. According to Nuniz, Saluva Nrisimha, 
whom he calls ‘‘Narsymgua’’, was responsible for the over- 
throw of the first dynasty. ‘‘One of his (of the king, whom 
Nuniz calls ‘Padearao’) captains who was called Narsym- 
gua, who was in some manner akin to him, seeing his mode 
of life, and knowing how ill it was for the kingdom that he 
should live and reign, though all was not yet lost, deter- 
mined to attack him and seize on his lands; which scheme 
he at once put into force’’.* Relying on the strength of 
the statement in an inscription of Immadi-Nrisimha, the 
son of Saluva, Nrisitmha, that the latter ‘‘with the aid otf 
his sword defeated all’’ and became a sdrvabhauma or, 
emperor, Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu concludes that it points 
‘‘unmistakably to his usurpation of the Karnata throne’’.® 
The same writer characterizes the usurpation by Sdaluva 
Nrisimha and Narasa Nayaka, the Tuluva general, as 
double usurpation.® It is generally accepted that Narasa 


1 Heras, Avravidu, p. 252. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 218, 224 seq. 

* S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayakes, Intr., p. 19. 

‘ Sewell, ibid., p. 306. 

* Ep. Ind., VIl, p. 79. See also Venkoba Rao, Vydsaydgicharitam, 
Intr., pp. Ixxxv-Ixxxvi, 44. , 

* Ep. Ind., ibid., pp. 78-9. 
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Nayaka supplanted the dynasty of the Sdluvas by a line 
of kings of a purely Tuluva stock. The remarks of Wil- 
son in this connection still hold good, although it cannot 
be maintained with him that the illustrious Krishna Déva 
Raya also usurped the throne.?, Another instance of usurp- 
ation is that already referred to by Caesar Frederick in his 
description of the tyrant brothers who kept the rightful 
king (Sadfsiva Raya) in prison and who ultimately ushered 
in the Aravidu dynasty in Vijayanagara history.® 

A third turn which this thorny question took was in 
the shape of rebellion. A united front against foreign 
enemies was an imperative necessity, but such a common 
line of defence meant the unification of the various con- 
flicting elements in the land. This was however incompati- 
ble with the power and prestige of the ancient families, 
some of which could trace their annals to the early ages 
of south Indian history. There were also the demands 
of unruly tribes that had occupied various parts of the 
country, especially those areas covered with jungle and 
mountains in the western parts of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
A locality which was geographically an ideal centre for 
the forest tribes was the Araga or Male-rajya mentioned 
above. Here during the reign of Déva Raya I there was 
a serious Bédar incursion. We shall presently describe 
how it was quelled. On Narasa Nayaka’s death there seems 
to have been a widespread disaffection in some quarters. 
The Tuluva province was almost in revolt; the Gajapatis 
of Orissa had besieged Kondavidu and Udayagiri; the 
Sultan of Bijapur had launched an attack on the northern 
frontier; and a powerful Hindu ruler within the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire had raised the standard of revolt.‘ This 
last chief was the Ganga Raja of Ummatttr, one of whose 
titles was “‘chief lord of the Hoysala kingdom’’.* Evident- 
ly the Ummattir chieftains considered themselves as the 
only protectors of the Hoysala-vamsa, and, therefore, could 
not tolerate the imperialistic designs of the Vijayanagara 
monarchs. The Ganga Raja rebelled in about A.D. 1510. 
In the reign of Achyuta Raya the growing’ strength of the 
Vijayanagara Empire must have been as much a matter of 


But read Saletore, 1.4., XLII, pp. 1-11. 
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annoyance to some of the southern governors who were 
thinking of aggrandizement as it was a source of fear to 
some of the ancient royal families on the Malabar coast. 
This is evident from the expedition which was led in the 
times of Achyuta Raya against the recalcitrant viceroy Vira 
Narasithha, and the subsequent campaigns so successfully 
conducted in the Tiruvadi-rajya or Travancore country.’ 
While the monarch’s attention was thus diverted in the 
south, a powerful party led by three brothers, who claimed 
to be sons-in-law of Krishna Déva Raya himself or of his 
third brother, Ranga, was sowing seeds of dissension in 
the capital.” 

The reign of Sadasiva Raya was an era of the most 
fatal complications. Firstly, there were the incursions by 
the ruler of Travancore into the ancient Pandyan territory. 
Then there was the menace of a great danger on the Fishery 
Coast of the south where the Portuguese, committed to a 
policy of conquest for the sake of the Cross, were coming 
into conflict with the political and religious stability of the 
Hindu Empire. Thirdly, as narrated above, there was the 
fact of the rise of the same powerful leaders of the rival 
parties in the capital, whose proud demeanour with foreign 
ambassadors was in no small measure responsible for the 
spark that kindled the smouldering fires of Hindu-Moham- 
madan antipathy into the greatest and saddest catastrophe 
ever witnessed in the history of southern India. This was 
the last and the most extraordinary disaster in the reign 
of Sadasiva Raya—the battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi. 
Whether the poor monarch was in any way responsible 
for the subversion of the Hindu Empire cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. Although it is not possible to agree 
with Sewell when he says that the nobles proclaimed their 
independence in the anarchy which followed that great con- 
flict,’ yet it cannot be gainsaid that the battle of Rakshasa- 
Tangadi shook the Hindu Empire as no other terror had 
done in its history. This great battle forms a subject by 
itself, and we intend to discuss and describe it in a separate 
dissertation. Meanwhile we may be permitted to recount 
the effect it had on the fate of the Vijayanagara Empire.‘ 


1S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayaks, Intr., pp. 11-12. 
2 Ibid., p. 12. 

> Sewell, For. Emp., p. 209. 

* Supra, Chapter IIT. 
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What the relatives of the gallant old Hindu Regent did on 
hearing the reports of the great disaster is told to us, as 
already remarked, by Caesar Frederick in A.D. 1567. They 
fled, taking with them as their prisoner the Emperor 
Sadasiva.2 We have likewise dwelt on the revolt of the 
northern provinces of Adéni, Bankapur, Dharwar, Jerreh, 
Chandragutti, Karur and Tirukal, and on the rebellion of 
the chieftain of Karkala in Tuluva.? The insecurity which 
prevailed over some parts of the Vijayanagara Empire is 
shown in the deplorable fate that befell poor Caesar 
Frederick on the outskirts of Ank6la in A.D. 1567.2 Thai 
same eye-witness, as we have seen, relates the dishonest 
though dire methods to which the Hindu monarch had re- 
course in raising a force of cavalry. Finally, we saw 
the administrative changes which Tirumala undertook to 
revive the stability of the Hindu Empire. 

The new Government, however, unwittingly added to 
the number of its problems by the murder of the innocent 
Emperor Sadasiva Raya. This political blunder is as 
difficult to account for as the other grave error they made 
in transferring the headquarters ‘‘from the front line at 
Vijayanagara to the second at Penukonda’’.* We confess 
that the political reshuffling of the Vijayanagara provinces 
was a measure which was not entirely without its own 
advantages. To their exultant enemies it was a sign of 
the vigour that was still left in the Hindus; to the latter 
it was another opportunity of consolidating the shorn glories 
of their Empire. Tirumala’s division of the provinces gave 
up all hopes of the northern districts, which had proved 
to be the bane of the Hindu rulers, and made it appear as 
if the ruler had consciously redistributed the areas with an 
eye towards the linguistic affinities of the people. The 
Rev. Heras says in this connection: ‘‘The division being 
naturally made according to the three great different races 
of the Empire, a great administrative success in each part 
could reasonably be expected; and the Viceroys being of 
the royal blood, and in this case sons of the Sovereign 
himself, the fear of rebellion was reduced, since they were 
bound to be very loyal to the Emperor their father’’.® But 


* Caesar Frederick, Purchas, X, p. 93, op. cit. 
4 Heras, Avavidu, p. 243, op. cit. 
‘on eo bree Pp. 99-100, op. cit. 
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it may be doubted whether it was ever so, since we have 
no evidence to prove that the Hindus in or about A.D. 1567 
were swayed to such an extent by motives of racial fusion 
in the wake of a political disaster. Tirumala’s arrange- 
ment was ‘“‘justified at the time but was pregnant with 
consequences fatal to the unity of the Empire’’.’ 

The fact that the viceroys at the inception of the classifi- 
cation Were of royal blood is in itself no justification for de- 
fending Tirumala’s threefold division. His times were 
certainly not those in which Harihara Odeyar and Bukka 
Raya I lived: then the motive force which drove out all 
ideas of insubordination from the minds of the powerful 
viceroys, who were, in most instances, princes of the royal 
family, was the fact that it was impossible to rise against 
the sons of Safigama and their successors who had credit- 
ably withstood the attack of their enemies; now in A.D. 
1569 their subordinates were conscious of the plain fact 
that the Vijayanagara monarch had ignominiously failed te 
defend the honour of their country against the descendants 
of the very same enemies. Heras in defending Tirumala’s 
action further says: ‘‘But this apprehension (i.e., of rebel- 
lion on the part of the viceroys) was never realised, since 
the viceroyalties ceased to exist after half a century’’.? It 
is difficult to follow the meaning which the learned writer 
wants to convey: the disappearance of the viceroyalties 
after half a century, and, we may incidentally add, the 
growing strength of the rulers like the Nayakas of Madura 
and Tanjore, are in themselves a proof of the inadequacy 
of the new arrangement to meet the demands of the times. 
This threefold division of Tirumala, as will be made clear 
in the short review of rebellions which will follow, plainly 
indicated that his Government had failed to grasp the key- 
note of the whole situation—the need for levelling down 
the authority of the various viceroys placed over the different 
provinces, and centering it in the hands of the monarch 
at the capital. In fact, Tirumala’s political experiment 
struck at the root of that centralization which had been 
the characteristic feature of the government of Krishna 
Déva Raya the Great. The reverses which the Hindus 
suffered on the battlefield of Rakshasa-Tangadi had indeed 


+S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayaks, Intr., p. 46. 
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changed the nature of the times, and unfortunately clouded 
the political sagacity of the Hindu rulers. 

The spirit of unrest soon manifested itself in Mysore, 
where the Vijayanagara viceroy was confronted with a re- 
bellion. ‘‘In a.p. 1571 Heri (Hiriya?) Chamaraj succeeded 
to the government of the State. He was probably one of 
these princes of Kanara who did not pay homage to the 
new dynasty on account of the murder of Sadasiva. It is 
stated that he evaded payment of his tribute to the Viceroy 
of Seringapatam’’. He drove out, Heras continues, the 
collectors of the royal tribute from Mysore, but was fortu- 
nate enough to evade arrest at the hands of the royal 
emissaries, and ‘‘continued with impunity to withhold all 
payment of tribute’’.’ 

“In the reign of Periya-Virapa Naicker (A.D. 1516) the 
king of Mavalivanam came with hostile intent, placed a 
fortified camp before Manamathurai and Kalaiyar-covil’’,? 
but, as we shall presently relate, the Vijayanagara viceroys 
were still loyal and powerful enough to defend the interests 
of the Empire against unruly chieftains. The troubles in 
the reign of Ranga Raya I, were many: there was the 
revolt on the west coast, the rebellion of the Maravar and 
Kallar tribes in the south, and the Muhammadan danger 
in the north.* Venkatapati Déva I’s reign was also pregnant 
with grave problems in the shape of the rebellion of Virappa 
Nayaka, the ruler of Madura, and the defection of Tiru- 
mala, the eldest son of Rama, and his march to Sriranga- 
pattana.* The Nayaka of Gingee, Krishnappa Niayaka, 
also added to the trouble by revolting against Venkatapati 
Raya II.° The Tanjore Nayaka showed unmistakable signs 
of insubordination in about A.D. 1595.° Finally the 
Nandyala chief called Krishna Raja raised the banner of 
revolt.’ 

The reigns of Ranga Raya I and Venkatapati Raya II, 
therefore, witnessed the fundamental defect of Tirumala’s 


1 Heras, Aravidu, p. 202. 

* Taylor, O.H.MSS., TI, p. 25. Heras speaks of the king of Mavali- 
puram, and places the event in about a.p. 1583. ibid., pp. 284-5. 

° A.S.R. for 1911-2, pp. 183-5; Heras, ibid., pp. 267-9. 
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political reorganization. It may not be far wrong to say 
that as yet there was no sign of an actual dismemberment 
of the Vijayanagara Empire. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the greatness of the Empire was noticed 
even by foreigners. In A.D. 1608-11 William Finch remark- 
ed thus: ‘‘Alongst the seaside towards the Cape is the 
mightie king of Bezeneger (Vijayanagar), under whom the 
Portugals hold Saint Thome and Negapatan, but are not 
suffered to build a castle’. But the political shiftings of 
the great feudatories in the southern and central parts of 
the Empire? told sadly on its future life. In A.D. 1614 the 
Government was again faced with the problem of revolt. 
This time it was, as we have remarked above, the Gobbiri 
chief who rose against the Emperor.* To Tirumala’s 
administrative changes alone can we attribute the insub- 
ordination of Tirumala Nayaka and the ruler of Mysore in 
the reign of Sriranga Raya,‘ which eventually led to the 
disappearance of the Vijayanagara monarchs from the 
political stage of south Indian history, relegating the old 
line of kings to the position of petty chieftains in! the city 
of Anegundi. ; 

These were the problems which the Vijayanagara rulers 
had to solve since the time when they had assumed the reins 
of government as the Hindu Swratrdnas (Sultans) of the 
south. That they continued to wield undisputed authority 
for more than fwo and a half centuries is a fact which is 
to be attributed, among other things, to the methods which 
they adopted to combat the above mentioned grave dangers 
to the Hindu State. These methods may now be enumer- 
ated. The first problem with which we have to deal, ex- 
cluding that which refers to the foreign policy of Vijaya- 
nagara, concerns the civil wars and wars of succession. 
This recurring evil was to a large measure obviated by the 
two-fold means of appointing princes of the royal blood as 
viceroys and by a system of joint-rule. In appointing 
princes as governors over distant provinces, the Vijaya- 
nagara rulers unintentionally gave expression to the precept 
of Sukrachaérya which'runs thus: ‘‘He (the king) should 
station them (the heirs and princes) in various quarters by 


2 William Finch in Foster, Early Travels in India, p. 182. 
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paying them one-fourth of the royal revenues or make them 
governors of provinces’’... We cannot, however, determine 
the revenue that was assigned to the viceroys of Vijaya- 
nagara, although we have, as related elsewhere, cited the 
evidence of Nuniz as to the income of some of the powerful 
lords of the kingdom. 

The other turn which this method took was singular in 
the sense that it won the confidence not only of princes 
but of the people as well. There are some famous 
examples of joint-rule in Vijayanagara history. The first 
relates to the early years when the sons of Sangama gave 
public demonstration to the spirit of solidarity which 
characterized the Hindus in the face of common danger. 
An inscription in Tamil dated a.D. 1346 gives us the fol- 
lowing information: ‘‘Then Mahamandalésvaras, subduers 
of hostile kings, champions over kings who break their 
word, sri-Vira Ariyappa Udaiyar and Bukkanna Udaiyar 
were ruling the Earth’’.? Another inscription of the same 
date, also in Tamil, begins thus: ‘‘The following is the 
order with the royal seal issued by (with titles) sri-Hariy- 
appa Udaiyar and Muttanna (i.e., Bukkanna) Udaiyar to 
the inhabitants of Tékkal-nadu’’.* An inscription dated 
A.D. 1386 records the same titles and continues to 
state that ‘‘Vira Hariappa Odeyar Bukkanna Odeyar 
was ruling a secure kingdom’’.* Mr. Krishna Sastri 
has discussed the question of Vijaya’s having been 
co-regent with his father Déva Raya I for two or three 
years prior to Saka 1343 (A.D. 1421-2); and of Vijaya’s 
joint-rule with his son Déva Raya II from Saka 1342 (a.p. 
1421-2) till Saka 1346 (A.D. 1424-5)'. According to him 
Viripaksha Raya also ‘‘appears to have continued to rule 
jointly with his son ‘Padea Rao’ almost until the actual 
usurpation of the throne by the minister Saluva Nrisimha 
Raja’’.® 

From the following inscription, dated A.D. 1524, in which 
two officials assign the customs of a village for the merit 
of Krishna Déva Raya and of the heir-apparent Prince 


1 Sukraniti, 1, ll. 697-8, p. 47. 
2 £.C., IX, Bn. 59, p.12. See Krishna Sastri, A.S.R. for 1907-8, 
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Tirumala, it may reasonably be concluded that the Emperor 
must have associated his son with himself as joint-ruler in 
about A.D. 1524. The epigraph records: ‘‘. .. for the 
service of jewels of (the god) Tiruvengalésvara of Magadi, 
—in order that merit might be Krishna-riya-mahiraya,— 
Tirumarasa of that matha granted (the customs and tools 
in god’s villages) for the god’s treasury (specified details) 
. . . And seeing this, Timmanna-dannayaka . . . granted 
(specified) customs and tolls that had previously been paid, 
for the same god’s treasury, in order that merit might be 
to Tirumala Raya’’.’ 

This seems to prove, on the whole, Nuniz’s observations 
to the effect that Krishna Déva Raya ruled together with 
his son (Prince Tirumala) for some time. Nuniz however 
does not give us the name of the prince but relates the 
following: that the great Emperor after his brilliant victory 
over the Muhammadans, ‘‘desiring to rest in his old age 
and wishing his son to become King when he died, he 
determined to make him king during his lifetime, the boy 
being six years old and the King not knowing what 
would happen after his death. Whereupon he abdicated 
his throne and all his power and name, and gave it all to 
his son, and himself became his minister, and Salvatinica 
who had held that office became his counsellor. ... And 
so far did King Crisnarao go that after he had given the 
kingdom to his son, he himself did obeisance to him. 
With these changes the King made great festivals which 
lasted eight months, during which time the son of the 
King fell sick of a disease of which he died’’.* But Nuniz 
contradicts himself when in a later passage he tells us 
that the prince was ‘‘only one of the age of eighteen 
months’’.® 

Closely allied to these methods of combating the fears 
of civil wars and wars of succession were two other measures 
directed specially against the dangers of usurpation. These 
grouped round the important questions of appointing the 
yuva-raja. In the Sukrantti we have the following about 
the crown prince: ‘‘The ruler should select as Crown 
Prince the dffspring of the legally married wife who can 
perform the tasks of the State without idleness. He may 
select as Crown Prince his uncle younger than himself or 
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younger brother, or son of his elder brother, his own son, 
or one treated as son, or an adopted child, or daughter’s 
son or sister’s son successively according to failure’’.* The 
importance of the crown prince has been thus summed up 
by the same authority: ‘“‘The Crown Prince and the Body 
of Councillors are the hands of a monarch. They are also 
known to be his eyes and ears, in each case right and left 


$93 2 


respectively’’. 

We have no data which could enable us to compare 
Vijayanagara theory with that of the mediaeval canonist 
on this particular point, but we know that the monarchs 
of the south appointed members of the royal family 
as crown princes. An inscription dated a.D. 1378, after 
tracing the traditional descent of the sons of Sangama, 
says that the eldest Hariappa, ‘‘appointed his younger 
brother Bukka Raja as yuva-rdja’’.* It is not impossible 
that Bukka I appointed his son Chikka Kampana Odeyar as 
yuva-raja. This is inferred from the following consider- 
ations: an inscription from Chamarajanagara describes 
Bukka I thus: Bukkanna-vodeyaru prithvirajjyava mddu- 
vakdladalu. It is dated Saka-varusha 1290 neya Kilaka- 
samvatasarada Vayasaka (Vaisékha)—Ba. 5 S6. Sravana- 
nakshatrada-subha-ydgadalu.* This corresponds but for the 
week-day to Sunday, the 7th May, a.p. 1368.5 At the same 
time we have Vira Bukkanna Odeyar’s son Chikka Karh- 
pana Odeyar prithvi-rajjyam-geyvutt-iddalli. This epi- 
graph is also dated Saka-varusha 1290 neya Kilaka-samvat- 
sarda Jéshtha-su. 10 lu.* (A.D. 1368, May, Saturday 27th).’ 
Since Bukka Raya I was still ruling ini A.D. 1369,° and since 
there is no evidence of dissensions among the founders or 
their near relatives, it may be concluded that Chikka 
Kampana is mentioned in A.D. 1368 in the capacity, of yuva- 
raja. As regards the reign of Déva Raya I, Wilson re- 
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marked long ago thus:—‘. ... his grants begin three 
years before those of his predecessors terminate. This cir- 
cumstance recurs in the succeeding reign, making it proba- 
ble that the practice prevailed, which was common in the 
remote periods of Hindu history, of a monarch’s associating 
with him towards the close of his reign, his son and suc- 
cessor as Yuvaraja or Caesar’’.*’ About later Vijayanagara 
history we are told in the Vasucharitamu that Srirahga 
Raya was nominated yuva-rdja by Tirumala Raya.’ 

The Vasucharitamu also incidentally informs us of the 
other method adopted by the Vijayanagara monarchs to avert 
the dangers of civil war. And that was in connection with 
abdication. After making his second son (Ranga II) his 
heir-apparent, Tirumala eventually retired altogether from 
politics. ‘‘This abdication by Tirumala is also hinted in 
the Srutirafijani, a commentary on Gitagévinda, of which 
Tirumala was himself the supposed author. We are here 
told that Tirumala placed the heavy burden of administra- 
tion on his four sons of high character and (retired from 
the kingdom) in order to keep company with the best of 
the learned and their learning’’.* In the provincial govern- 
ments, too, this method was imitated by the viceroys. On 
the abdication of Achyuta Nayaka of Tanjore, his son 
Raghunatha Nayaka was crowned by Govinda Dikshita.‘ 

How Venkata II, in about a.p. 1614 appointed Prince 
Ranga as his successor is described by Barradas: ‘“Three 
days before his death, the King, leaving aside, as I say, 
this putative son, called for his nephew Chica Raya, in 
presence of: several of the nobles of the kingdom and extend- 
ed towards him his right hand on which was the ring of 
state, and put it close to him, so that he should take it 
and should become his successor in the kingdom. With 
this the nephew, bursting into tears, begged the King to 
give it to whom he would, and that for himself he did not 
desire to be king, and he bent low, weeping at the feet 
of the old man. The King made a sign to those around 


1 Wilson, As. Res. XX, pp. 8-9. 
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him that they should raise the prince up, and they did so; 
and they then placed him on the King’s right hand, and 
the King extended his own hand so that he might take 
the ring. But the prince lifted his hands above his head, 
as if he already had divined how much ill fortune the ring 
would bring him, and begged the King to pardon him if 
he wished not to take it. The old man then took the ring 
and held it on the point of his finger, offering it the second 
time to Chica Raya, who by the advice of the captains 
present took it, and placed it on his head and then on his 
finger, shedding many tears. Then the King sent for his 
robe, valued at 200,000 cruzados, the great diamond which 
was in his ear, which was worth more than 600,000 cruza- 
dos, his earrings, valued at more than 200,000 and his 
great pearls, which are of the highest price. All these 
royal insignia he gave to his nephew Chica Raya as being 
his successor, and as such he was at once proclaimed. 
While some rejoiced, others were displeased’’.’ 

A fifth method meant to minimize the miseries of civil 
war refers to the appointing of a regent. Firishtah speaks 
of Timraj as managing the affairs of the State, evidently 
in his capacity as regent, during the regency of a certain 
‘‘Shewa-Ray”’ in about A.D. 1491-92.2, The rule of a re- 
gent was sometimes marked by severe repression. Salaka 
Timma, for instance, seems to have inaugurated such a 
policy.* But a Vijayanagara regent could also be liberal. 
Rama Raja was, for example, a regent of this type. 
Niccolao Manucci in his Storia do Mogor (A.D. 1653-1708) 
has the following interesting remarks to make in connection 
with Rama Raja’s generosity: ‘‘It seems to me that the 
reader will be pleased if I insert some account of the empire 
of Narsinga (Nar Singh), of the Hindi race, whose court 
was in the Karnatik. More than two hundred years ago 
there reigned an emperor called Ramrajo (Ram Rajah), 
who was so generous that it is remarked in the chronicles 
that he never refused any favour asked. He confirmed any 
grant he made by a record on golden plates. Up to this 
day the Portuguese preserve one of these plates for a gift 
to them by the said Ram Rajah of the city of Sai Thome. 
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Owing to the liberality of this emperor his fame spread, 
and many men of different nations resorted to him and 
entered his service, principally foreigners. He gave them 
pay, and confined to them offices of profit’’.' 

But it is not to be imagined that the liberality 
of the regents sometimes did not take the shape of 
material aid which they gave to their relatives. The 
reign of Rama Raja was eventful in many _ ways. 
The fact that even Manucci, whose _ narrative is 
mainly concerned with the Mughals, was struck by the 
rather extravagant stories of Rama Raja’s granting gifts 
on plates of gold suggests that the fame of the Hindu ruler 
might have travelled beyond the limits of his worst enemies, 
the Sultans of the Dekhan, into northern India. This 
popular conception of the generosity of the great Regent 
is, we admit, not altogether incredible. But at the same 
time we have to remember that Rama Raja, according to 
Firishtah, aimed at giving the highest honours to members 
of his own family. Firishtah says the following: ‘“‘By 
degrees raising his own family to the highest rank, and 
destroying many of the ancient nobility, Ramraj aspired 
to reign in his own name, and intended totally to extirpate 
the race of Shew Ray’’.?. This explains the rise to power 
of Rama Raja’s nephew, Mahdmandalésvara Komara 
Kondarajayyadéva Maha-arasu; of the Regent’s cousin 
Viththala, who became the viceroy of the south; of Jillella 
Rangapati Rajayyadéva Maharaja, who was related to the 
Regent on his mother’s side, and who became the governor 
of Ramadtrga-sima; of Siddhiraja Timma Raja, also 
a nephew of Rama Raja; and of Rama Raja’s own son 
Krishnarajayyan, who ruled over Tanjore.* In view of the 
fact that, as we have seen, the sons of Safgama themselves 
had set an example of elevating their relatives to high rank 
in the government, and that it was an age in which the 
personal element counted for much as regards the success 
or failure of a ruler, Rama Raja’s desire to strengthen the 
position of the house of Aravidu by bringing in the fore- 
front members of his own family may, perhaps, to a certain 
extent be justified. 


1 Manucci, Storia do Mogor, II], p. 97; Heras, Avavidu, p. 36. 
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We now turn to the other great problem with which the 
Vijayanagara monarchs had to deal. This was rebellion. 
From the examples we have already cited’ of the stringent 
measures passed by Rajaraja III, in a.p. 1230, and by an 
unidentified Jatavarman Sundara Pandya as regards traitors 
to the State and Brahman rebels respectively, it is obvious 
that the State took the counsel and aid of the people, and 
that it assigned to the village temples fines realized from 
culprits and from the sale of their property. We cannot 
determine to what extent the monarchs of Vijayanagara 
maintained the tradition of the Tamil rulers of assigning 
to the treasury of local temples money which the State got 
from offenders. There is nothing strange in Vijayanagara 
kings ignoring this custom when we remember that their 
age was practically one of centralization—at least till the 
days of the great conflict—, and that they themselves, as 
well as their subordinates, gave munificent grants to the 
temples which may have made extraneous gifts in the, shape 
of fines from guilty persons unnecessary. 

However that may be, we have the fact of the 
people helping the Government in suppressing great 
disturbances. Thus, for example, according to a 
viragal which may be assigned to the reign of Déva 
Raya I,? there was much excitement in the Araga- 
rajya which was then under the jurisdiction of Viranna 
Odeyar. ‘‘A leading man there, Boleya Mummey-Nayaka, 
having slaughtered all over the country, carried off pri- 
soners, and was causing many and great disturbances and 
famine in the kingdom, the king being anxious about the 
disturbances thus created, gave an order saying: ‘the Beda 
must be brought to proper order (d-Bédarige takka ajneyanu 
maduvudu endu niriipavanu chittayisidar). Viranna Odeyar 
raising the army and coming against that Béda, gave order 
in Anevari-nad to assemble any number of horse and foot 
. . . Angada-Rajammalla-maha-prabhu, the Hallinad Ke- 
yuru-nadiga (with various epithets) and the people of Hara- 
talu, Modtr, Kallir, Kelale, Danamila, with Haritala- 
Médi-gauda’s son Muda-gauda, and Bomma-déva-gauda’s 
younger brother Tiraka-gauda, assembling horse and foot, 


2 Supra, Part II, Section 2, of this Chapter. 
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went and presented themselves before Viranna Odeyar, and 
said: ‘We are not breakers of the word we have given; 
Vira Pratépa Harihara-mahdraya’s great minister Gundapa- 
dannnayaka gave us the title of Champion over the three 
kings (mivaru-rdyara-ganda)’. ‘So that this title shall be 
sung (in songs) in such manner will I break and put down 
the Béda’s force,’—thus saying (on the date specified) 
Tiraka-gauda, taking sword and shield, broke and put 
down the hostile force, slew and knocked down the leaders, 
and himself gained svarga’’.’ 

Boleya Mummeya Nayaka was a Bédar chieftain, and 
as such might have been naturally expected to create 
commotion in the Araga-rajya. But the Vijayanagara mon- 
archs had to deal with persons who committed graver 
offences of the type of those made by Kachapa Nayaka of 
Adavani, a subordinate of Saluva Narasinga, who is sup- 
posed to have made common cause in Saka 1420 (A.D. 1498- 
g),” with the Muhammadans; or of those perpetrated by the 
powerful vassals of Mysore and of the south, whom Krishna 
Déva Raya the Great brought to reason soon after. The 
two chiefs Nagama Nayaka and Vira Narasimha Sellappa 
were apprehended and reduced to subjection,’® although it 
must be admitted that with the latter the forces of Vijaya- 
nagara were not completely successful. The rebel leader 
managed to escape into the state of Travancore. Krishna 
Déva Raya, however, as related elsewhere, crushed Najfija 
Raja Odeyar, tht chief of Ummattir, by storming the fort- 
ress of Sivanasamudra. According to Dr. Liiders ‘‘the 
taking of Sivanasamudra, at any rate, appears to have 
been the first military success in Krishnaraya’s career’’.* 

The complications brought about by the flight of Vira 
Narasimha Sellappa into Travancore and the encroachment 
of the ruler of that state on the Pandya country already 
referred to, could only be solved by sending an expedition 
against both of them. Hence we have Rama Rajayya 
Viththala’s campaigns in Travancore for about ten years.°* 


2 E.C., VU, Nr. 29, p. 132, text, p.355. See also Ep. Ind., XV, 


14. 

2 Ep. Ind., XIX, p.90; 719 of 1917. See also Firishtah, Briggs, The 
Rise., III, p. 348. 

* S. K. Aiyangar in Satyanatha, Nayaks, Intr., p. 11. 

* Liiders Ep. Ind., VII, p. 18; See also My. Arch. Report for 1914-15, 
p- 60; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 130. 

* S. K. Aiyangar, ibid, Intr., p. 14; Heras, Aravidu, p. 118. 
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We have no definite evidence about the method by which 
the Hindus combated the other great problem—the Portu- 
guese peril, particularly in the south, where the Christian 
missionaries were actively engaged in the conversion of a 
large number of the Paravars of the coast.’ It may be 
doubted whether the Hindu rulers in their anxiety to main- 
tain friendly relations with the Portuguese had not gone 
beyond the bounds of political prudence in allowing them 
too great a latitude in the south, especially when we realize 
the fact that the monarchs of Vijayanagara, since the days 
of the sons of Safigama, had unequivocally stood for the 
maintenance and preservation of the Hindu Dharma. This, 
we confess, is a debatable point, and it falls within the 
scope of the foreign policy of Vijayanagara. 

We can only remark here that the Hindu_ rulers 
have left no proof of how they understood and solved the 
question of the powerful Portuguese in the south. Their 
attitude towards rebellious chieftains, even after the reign 
of Krishna Déva Raya the Great, was, however, not so 
indecisive. A prominent example of a chieftain being 
punished is that of Kempe Gauda of Bengaluru. This 
chief in about A.D. 1558 was imprisoned by Rama Raja 
for exceeding the powers of a feudal lord and coining 
Bhire-Déva-pagodas.? Rebellion was sometimes followed 
by forfeiture of the fief. Thus in A.D. 1516 the territory 
of the Paleyagara of Mavalivanam was annexed to the 
province of Madura by Virappa Nayaka.* The troubles in 
the reign of Ranga Raya I entangled that monarch in a 
series of complications with foreign rulers. For the time 
being, the dangers during the days of Venkatapati Déva 
Il were bridged by the reassertion of governmental 
authority over Madura, the formation of the viceroyalty 
of Srirangapattana under Raja Odeyar, and the timely 
assistance which Raghunatha Nayaka gave to the State in 
averting an invasion by the Sultan of Golkonda.*‘ 

Rebellions were to a certain degree prevented by the 
periodical tours of the rulers. The Chéla king had already 
set this example, and the Vijayanagara monarchs continued 





2 §. K. Aiyangar, in Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 14; Heras, Aravidu, p. 119, 
and passim. 

* Puttaiya, Q.J.M.S., XIII, p. 724 seq.; Heras, ibid., pp. 183-4. 

* Taylor, O.H. MSS., Il, p. 25, op. cit., Heras, tbid., pp. 284-5, op. 
cit. 

“S. K. Aiyangar, ibid., Intr., pp. 17-18; Heras, ibid., pp. 308-9, 
403- 
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it." During these tours the rulers rarely, failed ta visit the 
famous temples. As related elsewhere, Rajaraja III in a.p. 
1235 visited the Tiruvorriyir temple on the occasion of the 
Tiruvavanittirunal festival (held in August-September), 
when he was present at the music by one of the dancing- 
girls in the style called agamargam.’ In Vijayanagara 
history we have some well known examples of rulers who 
went on tours. Saluva Vira Nrisimhéndra, who ‘‘was equal 
io his father (Saéluva Nrisimhéndra) in liberality,’? we are 
told in an inscription dated A.D. 1506, visited a great many 
temples in his Emipre. Many gifts did he make in Kana- 
kasadas (Chidambaram, South Arcot district), in the temple 
of Viripaksha (at Vijayanagara), in the city of Kalahasti 
{North Arcot), in Venkataédri (near Tirupati, North 
Arcot), in Kajfichi (Conjeeveram), in Srisailam (Kurnool), 
Soéndsailam (i.e., Tironamalee, in South Aroct), Harihara 
(in Mysore), Ahdbala (Kurnool), Safgama (near Rai- 
chur), Sriramga (near  Trichinopoly), Kumbhagoéna 
{in Tanjore), in the great Nandi-tirtha, the remover 
of darkness (in Kurnool), in Nivritti (also in Kurnool), in 
Gokarna (North Kanara), and Rdamasétu (in Madura).* 
These temples are also mentioned in connection with Krish- 
na Déva Raya the Great. Such royal visits must have 
brought the sovereigns into closer touch with their subjects, 
since, over and above the religious purposes which they 
served, they were also directed towards political ends. This 
is proved by an inscription dated A.D. 1347 which describes 
Vira Marappa, one of the five famous brothers, ‘‘protecting 
his subjects in good ways, with a contented mind’’ and 
which says that ‘‘in order to enquire into the welfare of 
the people, he set out on an expedition’’.’ Soon after the 
battle of Rakshasa-Tahgadi, the Emperor Sadasiva Raya 
seems to have made a tour throughout his southern 
dominions.® It is said in the Annals of Hande Anantu- 


2 These tours were by no means confined only to the Chdla and 
Vijayanagara rulers. They may have formed a part of the policy of 
Hindu kings. ; 

2 211 of 1912, op. cit.; S. K. Aiyangar, S. India, p. 30, op. cit. 

* E.C., VII, Nr. 64, p. 155. nm (11). 

“ E.C., Vil, Sh. 1, p. 2. 

5 E.C. VII. Sb. 375, p. 66. 

* Gopinatha Rao Raghaviah, Ep. Ind. IX, vv. 44-5, p. 340; Heras, 
Avravidu, pp. 243-4. Rev. Heras writes :—‘‘Precisely in the year 1568, the 
Emperor Sadasiva made a tour through the South of his Empire....” I 
cannot understand how one could assert this statement with certainty on the 
strength of the Krishnapuram Plates of Sadasiva Raya. B.A.S. 
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puram that Rafga Raya II also set out on a royal 
tour.* 

There were other dangers besides those of rebellion, and 
the Vijayanagara monarchs met them with some measute 
of success by allowing members of the old royal families 
tc continue in their ancestral possessions, and by appoint- 
ing conquered princes of alien houses as vicefoys or 
governors over provinces. The Pandyas, whose history 
can be traced back to the early centuries of the Christian 
era, were permitted to hold sway over some of the southern 
regions, presumably in Some manner subservient to the 
Vijayangara viceroys of the south. It is true that we are 
uncertain as to the nature of relationship that existed 
between the great viceroys of Vijayanagara and the 
descendants of the Pandya rulers. The latter, as their in- 
scriptions show, continued to rule from A.D. 1365 till about 
A.D. 1615.” Another ancient family which was likewise 
left to manage its own affairs was that of the Chélas. One 
of the feudatories of Saluva Narasinga Raya was Ramaya- 
Séla Maharaja, son of Ugaiyar Chéla Pottaya Sdlan Maha.- 
raja of the Solar race.* Two feudatories of Achyuta Raya 
claimed descent from the Chdlas. One of them was the 
Mahimandalésvara Cholakulatilaka Uraiyar-Puravradhisvara 
Bogaiya Déva Maharaja, son of Tippayadéva Maharaja, 
mentioned in a record found at Elvanasur in the South Arcot 
district.“ And the other was Kamchchiraju Ratigaya Déva 
Chéda Mahdarajulu, spoken of in a record at Gépavaram, 
Cuddapah district. That these descendants of the Chélas 
were under Vijayanagara is clear not only from what has 
been said above but also from the fact that, as for example, 
in the instance of one of the Chéla chieftains mentioned 
in the preceding lines, they made grants for the merit of 
the Vijayanagara monarch (Achyuta Raya) under orders 
from one of his subordinates. 

To Krishna Déva Raya the Great are to be attributed 
the two most famous instances of a monarch’s generosity 
to conquered princes. After his brilliant victories in Orissa, 





1 The Annals of Hindu Anantipuram, The Sources, p. 232; Heras, 
Aravidu, p. 239. 

7 Ep. Report for 1910, p. 100; Ep. Report for 1906, pp. §4-§. See 
also Caldwell, History of Tinnevelly, p. §3. 

* Ep. Report for 1907, p. 89; 94 of 1906. 

“174 of 1906. 

® 479 of 1906. 

* Ep. Report for 1907, p. 89. 
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he appointed the captive prince Virabhadra, son of the 
Gajapati king Pratapa Ridra, as ruler over the Maleya- 
Bennir country. Virabhadra as Nayaka over this province 
is given, in A.D. 1516, the titles of Dravila-mandalésvara 
and Mahdraya.' The Vijayanagara monarch was also bene- 
volent toward other conquered chieftains. After having 
quelled the Ummattdr rebellion, he seems to have allowed 
that principality to be governed by a member of the royal 
family.2 Admitting that we are lacking in evidence 
as to the treatment that was meted out to the ruler 
of Ummattir, yet Krishna Déyva Réaya’s treatment 
of Prince Virabhadra seems to have been more gener- 
ous than that which Sukracharya would accord to 
conquered princes. The mediaeval canonist has the 
following to say on the subject: ‘‘When a territory has 
been acquired the king should grant maintenance begin- 
ning with the day of capture (to the conquered king) half 
of it to his son and a quarter to his wife. Or he should 
pay a quarter to the princes if well qualified, or a thirty- 
second part. . . The king should maintain the dispossessed 
princes for the display of his own majesty by the bestowal 
of honours if well behaved but punish them if wicked’’.® 
There were some special features of Vijayanagara rule 
which may be here mentioned. The most prominent of 
these was the despotic will of the monarch. This showed 
itself in those acts of absolutism which were perhaps inevit- 
able in an agé when the monarchs stood forth as the em- 
bodiment of might and power. Those were times when 
the ruler could dispose at will of the estates of a high 
Official, as it happened in the case of Ambir Khan, who 
fought a duel with Ibrahim Qutb Khin. It is Nuniz who 
relates this in his Chronicle.*| Whether the fact of the 
Paravars of the Fishery Coast having sought the protection 
of the Jesuits and the Portuguese was in any way due 
to the tyranny of Muttu Krishnappa Nayaka*® or to the 


1 E.C. X1, Dg. 107, p. 71; A.S.R. for 1908-9, p. 178, op. cit. 

7 Ep. Report for 1911, pp. 84-5. 

* Sukraniti, IV, vii, Il. 801-4, 808-9, p. 257. For Manu’s injunctions 
as regards the treatment of conquered princes in, their own territory, Manu, 
VII, 220, p. 249. See also Kautilya, ArthaSsaéstra, Bk. VII, Ch. XVL., 
313, p- 368; and Vishnu, {11, 47-8, p. 18. 

‘ Sewell, For. Emp. p. 189. 

“ Heras; Aravidu, p. 354. Here a strong case is made for the Jesuit 
intervention in the affairs of the Paravars. 
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theocratic designs of the former is a point which, for want 
of independent evidence, cannot be definitely determined. 

Despotic as the Hindu rulers to some extent were, they 
managed to secure the good will of the people. This is 
proved by the unstinted praise which poets and people 
bestowed on the rulers. Chandra Kavi, who lived about 
A.D. 1430, thus wrote about Déva Raya II: 


WOAH ACS oaw,NPAE, Oo reso’ Ness) 3350 | 
BFE, Too, TH AeSood¢thes Sri2 wwoorszo II 
w,03)3 AR SeIrAS AOE e S SmoVdg 31 

fh CABRLES? Co DuchooEdows Sesyosvo | 
BRTETIOS, Woe Mheeewwe’s. Yawod. Fodvors vadow | 
eofod Arairxadscds Lecosohn ob wWe,sar oko f 
Sch Heed, Soonssaiesr azexs sedcded.o <| 
Bot) DDorsohowoed wring AFo ReSseatisacoe il * 


From the chronicle of Nuniz one can gather that Saluva 
Nrishimha Raya was also a popular monarch. ‘‘. . . So that 
a captain of the army of this Narsymgua arrived at the gates 
of Bisnaga, and there was not a single man defending the 
place; and when the King was told of his arrival he only 
said that it could not be... And after that Narsymgua 
was raised to be king. And as he had much power and 
was beloved by the people, thenceforward this kingdom of 
Bisnaga was called the kingdom of Narsymga’’.”? As re- 
gards the ‘esteem in which Krishna Déva Raya the great 
was held by the people, it is not too much, we believe, to 
say that he was perhaps the most beloved of all Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs. As an example of an appreciation from 
Karnataka, the following verses composed by Timmanna 
(circa 1510) may be, found interesting : 


Ido WadePsed Setoso| 
Bxxo Ba roow Fos | 
@,SRsese, onwrdo | 
weses DE words l 


* Kavechartte, I], p. 83. 
4 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 307. 
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ABSaNcodsosusy, l 
Bio FIA HR Toots | 
BAe sesrxoWeod | 

RoI ASBWPARHSS || 


Then again— 
BWOISSCHohs Seioosge | 
VELOS,S SeessQow I 
AS TOUS RON, BooBle Sh, esrsati.ees || 
S903) TaNADamooyony | 
ae SA BOAO LAS woos | 
OOS Bowdewss TF Fomod, es Ow opags Ul * 


Even Achyuta Raya, whom Nuniz has pictured in the 
darkest colours, was to some extent fortunate in securing 
this eulogy from the engraver in A.D. 1538: ‘‘Who else 
is there like the king Achyuta in quickly granting relief, 
for by nature he gives mukti to those who are not his 
friends (that is, he slays his enemies) whereas Hari who 
is also Achyuta gives muktt even to Vyisa and others his 
friends only after service and desire for a long time’’.? 

Sometimes fhe rulers of Vijayanagara thought them- 
selves secure only when they had received the support of 
the people. So late as A.D. 1602 we have an example of the 
concern the people felt in the matter of selecting their ruler. 
This is surmised from a Jesuit letter dated a.p. 1602 which 
runs thus: ‘“‘After the demise of this Prince’s (i.e., of the 
Viceroy Tirumala of Srirafgapattana) father, the kingdom 
was given by the unanimous vote of all the classes to the 
brother of deceased, that is the one who is ruling at present, 
rejecting the rights of the deceased’s children, who on 
account of their age, were not able to rule over a kingdom’’.® 
If this Jesuit letter could be corroborated by independent 
evidence, Venkatapati II might indeed be declared to have 
also been a popular monarch. In the case of some provin- 
cial governors, too, the support of the nobles and ministers 


1 Kavicharite, II, p. 191. 
7 E.C., XI, Dg. 27, p. 37. 
* Heras, Aravidu, p. 301. 
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was considered to be of great consequence. The History of 
the Carnatic Governors, while describing the reign of Muttu 
Virappa Nayaka, informs us that on Tirumala’s death, ‘‘the 
people of the palace at Madura, the lords, and executive 
ministers, having all assembled, held a deliberative council, 
and crowned S7i-Mutiu-Virappa Naicker the son of Tiru- 
mali-Natcker’’.’ 

If it is permissible to view the activities of the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs through the vista of ages, one may venture 
to say a few words on their central administration in 
general. Although it is not possible to agree with the 
opinion of the late Mr. Krishna Sastri, who, while writing 
about Vijayanagara, remarked that ‘‘it is well-known that 
the touch between the ruler and the ruled was not very close 
in ancient Indian kingdoms’” and that ‘Indian history is 
mainly the story of feudatory families rising into power 
when the time was opportune’’,? yet it must be admitted 
that the liberty which was allowed to the Vijayanagara 
viceroys was to no small extent responsible for the weaken- 
ing of the authority of the Central Government, which 
only could successfully solve the problems relating to the 
domestic and foreign affairs of the State. In addition to 
this vital defect, which, we confess, might have had its own 
advantage in some periods of those mediaeval times when 
provincial rulers could better handle questions of local 
importance, there was another shortcoming in the administr- 
ation of Vijayanagara. It is their failure to foster sustained 
commercial enterprise and to establish a system of efficient 
competition which might have been reasonably expected of 
a people whose kingdom possessed, according to ’Abdur 
Razziq, 300 ports, every one of which was equal to Calicut, 
one of the greatest centres of commerce in those days. 
‘‘This failure’? as Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyanagar rightly 
says, ‘‘proved a vital defect in the imperial career of Vijaya- 
nNagar, and made a permanent Hindu Empire in India 
impossible’’.. How sadly his want of vision on the part 
of the Hindu rulers and people told on the later history 
of the land is a point which we may not discuss for the 
present. Finally, it may reasonably be doubted whether 


1 Taylor, O.H. MSS. Il, p. 183. This Muttu Virappa Nayaka is also 
called the elder brother of Tirumala, ibid, p. 179. 

* A.S.R. for 1907-8, p. 235. 

* S. K. Aiyangar, Some Contributions, p. 390. 
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the Vijayanagara kings were not suffering from an imper- 
fection which may be said to be the worst blemish in Hindu 
administration—that elasticity of temper and judgement 
which conduce to the production of a policy responsive to 
an ever changing environment. 

This may have been in some measure due to that exces- 
sive zeal for the standards of scriptures which cast an iner- 
adicable influence on the minds and actions of the medi- 
aeval monarchs. Perhaps this was not unnatural, especially 
when we remember that the Vijayanagara age was essential- 
ty an epoch of Hindu revival. Judged from the Hindu 
standpoint, the administration of the Hindu rulers was not 
without its advantages. Sémeésvara, a poet who lived in 
the times preceding those of the rise of the sons of Sahgama, 
voiced the popular conception of good government thus: 


wrodorhs Bain, ASUS DdcoHow“we®, Toe, Blo 
PoBVSweO® B® BHP0%, Ow pO %, OoB.2D FOS wd, co 0 
RAB ond BA, BR, GeGoo 305 Pomoddar, | 
SAH oro TSA! Kddoo, Feo CHOC 100 case 2 


A growth of public spirit resulting in patriotism; an 
economic self-sufficiency leading to the material prosperity 
of the people; and an efficient force to guard the frontier 
fortresses and -the interests of the State,—these were the 
attributes of good government according to the current 
notions of the times. The first of these we shall explain 
in a subsequent connection; and the last, as already men- 
tioned, forms the theme of the foreign policy of the kings 
of Vijayanagara. But we have noted some facts in con- 
nection with the general prosperity of the Empire, especially 
as recorded in the chronicles of foreign travellers. Even in 
the troublesome times of the Emperor Sadasiva Raya, 
Rama Raja’s régime was marked by benevolence as the 
remissions of taxes on behalf of different sections of people 
clearly show. Some of the provincial rulers too, as, for 
example, the Nandyala chief, Timmaya Déva Maharaja,? 
maintained the traditional staridards of liberality. If one 
desires to judge Vijayanagara administration as characterized 





2 Soméévara, Kittel, Anthology, Preface, pp. xii, 99. 
* A.S.R. for 1908-9, p. 198. 
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by the government of Rama Raja, one may find the follow- 
ing epigraph dated A.D. 1551 of some importance. For, 
according to it, Rima Raja’s rule was an age of righteous 
administration: aliya Rdadma (Rdajaya-maha) arasugalé 
dharmma-padrupatyada méle.’ Another consideration may 
also be noted in our estimate of the government of Vijaya- 
nagara. If it is true that the superior quality of the liter- 
ature and philosophy of a people are the expressions of the 
energies of its soul, and if these could emanate from a 
people who have tasted the fruits of good administration, 
then, the monarchs of Vijayanagara may indeed lay claims 
to efficient rule, since it was only a benevolent government 
like theirs which made it possible for great men like 
Vidyaranya, Allasani Peddanna, and Tatacharya, to name 
only three out of a galaxy of brilliant men, to add to the 
ancient heritage of the land in the fields of literature and 
philosophy. Making all allowance for the demerits of the 
Hindu rulers, we may agree, on the whole, with the late 
Mr. Krishna Sastri in his opinion that the rulers of Vijaya- 
nagara, especially of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, ‘‘following closely in the footsteps of their 
illustrious predecessor the great Krishnarafya, .... seem 
to have upheld a liberal policy which conduced towards 
bringing peace and plenty into the kngdom’’.? 


CHAPTER VI. ADMINISTRATION (Continued) 


PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION WITH SOME 
REMARKS ON CORPORATE LIFE IN POLITICAL MATTERS 


SECTION 1. Provincial Government 


THE credit of conducting the Central Government to meet 
the greater issues of the State may be attributed to the 
wisdom of Vijayanagara rulers; that of continuing the 
administration of the local units to solve the smaller ques- 
tions of the nddu or province and the village may be 
ascribed to the joint-action of the people. The reason why 
such latitude was given to the local bodies was that the 
rulers were sincere in their desire to preserve what they 
thought constituted the ‘‘ancient constitutional usage’’ of 
the country. To understand something about this ‘‘former 





7 E.C. XI, Mk. 1. text, p. 243; A.S.R., for 1908-9, p. 198 n (4). 
* A.S.R. for 1911-12, p. 177. 
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custom’’, we may rapidly review some of the main acti- 
vities of the local units, But here one may be allowed to 
qualify one’s statement. The fact that the Vijayanagara 
monarchs paid much respect to ancient custom did not 
prevent them from superimposing on the machinery of the 
local bodies their own officials, who, as we have seen in the 
previous pages, were vested with great powers of internal 
administration. A treatise like this, which aims at pictur- 
ing the life of the people, ought to elucidate to some extent 
the provincial administration under the monarchs of Vijaya- 
nagara. This, however, is a matter which cannot be 
satisfactorily dealt with for the present for want of reliable 
data. The meagre information that is available on the 
subject is based on the History of the Carnataca Governors, 
the evidence of which can in no sense be declared to be 
trustworthy till it is confirmed by notices in extraneous 
sources. 

On one point, nevertheless, the Pandyan Chronicle and 
epigraphs agree, and that is, in connection with the desig- 
nation of the provincial rulers. They were called néyakas. 
This name was given to the great viceroys as well as to the 
petty collectors of customs ;? but it is apparent that the pro- 
vincial governors were also commonly known by that 
appellation. Krishna Déva Raya the Great, for example, - 
on acquiring the eastern parts of Karnataka appointed 
Tubaki Krishnappa Nayaka over the region which extended 
trom Nellore to the river Coleroon with his headquarters 
at Gingee; Vijaya Raghava Nayaka over the land watered 
by Kavéri, with his chief city at Tanjore; and Venkatapa 
Nayaka over the southern parts with his! centre at Madura.’ 
Some of the important feudatories, in the north-western and 
central parts of the Empire were also called ndyakas, as, 
for example, those of Bednore, Basavapattana, Chitaldroog, 
Balam, and Hiagalavidi. Here we may observe that the 
chiefs of Yelahaika and Sugatir were called gaudas, while 
those of Mysore, Kalale, Ummattir, and Yelanadu were 
known as odeyars.* Much has been written about the 
administration of these, and especially of the later Nayakas 


1 A military commander, as we have often remarked, also called 
Danndyaka or Daydandyaka. ; 

2 Taylor, Cat. Rats. UI, p. 39; Heras, Aravidu, p. 112. 

* Rice, My. Gaz., I, p. 234. (ust ed.); I, p.357 (Rev. ed.) 
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of the south, which cannot be corroborated by independent 
evidence.’ 

Although it is not possible to dwell in detail upon the 
internal administration of the ndyakas, yet it is permissible, 
we believe, ta ascribe to a certatn extent the confusion which 
prevailed in southern India in the seventeenth and cight- 
eenth centuries to the effect of the Nayaka rule.? It is 
not that the Nayaka system of administration was without 
its merits. The final reduction of the south, with its numer- 
ous forests-chiefs and members of ancient families, was 
solely the work of remarkable rulers whom the Central 
Government deputed to the south. Men like Visvanatha and 
Ariyanaétha were needed to bring order out of chaos in the 
south.? The magnitude of their task was indeed great. 
Visvanatha Nayaka was confronted with almost insurmount- 
able difficulties: there were his own dependents, who, on 
coming to a more fertile region, naturally craved for re- 
wards; there were the old Tamil hereditary chieftains and 
rulers jealous of the newcomers; and there were the discon- 
contented adherents of the Pandyas.* Some of these 
descendants of the Pandyas soon joined together against 
Visvanatha;* and the political prospect grew worse when 
Travancore refused to pay tribute to the Imperial Treasury. 
Then came the complications that followed the avowal of a 
policy of protection which the Portuguese, with the desire 


1 Nelson, Mad. Country, P. III, pp. 93, 147, 158; Satyanatha, 
Nayaks., pp. 238, 241; passim; Rangachari, 1.A., XLIV., p. 113, seq.; 
Iswari Prasad, Med. Ind., p. 429. Cf. The provincial administration under 
Vijayamagara with that under the Guptas. Radha-Govind Basak, Ep. 
Ind., XV., p. 127. As regards twa points there seems to be some similarity 
between the provincial governments of the two periods; members of the 
royal family were appointed as viceroys over provinces, both under Vijaya- 
nagara and the Guptas; and the provincial rulers under the mediaeval 
monarchs as well as those under the Guptas were privileged to use grandi- 
loquent titles which, in some instances, were the same as those used by 
the kings themselves. (e.g. In Vijayanagara, the birudus of mahamandalés- 
vara, wmiigu-rayara-ganda-mahdraja, and mahdé-arasu). B.A.S. 

? For an estimate of the defects of the Nayaka rule, read Satyana- 
tha, Nayaks, p. 258, seq.; Neison, ibid., pp. 142, 144, 147; Heras, Aravidu, 
PP. 350, 352. 

> Nelson, ibid., p.93. Even so late as a.p. 1662 John Nieuhof 
noted the popularity of the officials of the Nayakas. He says that the 
Néyaka of Madura had many districts under him, each of which was 
governed by a particular governor; and that “‘each Village has two judges 
who are much respected by the Inhabitants”. John Nieuhof, Churchill, 
Voyages, 11, p. 297; Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 331. 

* Nelson, ibid., p. 08. 

* Taylor, O.H. MSS., 11, pp. r7-12. 
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of gaining control over the Pearl Fishery Coast, extended 
to the Paravars.. The despatch of an imperial army under 
Rama Raya Viththala seemed to suggest that the Central 
Government had realized that Visvanatha had failed to cope 
with the imminent dangers around him. 

But it was the endeavour of that able administrator to 
‘reconcile the conflicting interests of all these classes, to 
smooth away diffculties, and to conciliate affection’’.? 
And in the course of six and twenty years? of efficient rule, 
Visvanatha had inaugurated a number of measures the most 
prominent of which, while it relieved the political tension 
for one or two generations, came to stay in the country as 
the most potent factor of internal disorder. This was the 
Paleyagara system, which was introduced and maintained 
by Visvanatha and Ariyanatha.* An account of the origin 
and nature of this system brings us to the interesting ques- 
tion of the corporate activities of the people of Vijayanagara, 
and to the equally interesting details about the administra- 
tion of villages under the Hindu rulers. But before we 
deal with either of these, we may note in passing some of 
the redeeming features of the rule of the Nayakas. These 
concern their tolerant attitude towards the Muhammadans,?® 
their eagerness to construct public buildings, and their 
endeavours to promote the cause of Hinduism.’ 


SECTION 2. Some Details about Village Administration 


A. Sketch of Local Administration in Pre-Vijayanagara 
Days 


The history of the activities of the village units forms a 
small but significant chapter in the aceount of the political 
life of the Vijayanagara people. From the earliest times of 


1 For an account of the Portuguese and the Paravars, see Heras, 
Aravidu, pp. 140, 352. 

4 Nelson, Mad. Country, p. 98. 

* Taylor, O.H. MSS., II, pp. 1§-17, 23. See also Heras, ibid., p. 123. 
This was the second viceroyalty of Visvanatha, his first having extended 
over a short period of two years and four months. Taylor, ibid., I, p. 38. 

* Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 58. 

® S. R. Aiyangar, Cat. of C. P. in Mad. Museum, No. I, p. 28; Kuppu- 
swamy Sastri, A Short History of the Tanjore Nayaks, p. 4; Heras, ibsd., 
pp. 167-8, 174. — 

* Heras, ibid., p. 174. 

7 Taylor, O.H. MSS., I, pp. 15, 17, 21; Sewell, Lists, 11, C.P. No. 10, 
p.2; Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 305; Heras, ibid., p. 167. 
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Indian history down to our days, village organizations in 
some shape or other have figured in the annals of the 
country. According to some the village sabhds effected a 
powerful control over the central samitis in early ages.’ 
The activities of the village communities of southern and 
western India are by no means inferior to those of northern 
India.?, But in describing some salient features of the 
village administration of pre-Vijayanagara days, we shall 
have recourse to the details in contemporary epigraphs 
rather than to those left to us by writers of our own days.° 
On the whole it may be said that village administration in 
southern India was characterized by a remarkable spirit of 
co-operation among the people. This, we admit, was a 
common feature of village life in the north as well as in 
the south.‘ But since much of the stability of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire is to be traced to the hitherto unnoticed 
vigour of the local units, and since the nature and powers 
of these had already been shaped in early Tamil and 
Karnataka times, it is only proper that we should deal 
with some of the main features of village administration 
in the early ages of south Indian history.° 

In about the ninth century A.D, there were three kinds 
of village assemblies in southern India. One of these was 
composed entirely of Brahmans. The other two kinds were 
made up of cultivators, merchants, and men who belonged 
to other professions. Some of the rules laid down for 
membership of, for example, the brahmadéya or Brahman 
villages are interesting. The Uttaramalltr inscriptions of 
the times of Paraftaka I contain some details about this 


1 Majumdar, Cor. Life, pp. 113-25, 132, seq-, 139 seq. 

2 For an account of village communities read Altekar, Village Com- 
munities in Western India; Baden Powell, Indian Village Community. Also 
his Land Systems of British India, (3 Vols. Oxford, 1892); Pietro della 
Valle, Travels, Il, p. 207, seq.; Acharya, Dicty of Hind. Arch., pp. 184-5; 
Havel, Ancient and Med. Arch., p. 8, seq., 13, 170; Anand Coomar Swamy, 
Indian Craftsmen, p.129; Bana, Harshacharita, pp. 190, 198; Radhakamal 
gee ae Democracies of the East, P. III, pp. 162, seq., 258 seq., 295, 
seg., (1931). 

M, Buchanan, A Journey, I, p. 266, seq.; II, p. 109; ITI, p. 449; Wilks, 
The Sketches, I, p. 117, seq. (1810); I, p. 73. seq. (1869) Rice, My. Gaz. 
I, pp. 467-9 (1st ed.); I, p. 574; (Rev. ed.); Hemingway Tanjore Manual, pp. 
193-4; Nelson, Mad. Country, p. 148. See also Iswari Prasad, Med. Ind., 
Pp. 429. 

“S.11., UT, P. 1, pp. 1-22; Majumdar, sbid., p. 156. 

* The importance of village assemblies in purely revenue matters has 
been discussed above in Chap. [V, Sec. 5, Land Revenue Settlement. A. 
Theory and Practice in Pre-Vijayanagarma days. See S. K. Aiyatigar, 
Ancient India, pp. 158 seq. for some remarks on this subject. 
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question. The information supplied by these inscriptions 
is confirmed by earlier epigraphs dated in the thirty-fifth 
year of the reign of Marafijadaiyan (circa ninth century). 
It is stated that of the children of share-holders in the vill- 
age, only one, who is well behaved and has studied mantra- 
brahmana and one dharma (i.e., Code of Law), may be on 
the village assembly (manzu) to represent the share held 
by him in the village; and only one of similar qualifications 
may be on the village assembly for a share purchased, re- 
ceived as present, or acquired by him as siridhana (through 
his wife); (2) that (shares) purchased, presented, or acquired 
as stridhana could entitle one, if at all, only to full member- 
ship in the assemblies; and in no case would quarter, half 
or three-quarters membership be recognized; (3) that those 
who purchased: shares must elect only such men to represent 
their shares-on the assembly, as had critically studied a 
whole Véda with its parisishtas ; (4) that. those’ who'did not 
possess full membership ‘as laid by rule (2) could not stand 
on any committee (vdriyam) (for the management of village 
affairs); (§) that those who satisfied the prescribed’ condi- 
tions should in no:case persistently oppose (the proceedings 
of assembly) by: saying ‘nay, nay’ to every prdposal 
brought before the assembly; -and (6) that ‘those who did 
this together with their-supporters would have to pay a 
fine of five kdsu on each item (in which they ‘had so 
behaved) and: still continue to submit to the same rules.’ 

The assemblies-of the other residents which ‘existed side 
by side with Brahman organizations, were known by the 
names tr and nagarotiém. As regards the rules concern- 
ing membership of these two kinds of assemblies, we have 
unfortunately: not .many: detuids; :but ‘‘it is ‘not unlikely that 
all the conditions pertaining to membership in the Brah- 


manical sabhds prevailed, except perhaps the knowledge of 
the Védas’’.* 


* Ep. Report for 1913, p- 98. See also A.S.R. for 1904-5, pp. 131-45. 

7 Ep. Report for 1913, ibid. From Dr. L. D. Barnett’s unpublished 
MS. styled The Ancient Tamil Township and Village,—which he was pleased 
to place at my disposal,—-I append the following: ‘‘The Assembly of the 
Brahmans bears ‘names of ‘Sanskrit origin: usually it is called (1) 
Sabhai, or more vernacularly Savai, from sabha@, a term that is as old as the 
Vedic times, often in combination with other words, as mahd-sabhai, and 
peruti-guri-sabhai, or (2) parudai or paraga, from the Sanskrit parisad or 
parsad, which sometimes appears in continuation as miila-parudai, ‘Funda- 
mental Assembly’. The Assembly of the humbler classes, the Town in 
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Inscriptions, however, contain some information about 
the composition and sessions of the yillage sabha. The 
epigraphs found in Chingleput, for example, refer to the 
hall (chatussala) known as Rajéndraséjan in the village of 
Nattam where the sabhé held its session; to the various 
committees, as, for example, the annual committee (sastvat- 
sara-vayam) which met from and after the month of Tula 
(October); and to the number of members who composed 
these committees. The Annual Supervision Committee, 
for instance, comprised twelve members, and it formed a 
part of the preat assembly (mahd-sabhad). The Committee 
which was made up of village officers, and which was called 
by the name of iér-vdriyam, looked after the questions of 
cultivation and produce of the village. Here it has to be 
noted that members who comprised these committees had 
to change every year." The assumption that it was not 
unlikely that the assemblies of the Brahmans of a village 
were governed by rules similar to those given above, is 
proved by an inscription which refers to the village as- 
sembly of Uttama-Ch6la-chaturvédimangalam. It was laid 
down here that only those who were capable of reciting 
the mantra-brahmana were eligible for membership to the 
ur-variyam (i.e., the village supervision committee). Fur- 
ther, it was stipulated that those among them who were 
guilty of misappropriating the property of Brahmans or 
of other heinous crimes, were to be denied that privilege.” 

It was not only in the halls built by kings, and called, 
as related above, by the name Rajéndrasélan or, as in other 
places, by the name Sembeyanmahddévi-pperumandapam,' 
that village assemblies held sessions. They sometimes 
gathered under the shade of a tamarind tree or in the local 


our modern sense, appropriately gives itself the Tamil title ar, which 
literally means ‘town’. Each body forms a distinct corporation, and acts 
as such. Very tikely the purely Véllajan villages were attached as “Town’ to 
same way as the Véllajan communities that were attached as ‘Town’ to 
the Brahman ‘Town’. Their Assemblies also bore the title of @r, and 
handled similar business”. The Ancient Tamil Township and Village, p. 21 
I am deeply indebted to Dr. Barnett for this ami other passages from ‘his 
Os de di da din dase sa ala 
* Bp. Report for 1913, p. 98. or some committees 

village assemblies, see S.1.1., U1, P. 1, pp. 2, 5, 9; P. Il, pp. 23g. 397: 
See also 393 394, 395, and 396 af 1905; Kp. Report Sor r8gg, @. 23, 408-5 


449 of 1906. 
* A.S.R. for 1921-2, p. 117. 
* Bp. Report foc 1916, p. 116 
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temples,’ In the reign of Rajaréja Déva III (who ascend- 
ed the throne in A.D. 1216), the assembly of Nalir, Tanjore 
district, met under a tamarind tree, and decided that the 
residents of their village should not do anything against the 
interests of their village nor against those of the temple 
of Tirumayanam-Udaiyar.” From another epigraph we 
know that the name Rajéndrasélan was by no means con- 
fined to the halls. For, according to this inscription, the 
assembly of the brakmadéya village Pavikkudi alias Nitta- 
vinddda-chaturvédimangalam met under a tamarind tree 
which was also called Rdjéndrasdlan on the bank of the 
channel Suttamalivaykkal.* 

An inscription dated in the sixteenth year of Rajaraja 
I (A.D. 1001) supplies us with the interesting details of how 
village assemblies were summoned. The members of the 
assembly of Kilinallir, (mod. Kilyanir, S. Arcot district), 
a brahmadéya village in Oyma-nadu, were called together 
by the blowing of a trumpet, and the herald was entitled 
to get daily two séru from the village.* Another epigraph 
informs us that village assemblies transacted business even 
at nights, though in the generality of cases, it is found 
that business was conducted during day time.* 

The powers and privileges of these village assemblies, 
which sometimes were composed of eighty prominent men,‘ 
were clear and well defined. The sphere of their juris- 
diction has been given thus: ‘‘We shall not be entitled to 
levy any kind of tax from this village. We... shall not 
be entitled to claim, at the order of the assembly, forced 
labour (vetti), védilai and vélakkdnam from the inhabitants 
settled in this village. (If) a crime (or) sin becomes public, 
the god (t.e. the temple authorities) alone shall punish the 
inhabitants of this village (for it) . . . If we uttet the un- 
truth that this is not (as stated above), in order to injure 
(the charity), we shall incur the sins committed between the 
Gangé and Kumiari’’.’ They settled some questions con- 
cerning jand in their townships; they received money (in 
return for taxes in prain, etc); they maintained the revenue 


Ep. Report for 1910, p.94; Majumdar, Corp. Life, pp. 154-5. 
Ep. Report for 1911, p. 75. 

Ep. Report for 1910, p. 90. 

156 of 1919; Bp. Report for 1919, p-. 95. 

18e and 386 of 1989; Ep. Report for 1919, Pp. 95- ; 

S.L1., Hi, BP. ii, @. 25g «Majumder, did., p. 164. 
S.Li, P. 1, p. 20. See albo §.14. Ui, PB. p 25) 
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registers; they dealt with minor judicial questions of im- 
portance; they decided cases concerning tanks and irriga- 
tion} and they guarded the rights of the mdhésvaras. 
The members of the assembly authorized the mahésvaras 
*““(the right to) levy, in case they chose (to do so), to be 
credited to the council of justice (dharmdsana) a fine of these 
two hundred kénam on each of the persons that show (any 
such tax) (in the books)’’.* 

In some instances the village assembly settled disputes 
concerning the waste Jand in the village.? The judicial 
powers of the local bodies can be determined by noting the 
method in which they dealt with grave crimes. An epi- 
graph dated in the fourth year of Rajakésarivarman 
Rajadhiraja (II) records a deer hunt and the death of a 
man by accident. It states that in order to decide the 
question of expiation which was to be prescribed for the 
offender,—so ‘‘that he may escape the possible mischief of 
the revengeful soul of the victim’’,—the Brahmans of the 
village assembly of Olakkir, the residents of the main 
division and those of the subdivisions met together, and 
decided that the guilty person had to present a lamp to the 
shrine of V4atipi-Vitankar in the Tiruvagattisvara temple 
at Ulakkaiyir, South Arcot district.* The village assem- 
blies sometimes ‘also ‘fined the culprits. Three kinds of 
fines were levied by them. These were called manrupadal, 
danda, and kurram:* 

The village assembly was empowered to dismiss any of 
its officials. In‘ A.D. 1234-5 in the reign of Tribhuvana- 
chakravartin Rajarajadéva, the assembly of the village 
called Rajasundari-chaturvédimangalam (mod. Kalla-Perum- 
bir) in the Tanjore district, dismissed a village accountant 
who had cheated the villagers. It also debarred his des- 
cendants and relatives from holding the appointment.’ In 
some instances the property belonging to the village ac- 
countant was sold by public auction. Thus, according to 
an inscription dated in the forty-eighth year of Rajakésari- 
varman alias Tribhuvanchakravartin Kuldttufga Chola 


S.1.0, WT, P. HA, p. 253. 

Ibid., p. 327. 

E>. ‘Report for 1910; p.95; Majumdar, Corp. Life, pp. 151-3. 
S.1.1, 11, P. 1. pp. 38, n. (5), 43; see also 282 of 1906. 

583 of 1904, Ep. Report for 1905, p. 46. 
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Déva, the village sabha (of Elavanasir, S. Arcot district) 
_sold the land belonging to two absconding accountants.’ 

These regulations may also have governed the conduct 
of the village organizations in the Karnataka. We can 
only conjecture this, since information about them is very 
meagre. We have, for instance, a few details about the 
manner in which they regulated the affairs of the ancient 
agrahdra of Soérade during the times of the Kadambas. 
‘‘All the inhabitants of the ancient agrahdra of Sérade (now 
Choradi) devoted to the observance of Pranayama and 
other Y6ga practices, all assembled in thousands, made 
a gift of a wet and a dry field together with the remission 
of house-tax and family-tax to Chiladalara Bopadalara 
(modern talara, police, watchman) in appreciation of the 
victory he won against royal cow-lifters on their way to 
make a raid of cows of the village. Whoever takes away 
the gift will be cast out of the country’’.? 

Whether in the Karnataka or in the Tamil land it is 
not to be supposed that the village assemblies which en- 
joyed considerable autonomy in revenue and _ judicial 
matters, were free from the control of the Central Govern- 
ment. The affairs in the village of Sirriyarrir im Manaiyil- 
nadu, a subdivision of Manaiyil-kottam, may serve as an 
example. That village had been granted as a dévaddina 
and brahmadéya estate in the twenty-first year of the Chdla 
king Tondaimanarrir-tufijina-Uddiyar, to the sabhai of 
Puduppakkam, also a bhramadéya village in Purisai-nadu, 
of the same kéttam. The condition of the grant was that 
the donor should make over a fixed quantity of the produce 
of the village and a certain amount of gold every year to 
the temple of Mahadéva at Tirumalpéru. In the twenty- 
second year of the same reign (i.e., of Tondaimanfarrir- 
tufijina-Udaiyar) the boundaries of the village were deter- 
mined and a document (sésana) was drawn up. But the 
village was not entered in the accounts as a dévaddna and 
bhramadéya estate. This mistake was rectified in the fourth 
year of Parakésarivarman, ‘‘who took Madira and Tlam’’, 
and the sabha of Puduppikkam made over the stipulated 


1 164 of 1906. As regards lands held in common by the villagers, see 
S.1.1., IN, P. Wl, p. 339; S22. UW, P. UY, p. 112. About the question of 
villagers asserting their occupancy rights, S.J.J. HI, P. UI, p. 226, Far an 
account of the administration of the south under the Pandyas, read 
Nilakantha Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom of Madura, p. 215, seq. (1929). 

7 My. Arch. Report for 1923, p. 74. 
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produce and gold to the temple. In the thirty-sixth year 
of Parakésarivarman (with titles), an additional item 
(specially omitted from the original grant) was made 
payable from the village of Sirriyarrir to the temple at 
Tirumalpéru and entered into the accounts. The village 
assembly of Puduppakkam were misappropriating this item 
and the temple authorities made a complaint to the king 
while he was at Conjeeveram. The king sent for both the 
parties, and, after due enquiry, satisfied himself that the 
village assembly of Puduppakkam had been misappropriat- 
ing the revenues assigned to the Siva temple at Tirumal- 
péru. The village assembly was fined and the grant 
restored in the fourteenth year of the king’s reign.’ 

The above instance of the interference of the State in 
village administration together with the other details we 
have enumerated give us a glimpse into the life of the 
village assemblies in pre-Vijayanagara days. If the claims 
of the rulers of Vijayanagara to have been promoters of 
ancient constitutional usage are granted, then, it may be 
allowed, that a good deal of the early village activities must 
have continued uninterrupted in mediaeval times. This 
brings us to the topic of local administration under Vijaya- 
nagara. 


B. Village Life 
(i) Assemblies 


All ‘“‘ancient constitutional usage’ (pirvada marydade) 
was confirmed by the Hindu monarchs and their subordi- 
nates in what was called a dharma-sasana. About A.D. 
1545 Sadasiva Nayakaand Rama Raya Nayaka, as already 
narrated, gave to Benakappa Setti, Dévappa Setti, Bom- 
mana Setti and others (muntaida prajegalige) of Araga a 
dharma-sdsana confirming the dharma made by Harihara 
II for the Araga city as regards the fixed rent and combined 
dues of that place. We saw that certain specified remis- 
sions were also made in the same charter by the ruler.” 
It has to be admitted that the above dharma-sdsana was 


1 Ep. Re for 1907, p. 71. 

2 £.C. VIH, Til. 15, p. 166, op. cit. Rice interprets pirvada-maryade 
{or piirva-marydde) as ‘‘former custom.*’ But in this treatise Dr. Barnett’s 
interpretation (Ep. Ind. XIV, pp. 189-90) has been followed. B.A.S. 
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given to the city of Araga. But it seems that such a dhar- 
ma-sdsana was also given to a village, as the following 
instance proves. An inscription dated A.D. 1565 relates 
that during the reign of Rama Déva Mahdaraya, ‘“‘the Agent 
for his affairs (karyakke-kartardda), promoter of the Pivala- 
vamsa, Hanumi Nayaka’s sons Billappa Nayaka and Ken- 
gappa Nayaka, caused to be written and given to Lingana 
(descent stated) a dharma-sdsana as follows: You having 
stated that—‘We are old residents, and preserving the places 
obtained by our ancestors, have been your dependents, the 
offices of sénabdva and jyétisha of the country since brought 
under sist should be granted to us’,—and the former resi- 
dents affirming that the offices of sénabéva, jyotisha, 
purodhita and others in all the villages belonging to the 
Sante-Bennir-sime in the Uchchangi-énthe, were held by 
you,—we therefore grant them to you, as a gift to Rama, 
to be enjoyed by, you, your sons, grandsons, and posterity 
in regular succession; and you may take possession of the 
dues and rights (specified) belonging thereto in the Sante- 
Bennir-sime’’, according to ancient constitutional usage. 
(d-Santhe-Benniira-sime sthalada sénabévavikénu barakon- 
du = d-stme-jydétishya-dharmavannu-nadasikondu pirvva- 
mariyadeyallt svasthi umbali vartane hola gadde beddalu 
kadadrambha aya-svamya suvarnaddya sarva-téja-svamyavanu 
anubhavisi-kondu bahiri).' The grant, it may be noted, is 
repeated three times. Three conclusions may be deduced 
from the above inscription: Firstly, that the village offices 
of sénabéva, jyétisha, etc. were hereditary; secondly, that 
the claims to such offices were made after the locality had 
been brought under sist (yitaldgi sistu mddida sime sthalada 
sénabévike etc); and finally, that the officers of the Central 
Government confirmed the hereditary offices only after they 
had received the opinion of former residents of the locality 
about the validity of the claims put forward by the appli- 
cants (piérvva-sthaladavaru ahudu yambidarinda). 


1£E.C. VII, Ci. 62, pp. 189-90, text, pp. 4589. This inscription is 
dated Sdlivdhana-Saka varusa 1487 neya Raktékshi- samvatsarada Magha 
Su. 15 Saumyavara Chandrépardga This corresponds but for the week- 
day to a.D. 1565, January 16th, Tuesday. (Swamikannu, Ind. Eph., V, 
p- 332). The general opinion is that Rama Raja lost his life in the battle 
of Rakshasa-Tahgadi on the 2sth of January of the same year. If that is 
go, there is no reason to doubt the veracity of the inscription which wilt 
be one of the last records we have of that great ruler. B.A.S. 
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Before we mention the names of other village officials, 
we may note some details about the composition of a 
village assembly in Vijayanagara times. A village assem- 
bly was sometimes called a mahd-sabha. The great assembly 
(makd-sabhat) of Kavirippakkam, North Arcot district, is 
mentioned in Saka 1381 (A.D. 1459-60).?. The assembly of 
Tiruvandarkoyil, Pondicherry, French Settlements, in Saka 
1327 (A.D. 1405-6) consisted of 4000 members.” A record of 
Viripaksha Raya I, found at Kunnandarkéyil, Pudukkot- 
tai State, dated only in the cyclic year Bhava, refers to an 
assembly composed of certain specified groups of people 
{kiliam) such as those attached to Tiruvarangam (Srigan- 
gam) and Tiruvanaikkaval (Jambukésvaram), of the three 
recognized classes of pallis, of the four or six subdivisions 
of professionals, of artisans (rathdkara), and of other castes 
and caste-leaders living in the three districts. The heads 
of the commercial groups and corporations, as can be made 
out from an inscription of a later date (A.D. 1664), seemed 
to have formed an integral part of the village assemblies 
also in the Karnataka. Here, in the same year, a village 
assembly is said to have been composed of gavudas, séna- 
bovas, Settis, and pattansvdmis of Agali, Maduvidi, 
Rantavallu and other villages.‘ 

The assemblies sometimes met in a temple. The great 
assembly of Rajaraja-chaturvédimangalam assembled, in 
Saka 1408 (A.D. 15589), in the Kulasékhara-mandapa 
underneath the pandal called Udayamdriandan in front of 
the god of the temple who was seated on the pitha called 
after Visvanatha Nayaka, the Agent of Rama Raja.° The 
activities of village assemblies are seen especially in con- 
nection with questions relating to land. A village assembly 
could sell land, obviously on behalf of the village, to the 
local temple or to the people. According to a record dated 
only in the cyclic year Sukla (i.e., Saka 1312=A.D. 1390-1), 
the assembly of Tirumalisai, Chingleput district, sold land 
to the temple of Jagannatha Perumal] of the same locality.* 
The village of Ittigaipattu was sold for 400 panam to cer- 


* 392 of 1905. 

2 217 of 1917; Ep. Report for 1918, p. 163. 

> 368 of 1914; Ep. Report for 1915, p. 106. 

* My. Arch. Report for 1918, p. 54. 

* 385 of 1916. The inscription was found m the Gépalasvami temple 
at Mannarckéyil, Tinnevelly district. 

* ro of 1911. 
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tain individuals by the assembly of Ukkal in Pagirv-nidu, 
in Saka 1304 (A.D. 1382-3)... The same village assembly 
had sold the village of Arasanipalai to an individual of 
Sérrir in Tenkarai in Saka 1294 (A.D. 1372-3) for 600 kasu.? 
Similar records dealing with the sale of land by the village 
assembly of Ukkal inform us that that village was also 
called Vikramabharana-chaturvédimangalam.* The village 
assemblies also confirmed the rights of temples over 
lands. The assembly of Anaimélagaram alias Nagarisvara- 
chaturvédimangalam, in the Tanjore district, in Saka 1321 
(A.D. 1409-10) in the times of Viripanna Odeyar, confirmed 
the rights of the ‘Margasahayésvara temple over lands 
which had already belonged to it, those which had been 
gradually added on, and those which once belonged to the 
god Kalakittar, whose temple had been destroyed by fire.‘ 
In some instances the assemblies gave a village as a pift 
to temples. The hamlet of Karuvéppampindi, in Saka 
1356 (A.D. 1434-5), was given as a trundmatiu-kani to the 
temple of Tiruppulivanamudaiya-Nayinar by the assembly 
of Uttaraméru alias Rajéndra-Sdla-chaturvédimangalam.° 
The villagers sometimes enacted that lands could be sold 
only to one who was a resident of the village. An undated 
inscription of the times of Déva Raya II informs us that 
the villagers of Mangadu, in the Chingleput district, agreed 
among themselves ‘“‘that any owner of land (in the village 
of Mangadu) {desirous of) selling (his land), must sell it 
to a land-owner within that village and not to any outsider, 
nor could he give (even) as dowry (sirtdhana) (lands in the 
village) to an outsider’. Finally, we may observe that 
village assemblies were empowered to confiscate lands be- 
longing to guilty (village) officials. Such lands were, 
however,—as is evident from the custom prevailing in the 
Pandya country,—granted as gifts to local temples. The 
village assembly of Tirupperundurai, in the Tanjore dis- 
trict, in Saka 1308 (a.p. 1386-7), gave as tirundmattu-kani 
to the local temple of Sdla-Pandya-Vinnagar Emberu- 


1 358 of 1923. Paguru-nadu was situated in Kaliyar-kottam in Jayah- 
gonda Sola-mandajam. 

* 389 of 1923. 

* 350 and 359 of 1923. 

“21 of 1925. 

* 202-0f 1923. 

* 354 of 1908; Ep. Report for 1909, p. 116. 
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manar land which it had confiscated from a certain Andan- 
Pillai of Tirupputtir on account of some fault (kuzai) com- 
mitted by him.’ 

Mr. Venkoba Rao, in his Annual Report on Epigraphy 
jor the year 1926, comments thus on the above epigraph : 
‘‘[ have stated in my Report for 1924 (paragraph If) that 
these village assemblies which had very considerable 
powers of self-government during the previous periods 
gradually ceased to exist after the conquest of the country 
by the Vijayanagara kings and their functions were taken 
over by the emperor or his representatives. The trans- 
action recorded in the present inscription is another late 
instance of the vestiges of power wielded by the village 
assembly’’.2, On what grounds the assertion that the 
village assemblies ‘‘ceased to exist after the conquest of 
the country by the Vijayanagara kings and their functions 
were taken over by the emperor or his representatives’’ 
rests, is not at all clear. We believe that the Vijayanagara 
monarchs did not introduce measures by which the powers 
of the local bodies lasped to the central authority. On 
the other hand, we may be permitted to repeat, that as 
“‘promoters of the pirvada-marydde’’ (ancient constitutional 
usage), it was their endeavour to preserve the old order 
of things, and to allow the ancient officers to continue 
under the new government, although, as related elsewhere, 
they showed their discretion by placing over the local 
bodies officers of the Central Government. 

Pirvada-marydde as regards the villages and the nédus 
continued even in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
This is proved by the inscription dated A.D. 1565 which has 
been already cited, and which deals with the confirmation 
of the dues and rights of the Sante-Bennir-sime, according 
to former custom, on Lingana, younger brother of Appa 
Bhatta by Billappa Naiyaka and Kengappa Nayaka.* That 
the Vijayanagara monarchs maintained even the primitive 
village corporations is evident from an epigraph dated A.D. 
1544 which, while recording the sdsana given to the bar- 
bers by Rama Rajayya Déva Maha-arasu, informs us that 
in addition to the tax, tribute, alms and the five dues 
which he had formely remitted to them, he granted 


1 s09 of 1925. 
* Venkoba Rao, Ep. Report for 1926, p. 110. 
* E.C. VII, Ci, 62, op. cit. 
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“‘along with the twelve Ayagara in the country’’, a svémya 
under a tank.' 


(ii) Officials under the Local Administration 


Although it is true that the ancient machinery in the 
villages and nddus remained undisturbed to a great extent 
in the Vijayanagara age, nevertheless we have to admit that 
the materials discovered so far do not enlighten us on such 
questions as the differentiation in the functions of the offi- 
cials appointed by the king or by his viceroys and those 
employed by the people themselves in the villages. Thus, 
for example, we are unable to ascertain the duties of a 
karyakarta (Agent for the affairs of the Emperor) and those 
of a pdrupatyagdra (Chief Manager of the sime?). We 
have already seen that officials called kdryakartas figure to 
some extent in inscriptions. As regards the other official, 
we are told that Lakkaraja Timmapayya was the pdrupatya- 
gara in A.D. 1532 over the Bidihal-sime.? It is difficult 
also to decide the relationship between the kaéryakarta and 
the parupatyagdra on the one hand, and the superintendent 
over the nadu (tangal-nattu-ndyagan-jeyvar) on the other. 
If one may hazard an explanation of the status of these 
three kinds of officials, one may suggest that the karya- 
karta was the executive officer of the provincial governor 
who ruled over the rajya; the pdrupatyagdra, the official 
over the sime; and the superintendent was a dignitary who 
was in charge of a nddu. These three officials may have 
been appointed by the viceroys on behalf of the king. 

This supposition is based on an inscription dated A.D. 

- 1346 which informs us that Harihara Odeyar and Bukkanna 
Odeyar granted to Vaiyannan Komuppan, the Superintend- 
ent over the Tékkal-nadu, Madaraisanpalli belonging to 
the same nddu, as a kudangai exempt from taxes. The 
grant further relates that he was to grow any crop he 
pleased on all the dry and wet lands of the village, exclud- 
ing former gifts, and that he was entitled to receive all the 


7 E.C. XII, Si, 41, p.96, n. (1). ‘Ayakara or Ayagara—a_ village 
servant or officer, one entitled to the Aya, or proportion of the crop for 
his services to the community’. Wilson, Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 40. 
The twelve hereditary offices called dyagdéga in Kanarese and bara balaii in 
Hindustani, are given in detail by Rice, My. Gaz. I, p. 472. (1st ed.) 1., 
P. 579 (Rev. ed.) They were authorized to sell or mortgage their offices when 
in distress. Rice, tbid., p. 474. (1st ed.). 

2 E.C., VI, Kd. 126, p. 23. 
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villages (specified) in perpetuity... From this it appears 
that the rulers permitted an official to grow any crop on 
all the dry and wet lands of a village. But we have already 
seen that village assemblies, even in later times, were zeal- 
ous about their ancient rights, especially those relating to 
land. The instance in queston seems to be a violation of 
those privileges which the villages had enjoyed since the 
earliest times, and especially of the claims put forward by 
the rulers of Vijayanagara as champions of ancient custom. 
It may be that the clause relating to former gifts made 
sufficient provision for the rights of the village of Madarai- 
Sanpalli; or it may as well be that this grant is an instance 
of a flagrant breach of the respect which the members of 
the new family usually showed for the constitutional usage 
of the land. A third assumption is that there was perhaps 
a rule that the superintendent had the right to grow a 
crop on a certain area of village land chosen by him, be- 
sides taking the mélvdram.? These are, however, only 
suppositions for the present. The existence of the super- 
intendent over the nddu is further proved by an inscription 
dated A.D. 1379 which mentions the Mahdsdvantadhipati 
Sonnaiya Nayakar’s son Ankaya Nayaka, the Suprein- 
tendent over the Nondanguli-nadu (nattu-ndyakkarum).® 
Then, again, we have the Sénabova Madisiyar Kambayar, 
the Superintendent over the Erumarai-nidu (sdénapdvan- 
Erumarai-natti-nédyagaii-jeyvdr) in about A.D. 1380.4 
Turning to the villages, we find that inscriptions give 
some details about village officials. One of the most co- 
veted offices seems to have been that called the gaudike. 
The office of a gauda is, for example, met with in A.D. 1512- 
13.5 In what manner the duties of a gauda were similar to 
those of a sthala-gauda cannot be made out. We are aware 
of a sthala-gaudike in about A.D. 1533, and again in A.D. 
1547.° These three epigraphs also give us the names of 
other important village officials—the sénabdva or sdnbhoga, 


E.C. X, Mr. 39, p. 165. 
I am indebted to Dr. Barnett for this suggestion. 
£.C., IX, Ht. go, p. 43, translit. p. 115. 
Tdid., An. 28, p. 113. 
Fleet, J. Bom. R.A.S. XIT, p. 398; n. 27; UA. V. p. 344 {n). 
Fleet derives gauda from the Skt. gramddhya. But Dr. Barnet suggests 
a more accurate derivation—gauda <« gavupdam «cgam’ updam, “‘he who feeds 
on a village’’. 

* £.C., XI, Hr. 36, Hr. 39, p. 109, text. pp. 300-2. 
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who was the village accountant; the waterman or turncock 
(gramada paxikatiu-dyagdra), the watchman or talara, and 
the bégdra.' 

The inscription of about A.D. 1533 is interesting 
in the sense that it tells us something about the manner in 
which a sthala-gaudige was conferred. The Mahdnayaké- 
charya Harati Aimangala Tippala Nayakacharya granted to 
Vadda Irana-bova through Balana Gauda of Kandehalli, 
a hamlet of the Dharmapura-sammat, an indm (gift) of one 
bracelet, one necklace, one small sized turban, and one 
check suit, for having expended 250 gadydna and erected 
four high towers for the Kandehalli fort; and in addition 
to this, enjoined the following: ‘‘And you (i.e., Balana 
Gauda) having come before us with the waterman (or turn- 
cock), the village servants the sanabhoga Putarangappa, 
the watchman Voba, the bégaras Timma and Dasa, and 
made petition at our palacé,—in order that the usual 
customs may be carried on in accordance with our orders, 
we have conferred on you the sthala-guadige of the said 
village, and orders are issued to grant a sdsana to that 
effect. . . the sthala-gaudike of this Kandehalli village will 
be enjoyed by the posterity in succession of the family of 
the Nonaba Balana Gauda, and so also the talavara, the 
bégara and others’’.? Another inscription of about a.p. 
1547 is identical in its contents: the same Mahdndyaka- 
charya granting similar in@éms to the same contractor but 
through Dodda Damana Gauda of Sigir in Gudda-nad for 
having built four towers for the Sigur fort at a cost of 200 
varaha; and to Dodda-Damana Gauda, the Mahdnayaka- 
charya also gave the sthala-gaudtke of the village.* 

These inscriptions from Hiriyar not only confirm our 
assumption as regards the hereditary offices of the village, 
(vamsa-pdrampariyavagi talavaru-bé garu-vagaire ninna mak- 
kalagi etc), but also enable us to suppose that the sthala- 
gaudige of a village was confirmed by a Mahanayakdcharya, 
who, we may reasonably presume, was a servant of the 
king. This strengthens our assertion that the Vijayanagara 
monarchs, on the application of the claims for the hereditary 
offices, allowed the ancient machinery of the villages to run 





1 Begara, according to Wilson (Glossary, p. 70) is a forced labourer. 
Here, as Dr. Branett tells me, the word may stand for the superintendent 
of forced labour. B.A.S. 

7 E.C. XI, Hr. 36, p. 109. The name Nonaba apes Gauda) evid- 
ently suggests ‘the ancient Nolambavadi 32 Thousand. B.A.S. 
* E.C., ibid., Hr. 39, p. 109. 
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on its own course under the general supervision of their 
officials, as is evident from the words of the Mahé- 
nayakacharya : namma mokktia ninu bandu namma samus- 
thanadalli arike-madikondu namma_  appaneprakarakke 
mariyddi saha nadasi yiruvudakke sadari-gramada sthalada 
gavudikeyannu ninage némisi sdsana niriipa ap (p) ane- 
kodtst yiditu.* 

Of the village officials given above, the sénabéva was a 
person of much consequence. He was the village account- 
ant. The office of a sénabdva can claim some antiquity. 
It is mentioned in a Western Chalukya grant dated Saka 
1015 (A.D. 1093-4) of the times of the king Vikramaditya.’ 
A sénabéva in A.D. 1238 is said to have beem the adhikdari 
of Sétu.* It is not improbable that just as they had a 
sénabéva over a village, they had also one over the nadu. 
The ndd-sénabéva had to maintain what may be called the 
revenue register of the district. We infer this from an 
inscription ‘dated A.D. 1392 of the times of Harihara Raya 
JI, which gives us the details of rents in Madharahalli 
and the neighbouring places, and of the award of 215 
varaha, two hana to Ramachandra Odeyar ‘‘according to 
the accounts of the ndd-syanabhava Sayappa’’.* 

From a record dated A.D. 1589 we are able to maintain 
that these ndd-sénabévas were officials of considerable in- 
fluence. For the inscription, which belongs to the time 
of Venkatapati Déva I, mentions a grant by the king of rent- 
free lands (specified) in various places, and of certain dues 
to Tipparasaya’s (son) Viraya of Hiriytr, the sénabhiéva 
or accountant of 185 villages situated in 155  sthalas 
(named), which belonged to Kenchanna Nayaka of Hiriyur.* 
Granting rent-free lands to recompense labour was a 
method which was common in those days in southern India. 
In some instances the writers of the village accounts were 
paid from the shares of the village. Thus in A.D. 1379-80 
in the villages (specified) bestowed as a gift by Harihara, 


2 E.C. XI, Hr. 36 and 39, text, pp. 301-3. Cf. The village officials 
under the Guptas—the mahaitaras, or men of position, the leading men; 
the ashta-kula-adhikaranas or officers with supervising authority over the 
eight kulas; and the gramikas or village-heads. Basak, Ep. Ind., XV, 
p- 137, Op. cit. 

4 Fleet, I.A., V, p. 344 (n). The functions of a sénabéva were similar 
to those of a kulkarni, Fleet, J. Bom. R.A.S., XII, p. 398, n. (28). 

* E.C., VI, Nr. 10, p. 128. 

“ E.C., VI, Kp. 49, p. 85. 

* My. Arch, Report for 1918, p. 53. 
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the Brahmans of each agrahdra gave (a certain portion) to 
the learned Sammana, for doing the writing work of the 
district.* 

The control which the Central Government exercised 
over the villages is also seen in the history of the other 
village offices. The offices of jy6tisha and sthala-purdhita 
of several villages were conferred by the king in what was 
called sdsana-paitige. Thus in A.D. 1406 Déva Raya 
granted by means of a sdsana-pattige land (specified) to 
Narasavadhani, for the office of jydtisha and sthala-puré- 
hita in the villages of Jigale, Kundutru, Harosandra, and 
other villages belonging to Kottiru-sithhaisana in the 
Uchchangi-vénthe.? As servants of the king, these officials 
are to be distinguished from the hereditary dignitaries of 
the village, who, in accordance with the professed aim of 
the monarchs to preserve the ancient custom of the land, 
were allowed to continue in their offices with the sanction 
and approval of the Government. 

In addition to these village servants,—the gauda, the 
sénabéva, the jydtisha, the purdhita, the bégdra, and the 
turncock, we have to mention the guardian of the village 
peace,—the talavdra or the kdpu or the kdval.* The village 
police existed in early times. In Saka 1161 (A.D. 1239-40), 
during the reign of Rajaraja Déva, Virasani-Ammaiyap- 
pan Aragiya Soran alias Edirili-Séra Sarmnbuvaradyan gave 
to the Vishnu temple at Poygai the village of Puttir to- 
gether with its revenue and taxes, in which was included 
the small tax for the village police.* Then, again, the same 
person made a gift of taxes in which there was one for 
the overseer of the village police, in Saka 1165 (A.D. 1243- 
4).° Some of the duties of the kdpus or village police in the 
Telugu country are thus enumerated in an inscription dated 
about A.D. 1284-5. ‘‘The kadpus should cultivate the paddy 
fields given to the temple (of Chirumana Mallikarjuna) for 
its share, and give each year 155 puttis of paddy, and a 
half share in the second crop paddy; they should raise 
gingelly, flax, kéru jonna, and green gram on dry lands, 


1 Fleet, J. Bom. R.A.S., XII, p. 380, op. cit. 

2 F.C. XI, Dg. 108, p. 71, text, p. 176. This is a copy of the inscrip- 
tion supplied by the people. P. 71, n. (1). 

* Wilson, Glossary, pp. 260, 271. But kdapu also means the principal 
cultivator, Wilson, ibid, p. 260. 

4 S.1.1, I, p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 91. 
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and pay at the rate of three-quarters mdda on female cloths. 
The kapus should conduct the charity perpetually. They 
should not allow the lands of the deity to lie waste. They 
should not sell the calves of the deity’’. The same stone 
inscription contains the following: ‘‘If the dancing-girls 
themselves (of the same temple) lease out the ands given 
to them, the kaépus who rule the village will treat them as 
‘sarvamanya’.’’* 

In Vijayanagara times a tax was paid for the mainten- 
ance of the village police. In the record of the reign of 
Viripaksha I, dated only in the cyclic year Bhava, which we 
have already cited, the composition of the village assembly 
of Kunnandarkéyil is given together with the fact that the 
Kalla-Vélaikkarars, who sought refuge with the village 
authorities, were assigned the duty of guarding the village 
iands and the lives of the people. In return for this they 
were permitted to collect from each family of the eighteen 
castes (padinén-bimi-samayattar) one panam annually and 
one ring on each marriage occasion.? This suggests that 
in some localities the village authorities and the Vijaya- 
nagara Government did not institute a regular body of 
village police; and that they entrusted the duty of main- 
taining order in the local units to a class of people who 
may have been the traditional custodians of the village 
peace. It was not that the rulers were ignorant of main- 
taining a regular police force. ’Abdur Razziq, as we have 
remarked elsewhere, definitely tells us that the capital 
contained a large police establishment. ‘‘Opposite the 
mint is the office of the Prefect of the City, to which it is 
said 12,000 policemen are attached; and their pay, which 
‘equals each day 12,000 fanams, is derived from the proceeds 
of the brothels’’.* There is evidence of what appears to be 
money-payment given to the village police, and the fact 
that an official policeman is mentioned in inscriptions 
proves that there was a definite police organization in the 
villages. 

That the village police were paid a fee is clear from 
another inscription which, although unreliable from the 
point of view of its chronology, nevertheless contains 
the names of some other village servants. This inscription, 


? Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., I, pp. 232-3. 
* Ep. Report for 1915, p. 106, op. cit. 
* Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 111, op. cit. 
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which is dated Saka 1498 of the times of Krishna Déva 
Raya, belongs to that class of suspicious grants which we 
have examined in an earlier connection.’ It registers the 
grant of reddi-mirads, karanika-mirads, and the right of col- 
iecting the police fee (kévali-rusum)’ in the village of 
Lomada to certain persons by the king. The other village 
officials entitled to receive the méra (@ya-~méragandra), be- 
sides the reddi and karanams, were the village priest (purd- 
hita), the artisan, the mansion, the shroff, the talari (village 
watchman), the potter, the washerman, the barber, and 
the village servants (mddiga and vetti-mdla, also called 
barika).® 

The existence of the village watchmen in later ages is 
proved by a record dated A.D. 1584 which speaks of the 
watchmen of the village of Pushpitodupura, also called 
Baichapura, in the Sivanasamudra country.* In some 
parts of the Tamil land the fees for the kdpus were paid 
out of the village shares. Thus in Saka 1447 (A.D. 1525-6) 
Chennama Niayaningaru settled that under a tank at 
Kandlakunta, three parts of the land were set apart for 
the Velamas, gods and Brahmans, and two for the kdpus 
who guarded the country.* It may also be noted that in 
the Tamil country, as elsewhere, perhaps, there were two 
kinds of village police who received such fees—the tr-kdaval 
and the pddi-kdval,* whose functions, however, cannot be 
differentiated at the present stage of our investigations. 

To the list of village servants given above other inscrip- 
trons add nambt, who performed worship in village 
temples.’ 

Those who conducted the administration of the village 
were sometimes faced with civil questions. These were in 
connection with the settlement of boundaries between 
villages and fields, and the regulation of water for irriga- 
tion purposes. We shall see how in A.D. 1363 in the 
times of Viripanna Odeyar, the great minister Naganna 
and other arasus (named) settled a complicated question 
between the people of Heddir-sime and the temple 


1 Supra, Chapter III. 

2 For the Persian origin of this word, see Wilson, Glossary, p. 271. 
* Ep. Report for 1933, p. 9. 

“Rice, My. Ins., p. 255. 

5 388 of 1915; Ep. Report for 1916, p. 143. 

* Ep. Report for 1916, p. 143. 

7 Ep. Report for 1913, p. 9- 
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dchadryas on the one hand and the Jaina saris on the other. 
The presence of the nad people was necessary during such 
occasions. An effaced epigraph dated about A.D. 1400 
telates that a sésana was given for the Mahant of. . . . by 
all the people of the (Ma)ndu-nad Thirty in connection 
with a dispute as regards boundary stones. It says: 
‘‘*Kolahalli Tammadi Nagaya not joining with him, set up 
(other) boundary stones. The Mahant and the nad making 
inquiry, decided that the stones had been unjustly put up 
and could not be allowed, and restored the dharma’’.* The 
question of boundary disputes seems to have been solved 
thus in A.D. 1518-19: ‘‘. .. the temple trustees (sam 
Sthanakulu) of Kailisaniatha and Bhima (Chilamakuru, 
Nellore district) granted one kucchala of dry land on the 
boundary and ten kunias of wet lands as a sarvamdnya to 
Médarametta Singirindyadu, who walked over the boun- 
dary line of Chilamakuru (settled the boundary dispute)’’.° 
The epigraph does not contain any more details about this 
procedure of walking over the boundary line. 

A corrupt copper-plate grant dated about A.D. 1576 
informs us that an unburnt clay pot was carried round 
boundaries. ‘‘If any mistake is made in tracing the boun- 
dary the pot breaks’’.* The following is related in the 
epigraph: ‘‘. ... When Hire-Hanumappa Niayaka’s son 
Rangappa Nayaka was protecting the gadi—and Maya- 
gonda Gauda managing the Kodamagi-gadi—he came to 
their house and demanded their security. On which 
Mayagonda Gauda gave Timmappa as security, and Kari- 
yanna Gauda of Hole-Honniir gave Mallappa as security. 
And asking permission, Mayagonda Gauda requested a han- 
dege and giving a feast (as specified) to Brahmans and 
gaudas, performing worship and carrying the god Hanum- 
anta of Anuveri in procession behind an elephant, they 
set out with the handege, when the Nddiga Yanhkappa, 
prostrating himself, made petition and fixed the banyan 
tree as the boundary, setting up a sone’’.® 

In the generality of cases, as we remarked while dealing 
with the revenue system of Vijayanagara, the boundaries 


E.C., Vill, Th 197, pp. 206-7. Infra, Chapter VII, Section 3. 
Ibid., Tl. 115, p. 186. 

Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., UII, p. 2187. 

Rice, E.C., VII, p. 37, n. (2). 

Ibid., Sh. 107, p. 37. 
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were marked by means of stones with the figure of Vamana 
or the dwarf. This method of denoting the boundaries of 
villages seems to have been common from the earliest times 
of Vijayanagara history, as is evident from an epigraph 
dated a.p. 1336 which describes the demarcation of bound- 
aries with stone stamped ‘‘with the illustrious ‘Vamana 
(dwarf) seal’’.* Sometimes the boundary stone, as in a.p. 
1390-1, were marked with figures of the sun and moon.? 
In the times of Krishna Déva Raya the Great, according to 
a record dated A.D. 1512-13, pillars of Garuda with the 
impression of Vamana were also used.* The boundary 
stones, evidently of a kodage grant held by a gauda, were 
sometimes also inscribed with the letters gavuda-godagi 
and placed at a distance of 803 bows.* As regards the 
other queston of determining the direction of the flow of 
water in a village, we may note that it sometimes necessit- 
ated the intervention of the Central Government. This is 
inferred from an epigraph dated A.D. 1553 which narrates 
that Rima Raju Konappa Déva | Mahiraja settled a water 
dispute between two villages in the Anantapur district.® 


SECTION 3. Corporate Life in Political Matters 


A. The Paleyagadra System 


The spirit of co-operation which the people showed 
while dealing with village questions was extended to the 
larger spheres of political life.* This may account for the 
firmness with which they planted the Paleyagara system 
which, if judged by the havoc it caused in later days, would 
seem to have no redeeming features in it. Nevertheless it 
was one of those measures which satisfied an urgent need 
of the times, and which in the palmy days of the Nayaka 
rule, proved to be a boon to the Government in maintain- 
ing peace and order in the south. 

The origin of the Paleyagara system and of the seventy- 
two bastions of Madura, is thus given in the accounts of 





2 Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins. I., p. 117. The evidence of this 
inscription cannot be relied upon. Ibid., p. 109. 

2 Ibid., 1, p. 5. 

* Fleet, J. Bom. R.A.S., XU, p. 396. Under the Sindas, the boundary 
stone were marked with figures of ascetics, lingas, or cows, Zbid., n. (23). 

* Ibid., pp. 397-8- 

® Rangachari, Top-List. 1., Ap. 147, p. 24. 

* For an account of the Pdleyagdgas, see Taylor, O.H. MSS., U1, pp. 
161-3. 
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the various Paleyagaras. Thus we have the following 
about ‘‘Bod: nayak palliyacaérer, or chieftain of the 
district of Siva réma kulam. Their ancestors were rulers 
in the district of Gooty. In consequence of the Mahomedan 
conquest, the people every where emigrated to the south, 
and the heads of this tribe among the rest. They 
came to the north side of the Vaigai river, where ten 
families subject to the Malaydla rulers resided. At the 
time, the Pdndiya king had taken refuge in the Malaydla 
country, and he gave the strangers leave to settle there. 
The date of Saka nayaka head of the tribe, is placed in 
Sal. Sac 1258 (A.D. 1336); and by consequence, the Maho- 
medan irruption was the first that occurred’’.? In the times 
of ‘‘Sila bodi nayak’’, ‘‘a champion, among the Mahome- 
dans challenged the people of the Rayer’s dominion to find 
a champion to meet them. Bodi nayak, hearing of the 
circumstance, went to the north; fought with and killed 
the Mahomedan; and in consequence, received great 
honours and distinctions. He ruled twenty-two years. His 
son, Bangdru gutiu nayak ruled twenty-six years, and was 
one among the chiefs, summoned to take charge of the bast- 
ions of the Madura fort, the 6oth being allotted to him’’.? 

The following is narrated about the origin of the Pale- 
yagara of “‘Emakalapuram in the Dindigul district of the 
Coimbatore province’’ : 

‘‘During the rule of the Rayer in Cal. Yug. 4520, 
Sal. Sac 1341,.‘my ancestors’ were of the Camavar tribe. 
Camulaca nayaker lived at Devanampatanam near Cud- 
dalore, being headman of the district. At that time the 
Rayer had an unmanageable horse, which no one could 
govern, till the aforesaid Camulaca, going to the capital, 
taught the keepers how to control the animal; and he him- 
self, mounting the horse rode out with it for three days 
together in the most unfrequented places, and brought it 
back before the Rayer, on the fourth day, perfectly quiet. 
The Rayer was so well pleased that he gave the headman 
the title of the horse, adding other titles, and distinctive 
banners; and relinquished the district at Cuddalore to him 
in free-gift, therewith dismissing him. At the time when 
Visvanadtha naicker was sent to take possession of the 


* Taylor, Cat. Rais, if], p. 375. 
* Ibid., p. 376. 
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Pandiya kingdom, the aforesaid Camulaca was ordered to 
accompany him, and afford aid. The household god of 
Camulaca became an image at Emakalapuram, where he 
settled. He received orders from Visvandtha naicker to 
furnish a quota of troops, towards the charge and defence 
of the fort of Madura. Some disagreement occurring 
between Kulaséchara and Visvandtha; the latter ordered 
the Emakalapuram chief to go against the former, which 
he did; and, after much fighting, the former laid an am- 
bush, so that Camulaca naicker was shot, as he was 
advancing with his people. Visvandtha had the funeral 
rites performed. His son was Anantapa naicker; who, in 
consideration of the manner of his father’s death, received 
additional distinctions, and some villages in free grant from 
Visvandtha naicker. At the time when the seventy-two 
chiefs had each a bastion of the Madura fort confined to 
him, this chief was appointed to the seventh bastion’’.' 
The genealogy of the Paleyagiras of Nadavacuruchi 
contains some interesting details. The ancestors of this line 
‘emigrated from Ktlueat Kundiyan fort, fought with the 
Kallars, or thievish tribe of the south, and acquired a 
principality, given to them by the Pandiya king. During 
a hunting excursion, a tiger suddenly sprang from its 
covert, and attacked the party, of which the Pandtya king 
was one. The Poligar of this line killed the tiger, and 
was rewarded by the distinguishing emblem of a tiger-skin 
under his saddle; a token ot distinction, and honour. After 
a succession of nine following chiefs, the Pandtyan king 
demanded a wife from their tribe: the reply to which de- 
mand was, that their tribe could not inter-marry with the 
descendants of the lunar race (Chandravamsa). The Pandt- 
yan king came to war against their tribe; in consequence 
of which they abandoned the estate, and came to Sundara 
Pandtya puram, where they had much trouble with the 
Kallars, whom they exterminated; and were confirmed in 
possession of the said town by the rayer from the north. 
Seven generations resided there. Thence they retired 
before an invading force; which would seem to have been 
Mahomedan. They fought with Kallars in the Virasingha 
nadu and overcame them’’. The account continues to nar- 
rate their achievements, especially those related to the 


1 Taylor, Cat. Rats, 111, p. 355. 
23 
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subjugation of the Kallars and Kurumbars, and to the res- 
cuing of ‘‘a large number of cattle which had been seized 
by the ruler at Kayatattéir, who was at war with the Madura 
prince. For this service they. received distinction, and 
additional lands. After three generations the mention 
occurs of the Kartdkal or northern viceroys; and of the 
appointment of chiefs to guard the bastions of the fort, 
which took place under the first of those viceroys: the 
chief of this district was one of those so appointed’’.* 

In the confused accounts of conflict with the Muham- 
madans and the Kallars, we have some details about the 
causes which may have brought about the Paleyagara 
system. Behind these stories of courage and pluck there 
may be a few germs of truth about the necessity which 
the rulers of Vijayanagara and their southern viceroys felt 
of enlisting the services of adventurous leaders of 
tribes in maintaining law and order in the land. That the 
viceroys of the south recognized the arduous work which 
their own followers did in reducing the unruly elements to 
a state of stable government is evident from the following 
passage in the History of the Carnataca Governors: ‘‘As 
many of the chiefs of the Dotiyah class, who had heretofore 
followed the fortunes of Nagama-Naicker, had taken an 
active share of service in all these last mentioned battles, 
so now Visvanatha-Naicker and Ariya-natha-Muthaliar re- 
warded their services by dividing the whole of the countries 
acquired into seventy-two palliyams (districts or counties), 
specifying the towns or villages belonging to each; and 
these districts they held on tenure of military service, in 
the manner following: that is—the king built or attached 
seventy-two bastions to the fort of Madura; and in case of 
attack or siege, these seventy-two palliya-carers were each 
one to have charge of a particular bastion with a connected 
portion of the wall, and to defend the same with his re- 
tainers against all assaults. This arrangement was 
accordingly followed. This was in the year of Salivahana- 


1 Taylor, Cat. Rais, III, pp. 385-6. See also Nelson, Mad. Country, 
P. III, p.o98. Wilks says that the title Paleyagdya properly belonged to 
the Telugu governors of Vijayanagara. Sketches, 1, p. 20 (1810); I, p. 13 
(1869). Rangachari J.A., XLII, p. 114; Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 58; 
Heras, Aravidu, pp. 132-3; The Trichinopoly Gazetteer 1, pp. 210, 237; 
The Manual of Tinnevelly, 1. pp. 61, 71-85, 271-73; and The Salem Gas- 


eiteer, I, P. 1, pp. 68-9 may also be read in the connection. 
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Sagartam 1354, or year of the Cali-yugam 4533”... To- 
wards the end of Vijayanagara history we are told that 
the Paleyagara of Erumaikatti (in a.D. 1611) was able to 
command 3,000 infantry, 200 horse, and 50 elephants.’ 

This extraordinary power given to the Paleyagaras was 
at once the merit and the defect of the system. So long 
as their activities were directed towards the urgent needs 
of clearing the forests and of subjugating the unruly tribes 
who infested them, the Paleyagaras were an indispensable 
factor in the scheme of the Vijayanagara monarchs and 
their viceroys for reclaiming a large tract of the fertile 
regions of the south. This was essential for the coloniza- 
tion of the south by the new-comers from the north.’ The 
Paleyagara system was also directed towards another end. 
It was a safeguard against the activities of foreigners, who, 
especially on the Fishery Coast, were becoming powerful 
to an alarming degree.* 

But the system carried in itself the germs of the dis- 
memberment of the Empire. It is true that, as we have 
remarked elsewhere, the feudatories in the north of the 
Vijayanagara Empire, were also given vast civil and mili- 
tary powers, and that the banner of revolt was first raised 
by the northern provinces and by the ruler of Tuluva. But 
it must be remembered that even after the great disaster 
of Rakshasa—Tangadi, there was a marked difference in 
the position which the northern feudatories and the southern 
Paleyagaras occupied in Vijayanagara history. The latter 
were placed under a viceroy but the former were directly 
controlled by the king, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.° Although the chieftains in the northern and 
north-western parts of the Empire were as eager as the 
southern Paleyagiras to encroach on the authority of the 
Central Government, yet there were among them, as, for 
example, in the states of Keladi and Mysore, one or two 
instances of principalities which could successfully rejuve- 
nate Hindu life in the western and central parts of the 


1 Taylor, O.H. MSS, WU, p.21. For a detailed account of the number 
and names of the Paleyagagas, see Satyanatha, Nayaks, pp. 58, 59, 
240. App. A.; Rangachari, I.A., XLILL, pp. 116-17. 

* Satyanatha, ibid., p. 59. 

* Satyanatha, ibid., p. 60; Rangachari, ibid., p. 113; Heras, Aravidu, 
pp. 137-8. 

* Satyanatha, ibid. 

* Rice, My. Gas., I, p. 234, (1st ed.); p. 356 (Rev. ed.). 
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decadent Vijayanagara Empire. But the annals of the 
numerous Paleyagaras of the south afford us no such 
example of sustained effort to preserve the traditions of the 
great Hindu rulers of mediaeval times. On the contrary, 
like the history of most of the Indian rulers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the story of the Paleya- 
garas is mainly an account of petty rivalries and inter- 
minable warfare of those who had bartered the honour and 
safety of the land for their own selfish ends.’ 


B. The Granting of Constitutions 


Some measures of a quasi-political nature illustrate 
better the corporate activities of the people in Vijayanagara. 
One of these relates to the issuing of constitutions or 
charters to corporate bodies. We shall discuss this in de- 
tail while dealing with the corporate life of the people in 
social matters. lor the present we may note that by the 
first quarter of the eighth century a.D., the people of the 
Karnataka had already shown that unanimity in social 
questions was essential in their dealings with the State.’ 

In purely political matters the Pandyas had set a pre- 
cedent in the south. The chiefs (araiyar) of Irandumalai- 
nadu, according to an inscription dated in the tweltth regnal 
year of an unidentified Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, gave 
assurance to the headmen of Kunnandar-koyil that when 
they took up arms and fought with one another, they 
would desist from destroying the villages under their pro- 
tection (kaval), and that they would cause-no injury to the 


' The Rev. Heras in his estimate of the Pajeyagaga system writes: 
‘This was by far the most important political event of the time, in spite 
of the fact that it fomented ambitions in these petty chiefs and weakened 
the royal authority of Madura, of which they were too independent from 
the very beginning. Had they been more systematically attached to, and 
dependent on, the central power, Madura might have been saved from many 
of the troubles caused by the Palaiyakarans’’ Aravidu p. 134. The Paleyagara 
system is to be judged from, the point of view of the Vijayanagara Empire, 
and not from that of the viceroyalty of Madura. It was not ‘the royal 
authority of Madura’ to which the PaJeyagaras ought to have been subjected 
but the royal authority of the Vijayanagara king which they must haye 
been made to obey. So far as the history of the 72 bastions js concerned, 
there is nothing to suggest that the PdaJeyagagas were not systemati- 
cally attached to or dependent on the viceroy of Madura. The vital defect 
of the system lay in the fact that the Vijayanagara Emperor had nothing 
to do with it. B.A.S. 


* Infra, Volume II, Chapter VIII, Corporate Life in Social Matters, 
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resident or itinerant cultivators. If, however, any person 
was so injured, they would pay a fine of 100 panam, and 
if a village was destroyed, they would pay a fine of 500 
panam. Even after paying the fine, they agreed to protect 
the villagers and cultivators, though they might have 
cutting, piercing and dying in their communal fights.’ 

Sometimes the compacts thus entered into were partly 
political and partly social. Thus in the disturbed days of 
Kulottufga III, the assembled people (the nddu) of Valla- 
nadu declared that thenceforward they would afford pro- 
tection to the cultivators (kudimakkal) residing within the 
four boundaries of the sacred village of Tiruvarangulam, 
Pudukkottai State, and its dévaddna villages. If in the 
course of this protection any one of the assembly was 
found to rob, capture the cows of, or do other mischief to, 
the cultivators, the assembly agreed to assign two ma of 
wet land to the local temple by way of fine for the offence 
committed.” Another interesting record of A.D. 1257 des- 
cribes the measures the people took ‘‘for the prosperity of 
the country’’. The revenue expected from the village of 
Maradiru in Urattir-kirram failed, as there were no people 
to cultivate the fields. To make good the loss to the State, 
the whole ndédu undertook to bear the burden; and the 
villages, the cities, and the naddu of Kadaladaiyadilangai- 
kondasdla-vala-nadu agreed among themselves to give away 
Maradir to twO individuals for providing offerings to the 
god Tirumalisvaramudaiya-Nayanar at Vémbani for the 
prosperity of the country.® 

These local bodies assumed greater importance under 
the rulers of Vijayanagara, who, evidently with the object 
of knitting closer the ties between themselves and their 
subjects, made gifts in the presence of the villagers. Thus 
in the times of Karhpana Odeyar, who was placed over 
Milbagal in A.D. 1363, his son Kamaiya Nayaka in the 
presence of the farmers of the kingdom granted lands in 
Belaratta, a subdivision of Torevali-nadu, as a sarvamdnya- 
kodage to Elahanka-nid Allala Jiya’s son Tanniyappa.° 
Petty chiefs gave gifts of taxes with the permission of all 
the samayas. In Saka 1482 (A.D. 1560-1) during the 


1 Ep. Report for 1915, p. 103. 

* Ibid., p.99. 

* 357 of 1922. Ep. Report for 1923, p. 111. 
* E.C., IX, Bn. 81, p. 26. 
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viceroyalty of the Mahdmandalésvara Siddarija Timma- 
raja at Kondaviti-sima, in the reign of Sadasiva Raya, the 
Dommari chiefs Chimku Reddi, Narasinéndu, and Komé- 
raya Viraya, with the permission of all the samayas made 
a gift of the Dommari panam (a tax levied on the Dom- 
maras) due from the village of Ayanavdlu to the temple 
of Gépinatha of that village in the Guntur district.’ 

But these instances do not reveal the corporate life of the 
Vijayanagara people in political matters so much as the 
record dated Saka 1341 (A.D. 1419-20) of the times of Déva 
Raya II. In that year, when Rayana Odeyar, son of 
Bhipati Odear,? was ruling over that part of the Empire 
in which Nangupatti® was included, a political compact was 
signed between Narasingadévar of Pérambir and his follow- 
ers on the one hand, and the residents of Kilaikurichchi 
on the other. The inscription continues thus: ‘‘Whereas 
there existed enmity between us from the time of Sémar- 
Narasingadéva up to the time of Adaikkalamkatta Nara- 
singadeva, hundreds of men on both sides have been killed 
and imprisoned; in the time of the last-mentioned chief we 
met together and settled that henceforward we ought not 
to act contrary to the interests of each other on account 
of this long existing enmity’’. This agreement thus made 
was ratified in the presence of some villagers and district 
people. And it was also agreed that as long as the sun 
and moon exist, the enemies of the Pérambir chief would 
be the enemies of Kilaikurichchi and vice-versa, and that 
no double dealing would be permitted. Those who acted 
otherwise would sin against the god of Nangupatti.‘ The 
absence of such spirit explains to some extent the anarchy 
under the later Paleyagaras. 


* §9 of 1917. For other instances of corporate bodies permitting people to 
levy certain taxes, see 384 of 1914 on only in the cyclic year Svabhanu, 
Panguni. This epigraph is assigned to the reign of Bukka I. It relates that 
the people of KiJai Kulattir, Kijaipuduvayal, and Vikrama-SéJa-Muttaraiyar 
permitted the goldsmiths the right of levying certain taxes. We do not 
know what action the State took in this matter. In a.p. 1307 the Vira 
Banajas, Seffi-guttas of Arbala-Seventy and others conferred on Mara Gavuda 
the office of ndd-heggage with the right of collecting one pagam from 
forty villages, half a papam from thirty villages, and tolls, etc. E.C., 
XI, Hk. 137, p. 138. 

* 626 of 1909 dated Saka 1334, Nahdana (a.p. 1412). 

* Nangupatti is in the Pudukkottai State. 

* 344 Of 1914; Ep. Report for 1915, p. 106. 
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CHAPTER VII. JUSTICE AND OPPRESSION 


SECTION 1. Classical and Vijayanagara Theory of Danda 


One of the questions which naturally arises in con- 
nection with the history of the Hindu kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara is that relating to the administration of justice. 
This brings us to the topic of the adherence of the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs to classical principles as recorded in the 
dharma-sastras. The subject of justice and punishment, 
as is well known to students of Hindu polity, is treated 
in the smritis under the caption of danda. Gautama thus 
defines danda: ‘‘They declare that (the word) danda (rule 
or punishment) is derived from (the verb) damayati (he 
restrains); therefore he shall restrain those who do not re- 
strain themselves’’.1| While admitting the inherent weak- 
ness of human nature and the tendency it has to over-ride 
the limits imposed obviously by the State on behalf of 
society, Gautama also makes provision for a moderate dis- 
pensation of justice, especially as regards punishments, in 
his statement that the king shall only restrain those who 
do not know how to restrain themselves. Moderation, 
therefore, is one of the features of the dandaniti. There 
is another feature of the ancient system which may enable 
us to understand the Vijayanagara theory and practice of 
danda. This relates to the free access which the people 
had in making a direct appeal to the king. In the account 
of the rdjasiiya as described in the Satapatha Brahmana, 
we are told that one of the results accruing from the per- 
formance of that sacrifice makes the king the lord of law, 
and that the supreme state (paramatda) is that in which the 
people can approach the king in matters of law.* The right 
of direct appeal advocated in the Satapatha Braihmana is 
to be borne in mind in our estimate of the methods of 
administering justice under Vijayanagara. 

The opinion of Gautama that meting out punishment is 
a necesSary attribute of the State is to be traced to Manu, 
who explains thus the importance of danda: ‘‘For the 
(king’s sake, the Lord formerly created his own son, 
Punishment, the protector of all creatures (an incarnation 


1 Gautama XI, 28, p. 238. This is of course an ingenious definition. 

2 Sat. Brah., P. III, V., 3, 3, 9, p. 713; Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor. 
p. 40 (1st ed.) For the importance of the Rdjastiya sacrifice, Set. Brahmana, 
P. TIT, p. 42, seq. 
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of) the law, formed of Brahman’s glory. Through fear of 
him all created beings, both the immovable and the mov- 
able, allow themselves to be enjoyed, and swerve not from 
their duties’. The necessity of instituting the law of 
punishment is seen in the security it gives to all the four 
orders. ‘‘Punishment is (in reality) the king and the male, 
that the manager of affairs, that the ruler, and that is called 
the surety for the four orders’ obedience to the law. 
Punishment alone governs all created beings, punishment 
alone protects them, punishment watches over them while 
they sleep; the wise declare punishment (to be identical 
with) the law’’.*. Then again Manu says: ‘*The whole 
world is kept in order by punishment, for a guiltless man 
is hard to find; through fear of punishment the whole world 
yields the enjoyment (which it owes)’’.* 

But Manu does not advocate indiscriminate or untimely 
punishment: ‘‘If (punishment) is properly inflicted after 
(due) consideration, it makes all people happy; but inflicted 
without consideration, it destroys everything’’.* ‘‘Having 
fully considered the time and the place (of the offence) the 
strength and the knowledge (of the offender) let him justly 
inflict that (punishment) on men who act unjustly’’.® 
Manu, therefore, conceives of danda as the motive force 
which keeps the different classes of society in perfect order, 
and invests it with an antiquity and importance which make 
it an inevitable attribute to the rdjadharma.* 

This orthodox view of the great lawgiver is to some 
extent modified by Kautilya, who brings into relief the 
suggestion of Manu that justice should be tempered with 
mercy. Kautilya advocates the following: ‘‘...for who- 
ever imposes severe punishment becomes repulsive to the 
people; while he who awards mild punishment becomes con- 
temptible. But whoever imposes punishment as deserved 
becomes respectable. For punishment (danda), when award- 
ed with due consideration, makes the people devoted to 
righteousness and to works productive of wealth and 


* Manu, VII, 14, 15, p. 218; Ghosal, Hind Pol. Theor. p. 166. (1st ed.) 

* Ibid., VII, 17-18, p. 219. See also Gautama, XI, 29-31, p. 238: 
Vishnu, Tl, 90-5, pp. 22-3; Sukvaniti, IV, 11. 92-8, pp. 130-1. 

* Manu, VII, 22, p. 219. - 

* Ibid, VII, 19, p. 219. 

* Ibid, VII, 16, p. 218, 

* Ghosal, ibid., p. 107 (1st ed.) 
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enjoyment; while puishment, when ill-awarded under the 
influence of greed and anger or owing to ignorance, excites 
fury even among hermits and ascetics dwelling in forests, 
not to speak of householders’’... But Kautilya was not 
unaware of the supreme necessity of instituting punishment 
for the maintenance of social order. ‘‘But when the law 
of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise to such 
disorder as is implied in the proverb of fishes (matsyanyd- 
yamudbhavayati); for in the absence of a magistrate 
(dandadharadbhdave), the strong will swallow the weak; but 
under his protection the weak resist the strong’’.? 

With that spirit of compromise which is so characteristic 
of him, Sukra gives to us the mediaeval conception of danda 
thus: ‘‘Danda is restraint and punishment, hence the king 
is also known to be Danda. The Niti that regulates pun- 
ishment constitutes Dandaniti, Niti so called because it 
governs and guides’’.*. This may be considered along with 
the earlier definition given by Kautilya: ‘‘That sceptre on 
which the wellbeing and progress of sciences of Anviks- 
haki, the triple Védas, and Varta depend is known as 
Danda (punishment). That which treats of Danda is the 
law of punishment of science of government (dandaniti)’’.‘ 
Obviously the reference here is to the importance of danda 
in the social life of the people as suggested by Manu. 

Having asgertained the prominence given to the theory 
of punishment in the political writings of the Hindu theo- 
rists, we mav now gather a few details about the constitution 
of a court of justice as understood bv the lawgivers. Manu 
advocates personal investigation by the monarch. ‘A king 
desirous of investigating law cases must enter his Court of 
Justice, preserving a dignified demeanour, together with the 
Brahmanas and with experienced councillors. There, 
either seated or standing, raising his right arm, without 
ostentation in his dress and ornaments, let him examine 
the business of suitors, daily (deciding) one after another 
(all cases) which fall under the eighteen titles of (the law) 


1 Arthasdstra, Bk. I., Ch. IV, 9, p. 9. 

* Ibid. 

* Sukraniti, I, il. 313-4, p. 22. For a further evolution of the theory 
of danda, see Ghosal, Hind. Pol. Theor. pp. 228-9, (1st ed.); pp. §9-60, 
104-5, 1st (2nd ed.); Sarkar, Pos. Back. Bk. II, P. I, p. 31; also his Pol. 
Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922); Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity, (Calcutta, 1929). 

* Arthafadstra, Bk. I, Ch. IV, 9, p. 8. 
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according to principles drawn from local usages and from 
the institutes of the sacred law’’." When the king is unable 
to investigate personally law-suits, Manu ordains the 
appointment of a law-court. ‘‘But if the king does not 
personally investigate the suits, then let him appoint a 
learned Brahmana to try them. That (man) shall enter that 
most excellent court, accompanied by three assessors, and 
fully consider (all) causes (brought) before the (king), either 
sitting down or standing. Where three Brihmanas versed 
in the Vedas and the learned (judge) appointed by the king 
sit down, they call that the court of (four-faced) Brahma’’.* 

This served as the basis of the composition of law-courts 
of the later theorists, some of whom, as for example 
Gautama, have considerably increased the number of 
persons who were to constitute a court of justice. Accord- 
ing to Gautama: ‘‘They declare, that an assembly (parisad. 
shall consist) at least (of) the ten following (members, viz.) 
four men who have completely studied the four Vedas, three 
men belonging to the (three) orders enumerated first, (and) 
three men who know (three) different institutes of law. But 
on failure of them decision of one Strotriya who knows the 
Veda and is properly instructed (in the duties, shall be 
followed) in doubtful cases’’.* Baudhayana explains the 
concluding idea of Gautama, thus: ‘‘There may be five 
or there may be three, or there may be one blameless man, 
who decides (questions regarding) the sacred law. But a 
thousand fools (can) not (do it)’’. Sukra enlarged the 
scope of a court in these words: ‘“‘A court of justice 1s 
that place where the study of the social, economic, and 
political interests of man takes place according to the dic- 
tates of Dharma Sa4stras’’> 

As regards the authorities which are to guide the judges 
who constitute a law-court, we have the following in 
Gautama: ‘‘His (i.e. the king’s) administration of justice 
(shall be regulated by) the Veda, the Institutes of the 
Sacred Law, the Angas and the Puranas’’.* Vishnu enu- 
merates the qualifications of a judge thus: ‘‘Let the king 





2 Manu, VIII, 1-2, p. 253. 

* Ibid., VIII, g-11, p. 254. According to Manu a Siidra can never 
interpret the law. VIII, 20, p. 255. 

Gautama, XXVIII, 49-50, p. 310. Cf. Vasishtha, III, 7,\ 20. pp. 

17, 20. 

* Baulhadyana, 1, 1, 1, vv. 6-9, pp. 143-4. 

* Sukvaniti, IV, 11., 83-4, pp. 186-7. 

* Gautama, XI, 19, p. 237. 
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appoint as judges men of good families, for whom the 
ceremonies (of initiation and so forth) have been performed, 
and who are eager in keeping religious vows, impartial 
towards friend and foe, and not likely to be corrupted by 
litigants either by (ministering to their) lustful desires or 
by (stimulating them to) wrath or by (exciting their) avarice 
or by other (such practices)’. The lawgivers have also 
set down rules governing the qualifications of witnesses.’ 

They are unanimous in their opinion that punishment 
should be in proportion to the crime committed. Gautama 
says: ‘‘The award of punishment (must be regulated) by a 
consideration (of the status) of the criminal, of his (bodily) 
strength, (of the nature) of the crime, and whether the 
offence has been repeated’’.® Vishnu ordains that the king 
should consult the Brahmans when awarding punishment. 
“‘Let the king dictate due punishments for other offences 
also, after having ascertained the class and the age (of the 
criminal) and the amount (of the damage done or sum 
claimed), and after having consulted the Brahmanas (his 
advisers)’’.‘ 

From classical theory we may now turn to the Vijaya- 
nagara conception of danda as recorded by Krishna Déva 
Raya the Great in his Amuktamdélyada. The rough sketch 
of the classical theory of danda given above enables us to 
understand that, among other things, the ancients insisted 
on the institution of punishment for the welfare of society ; 
that its importance was such that they surrounded it with 
the divinity which was always associated with the person 
of a monarch; that they enacted that the king or his coun- 
cillors, while executing it, should be guided by consider- 
ations of the nature and time of the crime committed, and 
the ability of the guilty man to bear punishment; that the 
ruler should consult a body of learned Brahmans; and that 
the people were allowed the right of making a direct appeal 
to the king. 

Krishna Déva Riaya’s elucidation of the nature and 
importance of punishment was, on the whole, in 
accordance with the classical notions. ‘‘The  wife’s 
attachment to her husband, the proper relations between 


1 Vishnu, III, 74, pp. 20-1. 

2 Manu, VIII, 62-3, 68-78, pp. 264-5, 266-8, 299, 300; Gautama, XIII; 
Pp. 246 seq. 

* Gautama, XII, 51, p. 245; Cf. Vasishtha, XIX, 8-10, p. 97. 

* Vishnu, V, 194-5, Pp. 41. 
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men and women, the ascetic subduing his indriyas, the 
lower castes showing deference to the higher, the servant 
looking carefully to the interests of the master, you should 
know that all these are brought about (ultimately) by the 
fear of the king’s punishment’’.' It is evident that the 
monarch is referring to the importance of danda in the social 
life of the people in the above statements. He further 
says: ‘‘It is essential that a king should be able to enforce 
his commands. Even the Abhiras and the Bhillas of the 
forest are able to enforce their orders, as by, the sign of the 
arrow and the piece of thread. Much more therefore is it 
necessary that an emperor (Sdrvabhauwma) should be able 
to enforce his commands’’.? 

To the classical idea of balancing punishment with 
mercy, Krishna Déva Raya adds a clause which was to 
some extent an advance on the ancient theory of danda. 
The lawgivers opine that the time and place where the 
offence was committed together with the nature of the cul- 
prit are to be taken into consideration; the Vijayanagara 
monarch declares that the criminal should be given the 
chance of appealing thrice to the king. ‘‘In the matter of 
people sentenced to death give them the chance to appeal 
thrice (for mercy)’’. But this leniency is not to be shown 
to those who plot against the State. The ruler continues : 
‘‘But in the case of those people whose escape might 
bring calamity to yourself immediate execution is 
advisable’’.> In the matter of administering justice and of 
executing the royal decree, he shows that he is not un- 
acquainted with human nature. “If a king were to 
propitiate his guards with presents and hands over to them 
for custody a thief whose guilt has been proved without 
immediate punishment and if when he escapes, the guards 
bring before the king another in his place and punish him, 
as the story of the stout merchant on the spear, will not 
the king’s infamy increase ?’’. If this may be taken to 
be a defect in Vijayanagara system of administering 
justice, because it admits the possibility of the State officers 
being corrupted by outside agencies, it may also-be inter- 
preted to mean that the rulers were prepared to meet such 


* Amuktamdlyada, v. 277; J.1.H. IV., P. WI, p. 75. 
* Ibid., vv. 206; ibid., p. 65. 

* Ibid., v. 243; tbid., p. 7o. 

* [bid., v. 239; ibid., p. Go. 
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a contingency in order to maintain law and order in the 
land. 


SECTION 2. Administration of Justice in Pre-Vijaya- 
nagara Days 


Wise as Krishna Déva Raya certainly was, even he had 
to follow the system of justice as laid down by the ancient 
rulers of southern India. Custom has always played an 
important part in the life of the Hindu people; and in 
matters of justice, ancient usage has been raised to the 
dignity of law. This explains the injunction found in the 
dharma-sdstras to the effect that rulers were to preserve 
and respect the ancient custom of the land. Thus in the 
code of Manu: ‘“‘The custom handed down in regular 
succession (since time immemorial) among the (four chief) 
castes (varna) and the mixed (races) of that country, is 
called the conduct of virtuous man’’.’ Gautama says: 
‘*‘The laws of countries, castes, and families, which are not 
opposed to the (sacred) records, (have) also authority’’.? 

Rulers, who, as we remarked while dealing with the 
local administration of Vijayanagara, were proud to consider 
themselves as promoters of the piurvada-marydde of the 
country, naturally could not have escaped the influence of 
ancient custom, especially in the south and west, where the 
Tamil and Karnataka kings had already established an 
efficient system of judicial administration. In the Tamil 
land, for example, even villages had their own well defined 
courts of justice. In an inscription dated in the third regnal 
year of king Parthivéndravarman, the members of the 
great assembly of Uttaramélir-chaturvédimangalam, enact- 
ed the following : ‘‘We, (the members) of the big Assembly 
(also) ordered that if (any such taxes are) shown (against 
1), each person (so showing) shall be liable to pay a fine 
ot twenty-five kalatju of gold in the court of justice 
(dharmasana).’’* 

Some idea of the manner in which these early village 
courts of justice dealt with cases of grave importance can 
be gathered from records found in the South Arcot district. 
These epigraphs contain details about cases of murder 


1 Manu, HI, 18, p. 32. 
> Gautama, XI, 20, p. 237. 
* S20. Ul, P. Ul, p. 342, see also pp. 261, 348-9, 357-8. 
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under provocation and of accidental death, and the method 
by which culprits were punished. In A.D. 1054, in the third 
year of Parakésarivarman Rajéndradéva, a village officer 
(?) demanded taxes from a woman, who declared that she 
was not liable to pay taxes. On the officer putting her 
through an ordeal, she took poison and died. A general 
assembly consisting of the people from ‘‘the four quarters, 
eighteen districts, and various countries’? was summoned, 
and the man was declared liable for punishment. This, 
however, took the shape of a fine of thirty-two kdsu which 
he had to pay for burning a lamp at the temple of Tirut- 
tandonri-Mahadéva.' A Sitidra, in the third year of 
Rajakésarivarman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Kulottunga 
Chéla Déva, while out a-hunting, missed his aim, and shot 
a Véllala. The villagers ‘“‘from the seventy-nine districts’’ 
assembled together, and found the Sudra guilty of homicide 
(not amounting to murder). He was ordered to pay sixty- 
four cows to the Tiruttand6énri-Aludaiyar temple for burn- 
ing two lamps.’ 

That in the conduct of criminal cases the villagers some- 
times had the sanction of the State is shown by two in- 
scriptons dated in the reign of a certain Rajakésarivarman 
alias Tribhuvanachakravartin (Kuldttuhga Chola Déva), 
who probably lived in the twelfth century a.p. One of 
these relates that a certain individual shot a man belong- 
ing to his own village by mistake. Thereupon the governor 
and people of the district to which the culprit belonged, 
assembled together and decided that as the man had com- 
mitted the offence out of mere carelessness, he was to 
compensate his guilt by burning a lamp in the Tunandar 
temple at Siyamangalam. Accordingly, he provided the 
temple with sixteen cows from the milk of which ghee was 
prepared for burning the lamp.* 

Brahmans too sometimes took part in these deliberative 
assemblies. A native of Arumbondai, in the thirteenth 
century A.D., aimed an arrow at another man, mistaking 
him for an animal. The latter died of the effects of the 


2 80 of 1906; Ep. Report for 1907, p. 77. 


* 67 of 1906. For similar other cases see Ep. Report for 1907-8, pp. 


97°83. 

* 64 of 1900. For other instances of similar nature, see Ep. Report for 
1900, pp. 10-11. Mr. Venkayya (ibid). estimated roughly that the sacrifice 
which a culprit had thus to undergo was represented by about twenty 
kalam of paddy, according to the current standard of value, 
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wound soon after. The Brahmans together with the ndttar 
(people of the district)' decided that, on behalf of the de- 
ceased the accused had to provide for a lamp in the temple 
of Bhumisvaram at Marakkanam, in the South Arcot dis- 
trict.2. Inscriptions of the same age recording similar in- 
stances inform us that the accused persons were sometimes 
made to provide temples with forty-eight sheep.° 

These precedents of what might appear to be mild 
punishments, were, however, not always the rule. In the 
case of those whose activities disturbed public peace, heavier 
penalties were imposed by the State. This sometimes took 
the shape of forfeiture of lands. A certain Aliyangaiyan 
Sattiyandvan with his armed accomplices killed one Vama- 
na Bhatta on the night of the 25th Arpasi, in the eleventh 
year of Jatavatman Tribhuvanachakravartin Sundara 
Pandya Déva, while the Brahman was returning home from 
the temple. Sattiyanadvan eluded imprisonment, but the 
king ordered that the property belonging to the criminal 
including his village called Karuvérkrichchi, houses, 
male and female servants etc., was to be confiscated and 
added as a tirundmattu-kdni to the temple of Nayanar 
Sokka-Narayana at Tirukkoshtiyur in the Ramnad district.‘ 
This drastic action of the king had the desired effect of 
bringing the guilty person to his senses. A representation 
was made to the State by several individuals on behalf of 
the accused, Sattiyanavan Seramlaip Perumal, on the ground 
that he was not an accomplice in the murder; and the 
village assembly of Tirukkoshtiyur, obviously at the in- 
stance of the king, decided to return to the accused all the 
confiscated property for a consideration of 800 pon.’ 

These instances from the south enable us to conjecture 
that the Tamil people in the ages preceding those of the 
sons of Sangama, had already put into operation the main 
injunctions of the ancient lawgivers that justice was to be 
administered in proportion to the seriousness of the offence, 


1 The ndtja@r may have been also village functionaries in the Tamil land, 
although it is equally probable that, like the people of the ndg@ in the 
Karnataka, they were merely citizens. See supra, Chapter IV, The Revenue 
Administration. 

2 Ep. Report for 1919, p. 99- 

* Ibid. For further remarks on this subject, read Mr. A. S. Rama- 
natha Aiyyar’s article entitled Homicide and tts Punishment in Mediaeval 
Times, Calcutta Review, 1925. XV, Nos. 1-3, pp- 313-21. 

* 301 of 1923. 

* 303 of 1923. 
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and that the culprit was always entitled to appeal, even 
after having received his sentence for grave crimes. This 
practice of dealing with criminals prevalent in the Pandya 
and Chéla lands must have continued under the Vijaya- 
nagara rulers, who, as related elsewhere, were always guided 
by the pirvada marydde of the country in most matters 
connected with their domestic policy.’ 


SECTION 3. Justice under Vijayanagara 


The accounts of travellers as well as inscriptions give 
us some details about the manner in which they administered 
justice in the Hindu Empire. ’Abdur Razzaq says: ‘‘On 
the right hand of the palace of the Sultan~-there is the 
diwadn-khadna or minister’s office, which is extremely large, 
and presents the appearance of a chihal sutin, or forty- 
pillared hall. ... In the middle of the pillared hall, a 
eunuch, called a Dandik, sits alone upon a raised platform, 
and presides over the administration ; and below it the mace- 
bearers stand drawn up in a row on each side. Whoever 
has any business to transact advances between the lines of 
mace-bearers, offers some trifling present, places his face 
upon the ground, and standing upon his legs again, repre- 
sents his grievance. Upon this, the Danaitk issues orders 
founded upon the rules of justice prevalent in that country, 
and no other person has any power of remonstrance. 
When the Dandaik leaves the chamber, several coloured 
umbrellas are borne before him,? and trumpets are sounded, 
and on both sides of his way panegyrists pronounce bene- 
dictions upon him. Before he reaches the king he has to 
pass through seven gates, at which porters are seated, and 
as the Dandik arrives at each door, an umbrella is left 
behind, so that on reaching the seventh gate the Dandaik 
enters alone. He reports upon the affairs of the State to 
the king, and, after remaining sometime, returns. His 
residence lies behind the palace of the king’’.* 


* For examples of pre-Vijayanagara criminal administration — es- 
pecially in the Karnataka, refer to the following: My. Arch. Report for 
1911-12, p. 44; tbid., for 1926, p. 38; ibid., for 1925, p.§7. For instances of 
criminal jurisdiction in the Tamil land, see 3:5 and 352 of 1909 the latter 
of which is a mixture of superstition and sense. Ep. Report for 1910, 
p- 95; Rangachari, Top. List., I, Cg. 143, p. 337, dated a.p. 1306. 

2 Infra. Volume Ii., Chapter V, Section 2. 

* Elliot, Hist. of India, 1V, pp. 107-8; Major, India, p. 25. See also 
Sewell, For. Emp., p. 91. 
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From the above it appears that there were regular courts 
of justice and judges specially appointed for that purpose 
under the mediaeval form of government. The Dandik of 
‘Abdur Razzéq was evidently a danndyaka or military 
commander; and if we are to rely on the evidence of the 
Persian Ambassador, the Vijayanagara monarchs entrusted 
the duty of administering justice to an officer of the army, 
or to one who had seen service as a general. If this were 
really the case, no graver error could have been committed 
by the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara, since such a pro- 
cedure would have meant the violation of one of the most 
important injunctions of the ancient lawgivers in regard to 
the administration of justice. We have seen that according 
to Manu, Gautama, Vasishtha, and Baudhayana, the king 
was to be assisted by at least three Brahmans well versed in 
the Sacred Law. A dandandyaka or military commander 
was in no sense a Substitute for a Brahman learned in the 
smritis, although, as remarked elsewhere, we have instances 
of very wise and able minister-governors well acquainted 
with the sdstras and smritis in Vijayanagara history. The 
fact that "Abdur Razzaq is positive about the name of the 
high dignitary who administered justice makes one suspect 
that the rulers of Vijayanagara had indeed acted, at least in 
the important question of the composition of what may be 
called the court of chief justice, contrary to the classical 
notions of danda. This supposition is strengthened 
to some extent by the fact that in the list of the eight 
ministers (ashtha-pradhana), as given in the Accounts of 
Rdma-Rdja, no mention is made of a supreme judge or 
chief justice.’ 

But neither of the above assumptions can be maintained. 
The Accounts of Rama Raja do not deal with the judicial 
administration of the country but with the executive coun- 
cil of the king. And as regards the supposition that the 
rulers of Vijayanagara had entrusted the question of justice 


1 For some remarks on this subject see Rice, My. Gaz. I, p. 480 (1st ed.) ; 
I, p. 587, seq., (Rev. ed.) A.C.P, dated S. 1578 of the times of Sriraiga 
Raya (No. 19 of 1916-17) deals with the settlement of a case of gaudike 
rights by the village court (dharmdsana) of Harati. This is ten years 
after the flight of Ranga Raya to Bedhore. If the authenticity of this inscrip- 
tion could be proved, we have some evidence of the existence of village 
courts in a.p. 1656-7. On the last days of Srirafga Raya, who is by some 
styled II, and by others, III, of that name, see S. K. Aiyangar, in Satyanatha, 
Nayaks, p. 133, m. (60). ; 

3 Rama-Raja Charita, Mac. Coll. MSS. in the India Office. 
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to a military officer, we may dispense with it on the evi- 
dence of Nuniz, who not only informs us that the only 
law of the land was that of the Brahmans, but passes the 
most adverse judgement on their code of law. ‘‘When any 
one suffers wrong and wishes to represent his case to the 
King he shows how great is his suffering by lying flat on 
his face on the ground till they ask him what it is he 
wants. If, perchance, he wishes to speak to the King while 
he is riding, he takes the shaft of a spear and ties a branch 
to it and thus goes along calling out. Then they make 
room for him, and he makes his complaint to the King; 
and it is there and then settled without more ado, and the 
King orders a captain, one of those who go with him, to 
do at once what the supplicant asks. If he complains that 
he was robbed in such and such a province and in such and 
such a road, the King sends immediately for the captain 
of that province, even though he be at court, and the captain 
may be seized and his property taken if he does not catch 
the thief. In the same way the chief bailiff is obliged to 
give an acount of the robberies in the capital, and in con- 
sequence very few thefts take place; and even if some are 
committed, you give some little present and a description 
of the man who stole from you, and they will soon know 
by the agency of the wizards whether the thief be in the 
city or not; for there are very powerful wizards in this 
country. Thus there are very few thieves in the land’’.’ 
One may suspect that Nuniz has relied on superstitious 
and untrustworthy persons in securing these details about 
the existence of wizards in the capital. His evidence, 
nevertheless, indicates that an ordinary citizen had direct 
access to the king in the matter of presenting a petition; 
and that, therefore, the Vijayanagara monarchs had put 
into force one of the principles mentioned in the Sacred 
Law. Valuable as the information of Nuniz certainly is, it 
may be accepted with certainty only when it is corroborated 
by independent evidence. For Nuniz’s opinion runs 
counter to that of ’Abdur Razzaq as regards the existence 
of a separate court of justice, at least of a distinct high 
official vested with judicial powers. According to the Per- 
sian ambassador, it is the danndyaka who constituted the 
highest judicial official in the kingdom; in the opinion of 


* Sewell, For. Emp., pp. q8o-1. 
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Nuniz, the king gave a sort of a rough-and-ready dispensa- 
tion of justice, independent of the danndyaka. Nothing 
but confusion would have resulted if this were really the 
case in Vijayanagara. Moreover, it may reasonably be 
doubted whether Nuniz does not contradict himself in his 
accounts of the judicial procedure at Vijayanagara. For, in 
one place, as we have just remarked, he is sure about 
the existence of Brahmans and of their law; in another, 
he gives us the picture of the king, regardless of the pres- 
ence of his advisers, deciding a case on the spot. It is 
not denied that the rulers of Vijayanagara, in some in- 
stances, may have administered justice independently of the 
Brahman advisers. But the description of Nuniz, especial- 
ly that relating to the persons who fell prostrate before the 
monarch, can in no one sense be taken to be a typical 
instance of how they administered justice in the Hindu 
Empire. His remarks of this nature are insufficient to justify 
the assertion that “‘the administration of criminal justice 
was harsh and barbarous’’.t The evidence of contemporary 
travellers, as well as the few details we can gather from 
inscriptions, must be examined before such a groundless 
charge is preferred. 

There are interesting instances of the manner in which 
justice was administered in Vijayanagara. Some of them 
deal with the settlement of disputes by the officers of the 
Government with the co-operation of the local bodies. Thus 
in A.D. 1363 in the reign of Bukka Odeyar, a grave dispute 
was amicably settled in the Araga-rajya which was ruled 
over by Viriipanna Odeyar. The people of Hedditr-nad 
and the temple dchdryas disputed with the Siris as to the 
boundaries of the land belonging to the Parsvadéva temple 
of Tadataéla in Heddir-nad, in the Tirthahalli taluka. The 
great minister Naganna and various important officials like 
Pradhint Dévarasa, along with other arasus or lords, and 
the Jaina Mallappa summoned the elders of the three cities 
and the Eighteen Karmpanas, and held an enquiry in the 
Araga chéivadi or hall. ‘‘And having made the ndd, agree, 
they fixed the boundaries (specified) according to the former 
custom as those of the temple endowment of Parsvadéva’’.? 
This refers of course to the state of affairs in a Vijayanagara 
province. 


1 Iswari Prasad, Med. Ind., p. 434. 
* E.C., Vill, Ti. 197, pp. 2067, op. cit. 
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We have already seen how the same ruler, Bukka 
Odeyar, in a.D. 1368, personally settled the moment- 
ous question of the religious rivalry which threatened to 
create open enmity between the Jainas and the Srivaishna- 
vas. Since it is impossible to imagine that Bukka Odeyar 
would have ventured to be their arbitrator without seeking 
the counsel of persons versed in the Sacred Law, we may 
suppose that these may have exercised some control over 
the actions of the king. And the example thus set by 
Bukka Odeyar must certainly have had its effect on the 
judicial traditions of the Empire. While describing social 
questions which necessitated legislation on the part of the 
people themselves, we shall narrate some instances of the 
personal interest which the rulers took in communal matters 
even in later Vijayanagara history.’ 

It was this liberal atmosphere which the _ great 
example of Bukka Odeyar spread that concerns us 
here. The royal officers appointed in temples, for example, 
also followed the precedent set by that ruler. Vittappar 
(also called Vittppar of Anegundi), the treasurer of 
Kampana QOdeyar (I), was the officer appointed in the 
Tiruvogriyar temple, Chingleput district, in Saka 1290 
(A.D. 1368-9). He found that the padiyilar the isha- 
bhattialiyiar and the dévaradiydr had struck work in the local 
temple. This was the third occasion since the days of 
Rajanarayana Sambuvaraya that the Mudaliyar of Perum- 
barrappuliyar (Chidambaram) and the trustees of the temple 
had failed to bring about an amicable settlement in that 
temple. Vittappar caused an enquiry to be made, and with 
the co-operation of the Virasdla-anukkar and the kaikkélars 
he summoned a joint meeting of the sri-rudras, sri-mahés- 
varas, the ishabhattaliyiar and the devaradyar in the 
vydkaranaddina-mandapa of the Tiruvorriyir temple. He 
then fixed upon a procedure in the matter of the order that 
was to be followed in the temple service. But even this 
official decision was of no avail. Three years later (in Saka 
1293) [A.D. 1371-2] the assembly composed of the same 
dignitaries met in the very same mandapa, under orders 
from Karhnpana Odeyar himself, presided over, this time, by 
the king’s officer Tunaiyirunda-nambi Kongarayar. More 
representatives than those who had met before had now 
gathered, and these included the trustees (of the temple) 





* Infra, Volume Il, Ch. V, Social Legislation, Etiquette and Orthodoxy. 
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and the district representatives (nditdr). The whole ques- 
tion of the right of procedure in the temples service was 
thoroughly threshed out, and settled’ with a seriousness 
which does credit to the patience and skill of the judge in 
handling the significant details of the domestic economy 
of a temple. The great question however was finally dis- 
posed of only in the reign of Harihara Raya II by the 
king’s officer Mudaliyaér Amarkonar, after summoning a 
similar conference.’ 

A case that recalls the mild treatment of the earlier days 
is given in an inscription dated Saka 1366 (A.D. 1443-4) of 
the times of Déva Raya I]. It refers to a prayaschiita 
(expiatory ceremony) for a criminal offence. The epigraph 
records a gift of money, by the corporation (?) called nakha- 
radavaru of Dharmapattana to the temple of Nakharésvara- 
Mahadéva at the instance of several setizkadras, of Padava- 
kéri, aS an expiatory offering for their having murdered 
two men of that community, while Timmana Odeyar was 
governing Barakuru-rajya.® 

The fact that legal proceedings were conducted in the 
presence of, and settled by, the officers of the Central 
Government is also corroborated by other inscriptions. A 
civil dispute between the villagers of Alattir and Attipparru, 
in Saka 1328 (A.D. 1406-7), regarding the supply of water 
from the tank of Perunagar, Chingleput district, was settled 
in the presence of the Mahapradhani Arasar (Tipparasar ?).‘ 
An instance which disproves the theory that the monarchs 
were arbitrary in legal matters is supplied by a record dated 
Saka 1467 (A.D. 1545-6) of the times of Sadasiva Raya. 
There was a dispute between two parties of the residents of 
Kondagai, in the Ramnad district ; and their representatives, 
the mahdjanas of the locality, placed the matter before the 
Emperor, who was encamping in Tondaimandalam. Sada- 
Siva Raya directed that the case was to be settled by an 
arbitration board of learned men in the presence of his own 
officer Saluva Nayaka. On their arriving at a satisfactory 
decision, remission of certain taxes was made to the village 
(temple ?) of Tiruvéngadapuram.*’ Evidently the board that 


Ep. Report for 1913, p. 118. 

196 of i912. 

404 of 1928; Ep. Report for 1928, p. 61. 
357 of 1923. 

2 of 1923. 
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was made up of learned men would only have been com- 
posed of Brahmans versed in the Sacred Law; and the 
legal fee which the plaintiff and defendants paid took the 
shape of remission of taxes to the local temple.’ 

The presence of a royal officer in legal proceedings seems 
to have been a feature of this system. A legal dispute 
arose between the karanams and the agrahdrikas of Ava- 
diru, in the matter of an inconvenient situation of indm- 
lands. The question was equitably settled in Saka 1508 
(A.D. 1586-7) by Anugonda Vengalappa, obviously an 
officer of the king, who classified the lands into good, bad 
and medium, and redistributed them.? This delicate 
question of redistribution of iném-lands or lands given as 
gifts, sometimes necessitated the intervention of the king 
himself. It is interesting to observe that we have in this 
connection the instance of the Emperor Achyuta Raya 
about whose alleged injustice Nuniz waxes eloquent in his 
Chronicle. Achyuta Raya personally investigated the 
following case. Whether he intended to inaugurate his 
reign which afterwards, if the solitary evidence of Nuniz 
deserves credence, proved unfortunately to be an era of un- 
paralleled oppression, by an impartial attitude towards his 
people, cannot be determined. But it is certain that in the 
year Virddhi on the day of Kéartika-Bahula-Patichami, Saka 
145(2) (Thursday, 21st October, A.D. 1529) on the occasion 
of his coronation, according to a record dated Saka 1454 
(A.D. 1532), the Emperor directed Saluva Nayaka to assign 
villages equally, ‘‘neither more or less’’, to the temples of 
Varadaraja and Ekambaranatha. And when Saluva Naya~ 
ka gave more to the former and less to the latter, Achyuta 
Raya personally went to Conjeeveram and effected an equal 
distribution of villages between the two temples by casting 
lots.” ; 

These temple disputes seem to have attracted the atten- 
tion of the Government, if we may say so, from the 
admirable manner in which royal officers decided the issues. 


2 We admit that the quarrel may have been over some land which the 
temple claimed to possess. The presence of the royal officer is however to 
be noted. 8B.A.S. 

3 C.P. No. 11 of 1912-13; Ep. Report for 1913, p. 9. We have, of course 
in earlier period cases of Crown Officere assisting local authorities or shar- 
ing in their sessions. 

* 544 Of 1919; Ep. Report for 1920, p.114. See also 547 and 548 of 
1919. 
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An inscription dated only in the cyclic year Raktakshi, 
Karttigai, 27th day, but assigned to the times of Viripa- 
ksha II, son of Harihara II, gives us the details of the 
settlement of the question of the right (kdni) of worship in 
the Aragalir temple, Salem district. The judgment was 
given by Tirumalli Nayaka, who was evidently an officer 
placed over the district or deputed for the purpose. The 
dispute was between the sthdnikas or temple managers 
themselves of the Kamésvara temple at Aragalir. The 
judgment of Tirumalli Nayaka contains, among other 
things, the following: ‘‘(1) A has been enjoying for a long 
time the privilege of worshipping all the thirty days of the 
month in the temple, while actually only fifteen days belong 
to him by right, and fifteen days belong to another person 
named B; (2) the privilege of B thus enjoyed by A with- 
out proper authority, requires settlement; (3) in support of 
the latter part of the statement made in (1), there are records 
in the temple to prove that fifteen days of B (now abandoned 
by him and enjoyed by A) have under orders been counted 
as ‘unclaimed’ (trangal); (4) of this privilege of fifteen days 
so declared unclaimed, you have sold (on your own respon- 
sibility) seven and a half days to a third person C and 
given him a sale-deed; (5) by so doing you have deprived 
the acquired right of A enjoyed by him for the last eight 
or ten generations; (6) at this stage, the nditdr (i.e., the 
representatives of the nadu) appeared to have volunteered 
to settle the question of enjoyment—A being found issue- 
less( ?)—and to have called the parties to present themselves 
before them together with A; (7) you,—the managers— 
were also required (under my orders) to be present on the 
occasion, to hear the case, and to carry out the decision 
arrived at by the ndattér and to have, in the meantime, 
during this period of hearing (by the ndttér), the worship 
of the temple performed by outsiders, on payment; (8) A 
having then appealed to me while I happened to be present 
at Aragalir, to hear the case personally and give a just 
decision, I and the ndatidr together advised the parties to 
put their case before the mahdjanas and issued an order to 
this effect; (9g) in obedience to our order the mahdjanas of 
the agrahdra of Kulattir, Alambalam, Sadaiyanpattu and 
Mattiyakurichchi met together, heard both sides and decided 
that although A may have been the hereditary holder of 
only fifteen days of the privilege, it was not fair to sell 
a part of the disputed portion there to an outsider like C 
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while the right to purchase (in virtue of long enjoyment) 
primarily rested in A; (10) accordingly, therefore, to this 
decision of the mahajanas we order that A must continue 
to enjoy the full thirty days as before and that the sale- 
deed you have given to C should be cancelled’’.’ 

This decision of a provincial officer conclusively shows 
that the State not only controlled the regulation of worship 
in a temple but also decided justly the minutest points of 
privileges with the co-operation of the representatives of 
the district, in a manner which we have now become ac- 
customed to associate with the working of a modern court 
of justice. The above instance is by no means a solitary 
example of the care which the State bestowed on bringing 
civil disputes to a successful issue. As we have related 
elsewhere, in about A.D. 1500, Yallappa Odeyar was the 
governor over the Araga-rajya. He granted the Kuppatir- 
Bharangi-sime to the junior queen Bommarasi-amma of the 
female apartments for her portion. And his minister Malla- 
rasayya was ordered to assume the management of the 
province. This officer seems to have found certain discre- 
pancies in the management of the lands belonging obviously 
to the junior queen, for he is said to have set on foot a 
detailed enquiry and to have inflicted a singular penalty on 
the local temple. For, as the inscripiton relates, ‘‘in the 
course of his enquiries from village to village (gramavan 
(n)i-gramagalan(n)i-pokku), coming to Bennagere, he 
stopped the daily allowance at the Narayana temple, (Soh- 
rab taluka), and having had proper prékshane (or purifi- 
cation) performed for the god, granted a sésana regulating 
the worship and ceremonies’’.? 

We have already mentioned the great care which 
Billappa Nayaka and Kengappa Nayaka, the sons 
of Hanumi Ndayaka, bestowed on the question of 
granting a dharma-sdsana to Linganna, younger brother 
of Appa Bhatta, a Brahman, in A.D. 1565. The settlement 
of the temple disputes in Tiruvorriyi in A.D. 1368, in 
A.D. 1371, and, finally, in the reign of Harihara Raya II; 
the case which Achyuta Raya decided in connection 


1 413 of 1913. Ep. Report for 1914, pp. 96-7. 430 of 1913 dated Saka 
1306 (rp. 1384°5). gives the clue to the age to which 413 of 1913 could 
. B.A.S. 


. Ec. VIII, Sb. 323, p. §§; P. I, p. 148. 
* Supra, Ch. VI, Administration (continued), p. 339. 
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with the equitable distribution of lands between the Varada- 
raja and Ekambaranatha temples; the laudable manner in 
which Tirumalli Nayaka ended the dispute as regards the 
rights of one of the priests of Kamésvara temple; and the 
opinion which Billappa Nayaka and Kengappa Nayaka 
received from the old residents of the Sante-Bennur-sime, 
—all these prove that the Vijayanagara monarchs did not 
mete out a rough-and-ready justice, as has been asserted 
in some quarters; but that, on the contrary, they solved 
knotty points of etiquette and privilege, left untouched or 
decided unfavourably by their own officials; and that they 
allowed their subjects the right of appeal, even though it 
was against the decision of powerful temple authorities, 
and, sometimes, of the officers of the Crown. To a certain 
extent their judicial procedure is not incompatible with the 
following regulation of Sukracharya: ‘‘ The king must 
personally inspect every year the gramas, puras, or cities, 
and désas or districts, and provinces, and must know which 
subjects have been pleased and which oppressed by the 
staff of officers, and deliberate upon matters brought forward 
by the people’’.t Neither the compilers of the Swkraniti 
nor the monarchs of Vijayanagara were unaware of the 
oppression which the officials of the State caused to the 
people. 


SECTION 4. Oppression 


In studying this aspect of their institutions, we come 
across interesting features of their political life. That there 
was oppression in Vijayanagara times there cannot be any 
doubt. No less a personage than Krishna Déva Raya the 
Great himself admits the hardships which the people 
suffered under tyrannical officers of Government. That 
monarch writes thus: ‘‘That king is never prosperous even 
though he conquers all the seven Dwipas, who has an offi- 
cer who does not call back the subjects when they leave 
the State on account of suffering, who would sell away 
their cattle and stores of corn and would consider their 
houses as fit for fuel and who thus resemble the jackal in 


1 Sukraniti, I, ll. 751-2, p. 51. For an interesting inscription dealing 
with the settlement of a civil dispute in connection with the office of a 
f$annbhéga and the award of a jayarékhe-patrike in a.D. 1664 see My. 
Arch. Report for 1918, p. 54. For the decision of the Agent of Nagama 
Niayaka in a dispute between two factions in Tittagudi, S. Arcot, see 6 


of 1903. 
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the battlefield’. The suffering to which Krishna Déva 
Raya refers here may have been caused by natural cala- 
mities like floods or famine; but it may equally well 
have been the result of the rapacity of the servants of the 
Government. In all likelihood it was the latter, since both 
on the evidence of inscriptions and of the writings of foreign 
travellers, some officials, and a few monarchs as well, 
practised a policy of unvarnished extortion. 

A dam had been breached in A.D. 1424, and the king’s 
minister solved the question by bringing official pres- 
sure to bear on Chama-nripala, the commander of 
the forces, in the manner related in the following 
inscription: ‘‘The messengers of Ndganna Danndyaka 
the Mahd-pradhdna of sri-Vira pratapa Déva Rédya 
Mahdardya, having brought intelligence that the Hazri- 
dra dam had been breached, on enquiring who would 
undertake the meritorious work of restoring it, looking 
upon Chdma-nripala, the commander-in-chief of all the 
forces of the auspicious great king of kings (Déva Raya 
II) (the descent of Naganna Dannayaka stated)—(he said) : 
‘The dam which by order of Déva Réya Mahdraya I built 
to the river Haridra having breached, to restore by the 
assistance of merit the provision for the service and decora- 
tions of the god Harihara and the property acquired by 
the Brahman residents in that kshétra, except you there is 
no one else. That the fruit of the merit of building this 
dam will according to the Veda and the dharma sdstra be 
beyond calculation you are well aware. You therefore must 
repair his work of merit.’ Hearing this order, and with 
submission undertaking the work, in the Saka year 1346, 
(details of the date specified), Chama-nripala, with his own 
hands pouring water on behalf of the god Harihara and the 
Brahmans, and committing the work with pouring of water 
into the hands of Bukkarasa, sent him saying, ‘Do you in 
my behalf build the dam and excavate the channel’, and 
had it repaired’’.* The prospect of holding out the ‘‘fruit 
of merit’? ‘‘beyond calculation’? which was placed before 
Chama-nripala was only an apology to cover the real nature 
of the behest which Naganna Dannayaka, evidently with 


? Amuktamdlyada, v. 237; J.1.H. IV, p. 60. 
* Rice, My. Ins, Intr. pp. lxxxii, 40; E.C., XI, Dg. 29, pp. 38-9. 
The history of the dam is also given in tbid., Dg. 23, pp. 31-2. 
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the object of pleasing the monarch, conveyed to the great 
commander. 

An example of people migrating on account of the 
tyranny of the officials is given in an inscription from 
Kilir, South Arcot district, dated Saka 1368 (A.D. 1446-7) : 
‘‘In this kingdom the ministers had been taking presents 
(by force) from all ryots belonging to both the right-hand 
and left-hand classes at the commencement of each reign. 
In consequence of this all the ryots were harassed and ran 
away to foreign countries. Worship and festivals ceased in 
the temples; the country became full of disease; all people 
(that remained) either died or suffered’’.’ 

Firishtah narrates a long story of a learned but villain- 
ous Brahman who induced the ‘‘Ray of Beejanuggur”’ 
(evidently Déva Raya I) to abduct a beautiful damsel named 
Nehal of the town of Mudkul, of the consequent estrange- 
ment with the Muhammadans, and the complete humiliation 
of the Hindu ruler at the hands of Firtiz Shah.’ 

The strange ending of an inscription of A.D. 1356 makes 
one suspect that the kings sometimes really oppressed the 
people. This is as follows: ‘‘Be it the thief or plunderer 
prowling by night or day, be it the honourable maha- 
mandalésvara, the emperor who rules the world or the king 
of kings, who thinks to himself, I will seize the villages, 
lands or grants bestowed in this village—at the mere word, 
thrust him, with his father and mother and all into the 
hell filled with worms, for seventy-seven crores of years, 
and continue to visit him with all manner of torments, do 
you see, O Sin?’’* 

Another inscription which suggests that even the 
property of Brahmans was sometimes seized by kings 
and their relatives, is dated A.D. 1530. It ends thus: 
‘““Whoso seizes the property of Brahmans. of  sub- 
stance, that are bountiful and have families,—whether they 
be kings or of the king’s family, roast in Kumbhipaka 
without intermission as long as the tears from their eyes 
moisten the dust’’. Whether these strange tirades were 
directed against actual cases of royal and official tyranny 





2 23 of 1905; Ep. Report for 1905, p. 50; Rangachari, Top. List. I. S.A. 
428, p. 212; A.S.R. for 1907-8, pp. 246-7. 

2 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rése, II, p. 380, seq. See infra, Volume II, 
Chapter III, pp. 132-3. 

* £E.C., XI, Cd. 3, p. 2. 

* Ibid., Dg. 28, p. 38. 
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or whether they were merely inscribed as a guarantee 
against possible mischief at the hands of people cannot be 
determined with any certainty for the present.’ 

Official malevolence is also seen in the fate which befell 
the unfortunate Persian Ambassador at the court of Déva 
Raya II, due to the mischievous machinations of the Hor- 
muzians. ’*Abdur Razzaéq was reduced to a state of misery 
and uncertainty because of the daily decreasing rations 
sanctioned by the State.’ 

Nuniz relates that Achyuta Raya robbed the nobles, 
especially one called ‘‘Crisnaranarque’’ (Krishna Nayaka ?), 
and that he recovered the indemnity which he had to pay 
"Ali ’Adtl Shah by extracting payments from his captains 
and people. ‘‘Which King Chytarao, after he ascended 
the throne, gave himself over to vice and tyranny. He is 
a man of very little honesty, and on account of this the 
people and the captains are much discontented with his 
evil life and inclinations; for he has never done anything 
except those things that are desired by his two brothers-in- 
law,* who are men very evilly disposed and great Jews. 
By reason of this the Ydallcao (’Adil Shah), learning of 
how little weight he was, determined to make war on him, 
believing that he would easily succeed since the king was 
not inclined to war; so he made his forces ready, and began 
to invade the King’s territory, and arrived within a league 
of the city of Bisnaga. . . . but the King (Achyuta Raya) 
was terrified, and by the advice of his brothers-in-law (of 
which they gave not a little) decided to send and make 
peace with the Ydallcao. The Ydallcio was very glad and 
made a peace with him which was to last for a hundred years, 
on condition that the King should give him ten lakhs of 
gold pardaos, each lakh being 100,000 pardaos, and further 
should yield up to him the city of Rachol which the King 
Crisnarao had taken from him, and which had a revenue 
with its lands of 150,000 pardaos as well as jewels, which 
could easily be valued at a lakh. The King accepted these 
terms, and the Ydallcao departed well pleased with this 
money; and after all was done the King sent to him a 
diamond stone weighing 130 mangellinis (=162 carats), with 
fifteen other similar ones worth fully a lakh. This money 


* For another instance, see Rice, My. Ins. p. 220. 
* Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 122. 
* Read Sewell’s note on this. For. Emp., p. 367, n. (5). 
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he soon afterwards recovered and put in his treasury, ex- 
acting payments from his captains and people so ruthlessly 
that they say that in six months he had recovered and put 
the whole in his treasury. 

“Wherefore the captains and troops, both. because he 
made this peace and because he exacted the sum of money 
contrary to the wishes of them all, have lived greatly dis- 
contented, and have held that if this kingdom should ever 
be brought to destruction, it must take place in the lifetime 
of King Chitaro (Achyuta Raya)... .’” 

Even in the trifling matter of supplying leaves, there 
seems to have been oppression in some quarters. For, as 
we Shall narrate later on, about the Saka year 1445 (A.D. 
1523-4), there seems to have been a custom of supplying 
leaves, upon which they took their meals, to the circar 
people.’ 

Sometimes the Government servants committed great 
havoc by their brutalities. The thdndar Dilavar Odeyar, 
who was evidently a Muhammadan servant of the Govern- 
mient, in charge of the Dummi-sime, destroyed ‘‘the children 
of the farmers, subjects, chiefs in the kingdom’”’ and cut 
off the head of Gaudayyar of Chikka Gangur, and of the 
officials sent against him. This occurred in A.D. 1562.° 

The oppression by Tirumala Raya, soon after the battle 
of Rakshasa-Tangadi, in A.D. 1567, when he tried to re- 
populate the terror-stricken city, has already been narrated 
on the evidence of Caesar Frederick.* 

In a letter dated 30th of August 1611, Antoine Vico 
gives to us a gruesome account of the manner in which the 
poor people were made to pay for the negligence of the 
feudatories. ‘‘In that case, (the king of) Bisnagar, comes 
or sends one of his generals, at the head of hundred thousand 
men, to make them pay all the arrears with interest. On 
these occasions, which are frequent, it is again the poor 
people who pay for the fault of their princess; all the 
country is devastated, and the people are plundered or 
massacred .. .”’§ 

John Nieuhof in A.D. 1622 relates the following about 
the Nayaka of Madura: ‘‘The Ndyak to secure himself of 





1 Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 367, 368, n. (1), 369.. 

2 Rangachari, Top. List. I, Ap. 189, p. 28. See infra, Volume II, 
Chapter VII. 

* F.C. VII, Ci. 609, p. ror. 

* Caesar Frederick, Purchase, Pilgrims, XK, p. 94. 

* Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 293. 
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the Fidelity of his Governours, detains always their Wives 
and Children in a certain Castle call’d Zwela Baddy, about 
seven Leagues from Madure, under the guard of 300 
Eunuchs; neither are the Husbands permitted to see them 
without peculiar Licence from the Nayak, and are obliged 


99 1 


to depart again in two or three days’’. 


SECTION 5. Remedies against Oppression 


Judged by the evidence of some of the foreign travellers, 
it is clear that there were cases of oppression and malad- 
ministration in the Vijayanagara Empire. But since none 
of the witnesses has given any explanation of the tyranny 
inflicted by the tributary chieftains, and by the officials of 
the Government, it is necessary to understand from equally 
reliable sources, both indigenous and foreign, whether 
monarchs, feudatories, and officials of Vijayanagara were 
really given to a continual life of rapine and plunder, and 
whether the rulers and the people made no attempt to sup- 
press official high-handedness in the country. According 
to John Nieuhof the Nayaka of Madura was no better than 
a voluptuous tyrant, who, in order to secure the fidelity 
of the governors, resorted to the meanest of devices by 
imprisoning their wives. In the opinion of Pimenta, the 
Nayaka of Madura of the same age, was a thoroughly 
pious person given to the worship of the gods and Brah- 
mans. Pimenta in A.D. 1599 thus relates: ‘‘Hee (Krishn- 
appa Nayaka) daily sits in judgement, a Bramene standing 
by, which ever and anone whineth out the name of the 
Idoll Aranganassa; and when one is weary another suc- 
ceedeth, and continueth that acclamation, though hee sits 
sixe houres’’.* Pimenta, who was ‘“‘Visiter of the Jesuits 
in India’’, and whose account contains many descriptions 
of the pagan credulities of the Hindus, did not write this 
to justify the character and action of the Nayaka of Madura. 
This account of Pimenta and that of Nieuhof enable us 
to understand that Madura could as well boast of a pious 
prince as she could be ashamed of a ruthless ruler. 

There are other means besides these of judging the act- 
ions of the kings and chieftains of Vijayanagara. The 


1 Nieuhof, Churchill, Voyages, II, p. 297; Satyanatha, Nayaks, p. 331. 
For the treacherous dealings of the Governor of Masulipatam, read Floris 
{a.p. 1611), Purchas, Pilgrims, III, p. 321. 

* Pimenta, Purchas, ibid., X, p. 219; Heras, Avavidu, p. 347. 
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thandddr Dilavar Odeyar, whose brutalities in A.D. 1562 we 
have just described, was punished by the Government. 
Death was the penalty for a servant of the State who had 
illtreated the people. Against this insubordinate thandadar, 
two persons, Pilapa Nayaka, a resident of a Sante-Bennir- 
sime, and Gaudayya of Chikka Gangir, were sent. On the 
latter suffering death in a cross-road at the hands of the 
turbulent thanddar, the Muhammadan Nayaka, ‘‘Ayyana- 
Maluka”’ (’Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani) sent his officer Chimmana 
Odeyar against Dilavar Odeyar. The culprit was caught, 
‘“‘tortured and put to death’’. The Muhammadan Nayaka, 
‘‘Ayyana-Maluka’’ granted the Dummi-sime as a gift to 
Pilla Nayaka (i.e., Pilapa Nayaka) of Sante-Bennir, and 
to the children of Gaudayya, who gave up his life for the 
sake of the State, he gave Chikka-Gangir itself as a nettaru- 
godage.' This epigraph proves that even the Muhammadan 
officials of the Hindu Government took prompt action 
against the cruelties of its officers; and that sufficient pro- 
vision was made for the children of those who died while 
in the service of the State. 

In one case at least and perhaps in more, when an official 
of the Government as pdrupatyagdra over villages and 
agrahadras levied customs duties contrary to ancient usage, 
his successor immediately rectified the matter and declared 
that the people were entitled not to pay illegal claims. 
Kamappa Navaka, the parupatyagdra over the chhatras, 
temples of the Dalavayi-agrahdras, and rent-free villages, 
“levied from all’? ‘‘customs duties which did not before 
exist’’, amounting altogether to 300 gadydna. Peddiraja, 
son of Appaji of the Kasyapa-gétra, on receiving the 
aforesaid agrahdras and villages as a magant from Rama- 
Bhattaya, remitted ‘‘the whole of these customs dues’’, to- 
gether with the house dues of the Perungiir-ayya for Haru- 
vahalli Vogeya-samudra, ‘‘in order that merit may accrue 
to the king (Achyuta Déva Raya) and to Rama Bhattayya’”’, 
“having summoned the cultivators and with pouring of 
water in the presence of the god Srirangandatha in the middle 
of the Kavéri’’. Not content with this, Peddirija caused 
to be written in the same ddna-paira the following as a guar- 
antee against future official oppression: ‘‘For the areca- 
nut of your rene-free lands neither customs nor collection 
are due. Besides the local transport tax of three hana to the 





2 E.C. VII, Ci. 69, p. 191, op. Cit. 
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merchants who buy your areca-nut, why pay customs and 
collection? You have nothing to do with them, and may 
enjoy (your produce) free of all imposts’’.’ 

Even in the reign of Achyuta Raya, therefore, the royal 
officials could be humane and benevolent. It is not sur- 
prising that they should have been so, especially when we 
remember that that monarch himself had set a good example 
in his equitable division of the village between the Ekam- 
baranatha and Varadaraja temples. The general tendency 
among the officials of the Government may not have been 
towards continued oppression at all, since during the earlier 
period we have ample evidence of their having put an end 
to distasteful and harmful customs. This may explain why 
in Saka 1445 (A.D. 1523-4) Vademalluna evidently a (Muham- 
madan ?) servant of Krishna Déva Raya the Great, prohi- 
bited the custom of supplying leaves to the circar people, 
and cloaked his action in a religious garb by arranging for 
the abhishéka of the god . . .with the water of the Chiranadi 
river.” 

We have recorded the migration of the ryots of a pro- 
vince in A.D. 1446-7, in the reign of Déva Raya II, on 
account of the extraction of forced payments by the ministers 
of the king. This deplorable state of affairs was put an 
end to by Déva Raya himself. The royal order was sent 
to the provincial officer Annappa Odeyar, who engraved it 
in some places and not in others. A petition was conse- 
quently sent to Nagarasa, evidently the viceroy of the pro- 
vince, who extended the order of the king to the whole 
country.* 

*Abdur Razzaq also suffered from the misrepresentations 
of the Hormuzians as well as from the petty-mindedness of 
the officials. He relates to us how his grievances were 
redressed: “‘The king had appointed as a temporary substi- 
tute of the Brahman Dandik a person named Hambah 
Nurir, who considéred himself equal to the Wazir. He was 
diminutive in stature, malignant, low-born, vile, savage, 
and reprobate. All the most odious qualities were united 
in him, and he had not a single estimable trait in his com- 
position. When the seat of the administration was polluted 


+ £E.C. WI, Sr. 6, pp. 7-8. 

3 Rangachari, Top. List., I., Ap. 189, p. 28, op. cit. 

* 23 of 1905, Ep. Report for 1905, p. 50, op. ct. The inscription was 
found in Kilur near Tirukoilir in the South Arcot district. 
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by that wretch, he stopped my daily allowance without any 
cause. The Hormuzians having found an opportunity of 
showing their malice, displayed the devilry which forms the 
leaven of their disposition; and conformity of vice having 
ingratiated them with Hambah Nurir they declared that I 
was not accredited by His Majesty the Khahan-i-Sa’id, but 
that I was a mere merchant, who had carried in my hand 
the diploma of His Majesty. They spread several other 
lies in the hearing of the infidels, which produced such an 
impression upon them, that for some time, in the middle 
of this unholy country, I was reduced to a state of misery 
and uncertainty. But while labouring under this anxiety, 
I met the king several times on the road, who treated me 
with great consideration, and asked how I was going on. 
In very truth, he possessed excellent qualities. 

“The Dandtk, after ravaging the territory of Kulbarga, 
and bringing some wretched people away with him as 
captives, returned to Bijanagar. He reproached Hambah 
Nurir for having stopped my daily rations, and gave me 
an assignment for 7,000 fanams on the mint the very day 
of his arrival’’.’ 

In the final reply which Déva Raya gave him, we have 
a sort of public apology for the scanty treatment that was 
meted out to the ambassador of a great king. ‘Abdur 
Razzaq says: ‘‘On the day of my audience of leave, the 
monarch said to this poor individual, ‘They have represented 
that you are not really the envoy of His Majesty Mirza 
Shah Rukh; otherwise we would have paid you greater 
respect. If you should come again into this country, and 
I should ascertain that you are really sent on a mission by 
His Majesty, I will pay you such attention as becomes the 
dignity of my empire’.’”* 

Official oppression was sometimes successfully combated 
by the united opposition of corporate bodies. These were 
the organizations of communal groups of the Right Hand 
and Left Hand Sections which protected their individual 
interest against public or private aggression. An effaced 
inscription dated Saka 1351 (A.D. 1429-30) from Vriddha- 
chalam in the South Arcot district, relates that the members 
of the Valangai and Idangai sects met together in the court- 
yard of the temple of Tirumudukunramudaiya-Nayinar at 


* Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 122. 
* Ibid., p. 123. 
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that village, and decided that, since the officers of the king 
(rajanyas) and the owners of jivitas ‘‘had oppressed .. . 
and the kantyalan and the Brahmans had taken the rdja- 
karam (i.e., taxes), none of the Valangai and Idangai 
people should give them shelter and that (none of the people 
of the two sects) born in the country should write accounts 
tor them or to agree to their proposals. If any one proved 
a traitor to the country (by acting against this settlement), 
he should be stabbed ... .’” 

Another inscription dated only in the cyclic year Saz- 
mya, Karitigai, 15, but also of the times of Déva Raya I], 
found in Korukkai, in the Tanjore district, says that the 
ninety-eight subdivisions of the Valangai and the ninety- 
eight subdivisions of the Idangai classes joined together 
and evidently decided that ‘‘because they did not tax us 
according to the yield on the crop but levied the taxes 
unjustly. . . . we are about to run away. Then we real- 
ized that because we of the whole country (mandalam) were 
not united in a body, we were unjustly (dealt with)... . 
Hereafter we shall but pay what is just and in accordance 
with the yield of the crops and we shall not pay anything 
levied unlawfully’’.? 

The instances which we have given above, while they 
give us a comprehensive view of the measures adopted by 
the monarchs and people of Vijayanagara to suppress offi- 
cial tyranny, do not enable us to understand the nature 
of punishment which the rulers inflicted on those who 
violated what was thought to be established law. As we 
have already remarked, danda alone, according to the 
opinion of the Hindu lawgivers, is responsible for the 
maintenance of order and peace in the society. We have 
now to acquaint ourselves with such of the details which 
we can gather about punishment under Vijayanagara. 

That the mediaeval rulers were aware of the old notions 
about punishment is apparent from the inscription dated 
A.D. 1545 already cited, which following the ‘‘former rate”’ 
ends with the order that “‘there is no annydya (injustice), 
danda and kanddya (rent) for the citizens of the Araga- 


* 92 of 1918; 216 of 1917; Ep. Report for 1918, p. 163. See also Maj- 


umdar, Corp. Life, p. 94. - 
* 216 of 1917; Ep. Report for 1918, pp. 163-4; see also Majumdar, ibid. 
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rajya’’... The word danda used in this epigraph, in all 
likelihood, did not refer to mere fine: the Vijayanagara 
monarchs, as we shall presently narrate, used a distinct 
term for the latter. 

Danda or punishment under Vijayanagara was genefal- 
ly of three kinds: fines, ordeals and death. The first 
of these, as given in an inscription of about A.D. 1370, 1s 
mentioned in connection with faults, annoyance, thefts, 
adultery and injustices, as prevalent in the Hadinad country 
(tappu, tasadi, kalavu, hddara, annydya).? 

Punishments by ordeal were common in India from the 
earliest times. The classical canonists have laid down 
minute regulations about ordeals.* When we come to the 
seventh century A.D. we find that, as Yuan Chwang relates, 
there were four kinds of ordeals in the country. ‘“‘These 
are by water, by fire, by weighing and by poison. In the 
water ordeal the accused is put in one sack and a Stone in 
the other, then the two sacks are connected and thrown 
into a deep stream; if the sack containing the stone floats, 
and the other sinks, the man’s guilt is proven. The fire 
ordeal requires the accused to kneel and tread on hot iron, 
to take it in his hand and lick it; if he is innocent he is 
not hurt, but he is burnt if he is guilty. In the weighing 
ordeal the accused is weighed against a stone; and if the 
iatter is the lighter the charge is false, if otherwise it is 
true. The potson ordeal requires that the right hind leg 
of a ram be cut off, and according to the portion assigned 
to the accused to eat, poisons are put into the leg, and if 
the man is innocent he survives, and if not the poison 
takes effect’’.‘ 

Sukracharya makes provisions for various kinds of.. 
ordeals, while describing what he terms the divya method 
of trial. “‘In the matter of decision of cases by the divyu, 
fire, poison, vessel, water, virtue and vice, rice and oath 
—these are prescribed by the sages’’. He describes the fire 
ordeal thus: ‘“‘The (accused) has to walk nine steps with 
a hot bali of tron in the hand or has to walk seven steps 
on hot charcoal, or has to take out a quantity of iron 


1 E.C. Vill, Til. 15, p. 166, op. cit. Rice translates danda into fine. 

7 F.C. IV, Ch. 97, p. 13, text p. 37, op. cit. 

> Manu, VIII, 114-16, p. 374; Apastamba, Ii, 11, 29, 6; p. 170; Narada; 
1., 19-26, pp. 100-120; Brthaspati, X, pp. 315-9. 

‘ Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, p. 172. 
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placed in hot oil by the hand, or has to lick by the tongue 
a very hot iron plate’’.’ 

The fire ordeal in the Pandya times was more after the 
model which is mentioned in the Institutes of Brihaspati.’ 
A meeting of the inhabitants of the districts, cities and 
villages in Koénadu, according to an inscription found in 
Kudumiyamalai in the Pudukkottai State, and dated only 
in the second regnal year of a Tribhuvana Chakravartin 
Vira Pandya Déva, was convened to consider a case of 
misappropriation by certain Brahmans. The pajdris of 
the temple of Tirunalakkunramudaiya-Niyinar had mis- 
appropriated the cash and jewels of the temple. One of 
them, however, confessed having taken a portion of the 
lost cash and of having shared it with a carpenter. The 
others denied altogether but were evidently implicated by 
the evidence of their accomplice. The lying pujaris were 
ordered to be taken to the law-court (dharmdsana), where 
they were required to handle a (red-hot) ploughshare. On 
all of them burning their hands, they confessed their guilt. 
The inscription records that they were all ordered to be 
dealt with as sinners against the god Siva (Siva-dréhin).° 

We may, however, continue to deal with the Question 
of ordeal by fire. To this category belongs the interesting 
case of Kannayya who held a red-hot substance in the 
presence of Hoysalésvara in Dorasamudra in about a.p. 
1275.° 

The fire ordeal in Vijayanagara took the form of dip- 
ping hands in burning ghee. A communal dispute broke 
out in about A.D. 1580 between the barbers and washermen 
on one side and the potters on the other. The point at 
issue was whether the potters, at the time of marriage, 


1 Sukraniti, IV., v, ll. 470-1, 474-7, p. 204. The occasion when fire ordeal 
can be used is given on p. 205. 


7 This was also known in Upanishad times. 

> Ep. Report for 1907, p. 70. Cf. Brihaspati, Institutes, X, 5, 11, 28. pp. 
315-6, 318; Chhandogya Upanishad, Vii, 1-3, pp. 108-9. 

“ E.C. ITI, Md. 79, p. 47. Rice translates the passage thus: ‘‘holding? 
consecrated food’’, and adds a note: ‘‘a form of ordeal’® ibid., n. (2). The 
text runs thus: d-Kannayanu dyiva hididu. Text p. 153. (d-Kannayanu 
dibyava-hidiu, Romanized version, p. 102). Since the whole proceeding seems 
to have taken place in the presence of Vira Narasimha at Dorasamudra, it 
may be that Hoysala referred to here is the king himself. The passage 
would refer then to some burning substance. But it is quite possible that 


the interpretation given by Rice is more correct, and that we have to take 
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were entitled to pare the toe-nails and tie on the upper- 
cloth. The barbers and washermen denied them this 
privilege; and the chiefs of the potters (kumbhdra-settigalu) 
placed the matter before the Government. The chiefs of 
the potters insisted on their rights and dipping their hands 
in (boiling) ghee, in the presence of the god Divya-Lingés- 
vara in Haradanahalli, won the case. Rima Raja Nayaka 
then issued the following charter (sdsana) to the head- 
men of the potters (kumbhdra-svdémi): ‘‘For the potters the 
toe-nails may be pared and the upper cloth may be tied 
on—thus it is ordered’’.. The State, therefore, sometimes 
decided social questions by the ordeal of ghee.’ 

Fines and punishment by trampling under foot were 
imposed on those who refused to pay tribute or those who 
had killed their sons, in the twelfth century, in the Kadarh- 
ba-mandala. Sittaratevale Barasinda refused to pay tribute 
in about A.D. 1139. And so they ‘‘trampled on his 
shoulders and he went to svarga (avara hegala metti 
svargakke sanda).* 

Capital punishment, especially when directed against 
persons who had committed treason, took a hideous shape 
in Vijayanagara. It ranged from confiscation of property 
to death under the feet of elephants. Nuniz enumerates 
the different punishments given by the Government’’. 
‘*The punishments that they inflict in this kingdom are 
these: for a thief, whatever theft he commits, howsoever 
little it be, they forthwith cut off a foot and a hand, and 
if his theft be a great one he is hanged with a hook under 
his chin. If a man outrages a respectable woman or a 
virgin he has the same punishment, and if he does any 
other such violence his punishment is of a like kind. 
Nobles who become traitors are sent to be impaled alive 
on a wooden stake thrust through the belly, and people 
of the lower orders, for whatever crime they commit, he 
forthwith commands to cut off their heads in the market- 
place, and the same for a murder unless the death was 
the result of a duel. For great honour is done to those 


2 E.C., IV., Yr. 2, p. 27, text, p. 72. 

27 For later accounts see My. Arch. Report for 1918, p. 54, op. cit.; 
A.S.R. for 1924-5, p. 121; Nelson, Mad. Count, I, p. 83; Abbé Dubois 
Hindu Manners, Ul, p. 661, App. VI, p. 717, (1897 ed). 

7 £.C., VOUT, Sb. 73, p. 2. Rice suggests the following: ‘Perhaps he 
Ta aay by an elephant, being buried up to the neck in the ground’. 

id., n. (1). 
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who fight in a duel, and they give the estate of the dead 
man to the survivor; but no one fights a duel without 
first asking leave of the minister, who forthwith grants it. 
These are the common kinds of punishments, but they 
have others more fanciful; for when the King so desires, 
he commands a man to be thrown to the elephants, and 
they tear him in pieces. The people are so subject to him 
that if you told a man on the part of the King that he 
must stand still in a street holding a stone on his back 
all day till you released him, he would do it’’.? 

What happened to those who plotted against the life 
of Déva Raya II is told by ’Abdur Razzaq thus: ‘‘AIl 
these who had been concerned in that plot, were either 
flayed alive, or burnt to death, or destroyed in some other 
fashion, and their families were altogether exterminated. 
The person who had brought the invitation was also put 
to death’’.?, The Vijayanagara rulers evidently carried to 
its worst limits the injunction of Kautilya, who says that 
‘tthe king in the interests of righteousness may inflict 
punishment in secret on those courtiers or confederacy of 
chiefs who are dangerous to the safety of the kingdom 
and who cannot be put down in open daylight’’.* Accord- 
ing to the same authority, ‘‘any person who aims at the 
kingdom, who forces entrance into the king’s harem, who 
instigates wild tribes or enemies (against the king) or who 
creates disaffection in forts, country parts, or in the army, 
shall be burnt alive from hand to foot’’.* 

That Nuniz is accurate in his statement concerning the 
punishment given to culprits under the feet of elephants, 
is evident from the remarks of ’Abdur Razzaigq, who writes 
thus: ‘“‘Sometimes they order criminals to be cast down 
before the feet of an elephant, that they may be killed by 
its knees, trunk, and tusks’’.* The sculptures in the ruins 
of the capital amply prove the assertions of these two fore- 
ign witnesses. In decreeing this inhuman penalty on per- 
sons who had committed grave offences, the rulers of Vijaya- 
nagara seem to have exchanged the precepts of the ancient 
and mediaeval canonists for the methods of the Muham- 
madan monarchs. Punishment under an elephant does not 


> Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 383-4. 

* Elliot, Hist. of India, IV., p. 1136. 

* Arthasastra, Bk. V, Ch. V., 238, p. 287. 
* Thid., Bk. IV, Ch. Xl, 229, p. 277. 
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figure among the different kinds of danda mentioned by 
Kautilya and Sukra.* Instead of promulgating such kind 
of punishment, Kautilya seems rather to commend death 
under an elephant as a happy end. ‘‘A man who is hurt 
to death by an elephant under provocation (caused by him- 
self) shall supply not only a kumbha of liquor (less by a 
drona), garlands, and scents, but also as much cloth as is 
necessary to wash the tusks; for death caused by an ele- 
phant is as meritorious as the sacred bath taken at the 
end of a horse sacrifice’’.? 

Execution by means of elephants seems to have been 
common in some of the Muhammadan courts. Thus in 
Bijapur in A.D. 1557 ‘“‘Ibrahim Adil Shah, soon after the 
restoration of his affairs, having long abandoned himself 
to hard drinking, and to promiscuous intercourse with 
women of bad character, was afflicted with a complication 
of disorders. During his illness, he put to death several 
physicians who failed in curing him, beheading some, and 
causing others to be trodden to death by elephants, so 
that all the surviving medical practitioners, becoming 
alarmed, fled from his dominions’’.* 

In Schorer’s Relation of the Trade of the Coromandel 
Coast, we have the following’ account of the method in 
which justice was administered at Masulipatam. ‘‘Justice 
is administered mainly by the Governors. The crime most 
commonly punished is theft. Apart from this, the Govern- 
ors cause great trouble to their subjects in order to get 
money from them by fair means or foul. The reason is 
that they have to pay the rent of their farm annually to 
the King; and should they default in this, they are ordered 
to come to the King, who has them thrown before the 
elephants .. .’’4 

The Portuguese travellers and writers affirm that this 
was the penalty which Rama Raja gave to the Portuguese 
fidalgo who had given false information, in A.D. 1558, or 
thereabouts, to the Regent about the wealth of St. Thome. 


1 Arthasastra, Bk. IV, Chs. IX-XIII, pp. 267-86: Sukraniti, IV, i, 
il. 89-91, p. 130. . 

2 ArthaSastra, tbid., Ch. XITI,- 234, p. 283. 

® Fivishtah, Briggs, The Rise, III, pp. 111-12. But this method of 
punishment seems really to have originated in the south. B.A.S. 

4 Metthwold, Relations of Golconda, p. 57. 

‘ Faria y Sousa, Asia. Port., Il, pp. 226-30, for an account of Mylapore 
and St. Thomas. Heras, Aravidu, p.69. For earlier and later accounts of 
executions by elephant, see Ibn Batiita, pp. 145, 147, (n); (Lee); Foster. 
Early Travels, p. 109. 
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The terror which these penalties caused among the 
people must have been as much responsible for their orderly 
behaviour as the fear of suffering the consequences of a 
curse or of excommunication from the caste. The numer- 
ous inscriptions which have been preserved in good 
condition are in themselves sufficient to prove that curses 
must have exercised a powerful influence over the minds 
of the people. Some of the curses, like those mentioned 
above, protected the grants and endowments,—which for 
the sake of permanence and advertisement, according to 
the usage of the times, were engraved on stone,—from 
wilful damage at the hands of the citizens. That the 
people did tamper with these documents is apparent from 
an inscription dated Saka 1466 (A.D. 1544-5) which records 
the renewal of a grant of a village, originally made by 
Krishna Déva Raya, by Aliya Linga Raya, because in 
the reign of Achyuta Raya the village had been resumed 
‘through the mischief of mean-minded men’’.' 


SECTION 6. Justice and Equity 


**, . . no law is possible in the country where these 
pagodas are, save only the law of the Brahmans, which is 
that of the priests; and so the people suffer’. Thus 
wrote Nuniz condemning the system of administering 
justice under Vijayanagara. Were it not for the fact that 
the Hindu monarchs of Vijayanagara have left behind them 
evidence which enables us to judge their theory and practice 
of danda, and that foreign travellers of the same age 
definitely contradict this superficial observation of Nuniz, 
we should have been inclined to agree with his view and 
to pass an unfavourable verdict on the administration of 
justice in the great Hindu Empire. Nuniz would have us 
believe that the law which prevailed in the country was 
‘tthe law of the Brahmans which is that of the priests’’. 
If this were really so, then, the kings of Vijayanagara must 
have been, at least to some extent, subservient to the 
‘Yaw of the Brahmans’’. On the evidence of ’Abdur 
Razzaq we may dispense with the notion that the kings of 
Vijayanagara were subject to the law of the Brahmans. 
This shrewd Persian ambassador remarks thus: ‘In the 


1 62 of 1904. 
* Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 304-5. 
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whole of Hindustin there is no 7déi more absolute than 
himself under which denomination the kings of that country 
are known’’.' According to ’Abdur Razzaq the Vijayana- 
gara monarchs were typical autocrats ; according to Nuniz, 
the Brahmans were the lawgivers. In a certain sense it is 
true, we admit, that “‘it is impossible to suppose that at 
any time any Hindu king in S. India ever promulgated, 
laws, as is done now-a-days, for instance, by the King of 
Travancore; the king always consulted the Brahmans who 
told him what to do’’.’ 

But the source of law, it may reasonably be as- 
sumed, is to be traced, not to the Brahmans, but to 
the body of regulations which emanated from _ the 
classical lawgivers, strengthened by constitutional usage, 
which, as related elsewhere, received in Vijayanagara 
the status of law. In the interpretation of the 
dharma-sdstras the Hindu kings sought the counsel of the 
Brahmans; in the preservation of the latter they resorted 
to the joint-advice of the local people. The rulers of Vijaya- 
nagara were no doubt absolute; but they were not unaware 
of the fact that good government—which the people inter- 
preted as dharmada parupatya—could be conducted when 
among other” conditions, the constitutional usage—which 
they called purvada maryade—was respected by the rulers. 
Of their sincefe desire to maintain the purvada marydde 
of the land we have cited many instances in the previous 
pages. This important side of the question cannot be found 
in the accounts of foreigners, who were struck by the in- 
fluence which the Brahmans commanded at the court of 
Vijayanagara. We have also cited instances which prove 
that oppression was rife during certain periods of Vijaya- 
nagara history. And we have likewise shown that the 
rulers were not slow to take prompt action against greedy 
officials who were harassing their subjects. 

To the evidence of those records which show the 
impartial attitude of the rulers towards the people, 
we may add that of Duarte Barbosa and Varthema, 
both of whom in clear terms contradict the statement 
of Nuniz. -While describing the busy commercial 
life in the capital, Duarte Barbosa says: ‘‘There 
is great traffic and an endless number of merchants and 





1 Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 105; Major, Indta, p. 23. 
* Burnell, Vyavaharanirnaya, Intr., VI. 
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wealthy men, as well among the natives of the city who 
abide therein as among those who come thither from out- 
side, to whom the King allows such freedom that every 
man may come and go and live according to his own creed, 
without suffering any annoyance and without enquiry 
whether he is a Christian, ‘Jew’, Moor or Heathen. Great 
equity and justice is observed to all, not only by the rulers, 
but by the people one to another’’.’ Varthema substanti- 
ates the above statement of Barbosa in the following 
sentence: ‘‘In this kingdom you can go everywhere in 
safety’’.? 

If the land was governed by the ‘“‘laws of the Brah- 
mans’’, and if, therefore, the people suffered, we should 
not have had numerous records which mention voluntary 
contributions made in the name of the monarchs, and for 
their dharma, as we shall narrate in the chapter on 
public service and patriotism*®; and the rulers would not 
have left behind them evidence of their moderation which 
was a feature of their administration. Eleyar Vis(v)anatha 
Setti’s sons Nagi Setti and Kami Setti incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the monarch Harihara Raya II. The copper- 
plate grant dated A.D. 1379, which gives us this information, 
also tells us that the ruler called the ministers, settis, heg- 
gades, gaudas, attendants, the sdlu-miles, the elders, the 
nayakas, and customs officials, and evidently after making 
the matter known to them, gave the following order: 
‘‘Eleyair Visvanatha Setti’s son Nagi Setti and Kami Setti 
having gone against our wishes, we forgive them, and of 
our graces give a saSana as follows:—We grant to them 
palanquin, umbrella with kalasa, village dues, et cetera’’. 
In addition to these he bestowed on them a great many 
rights and privileges.‘ 

The evidence of the above copper-plate grant may be 
refuted; and it may be maintained that the Vijayanagara 
monarchs were more careful in fostering the interests of 
the commercial classes, especially at the beginning of their 
political career. That rulers who gave ample evidence of 
their greed, could also prove that they could be just’ at 
the same time, is shown in the account of the punishment 
that was meted out to the unfortunate Portuguese fidalgo 


* Barbosa, Dames, I. p. 202; yoni pp. 85-6. 
* Varthema, Jones, pp. 130-1; Temple, p. 53. 
* Infra, Volume II, Chapter VI. 

*£.C. XII, Si. 76, p. go. 
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of St. Thome. This was, as we have already narrated, in 
about the year A.D. 1558 when Rama Raja decided to send 
the citizens back to the town after exacting a tribute of a 
hundred thousand pagodas, half to be given at once, and 
the other half, a year later. Fifty thousand pagodas were 
paid down to him on the spot, and he took with him five 
of the chief citizens as hostages for the other half. Then, 
before leaving, he caused all the property to be returned to 
their owners. A silver spoon was found missing. Such 
diligent enquiries were made by his command, that the 
spoon was finally discovered and returned to its owner.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


FOREIGN RELATIONS—HINDU-MUHAMMADAN 
AMITY 


SECTION 1. Treatment of Ambassadors 


BITTFR as were the relations between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans, yet they were not without some redeem- 
ing features which shed a pleasant light on their mutual 
dealings. The Hindu State owed its origin to the spirit 
of resistance which confronted the Muhammadans when 
they swept over the southern peninsula in search of wealth 
and power;¢it was well-nigh shattered when the Sultans 
of the north formed a great coalition against their southern 
neighbours, whose increasing influence was a_ continual 
menace to the Muhammadans. The story of the alleged 
contempt that was shown by Rama R§&ja to an ambassador 
from the court of ’Ali ’Adil Shah, as given in the Bakhair, 
was only a flimsy veil which the Muhammadans used to 
cover the fact that their position as the rulers of a great 
part of southern India was incompatible with that of the 
Hindu sovereigns, whose power showed no sign of decline 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. From the time 
when poor Baha-ud-din took shelter under the Raja of 
Karmpili till the dismal days of the battle of Rakshasa- 
Tangadi, the Hindus endeavoured to sow the seeds of 
mutual goodwill and respect, which, however, save in one 


1 Heras, Aravidu, p.69, op. cit. Heras gives the date as a.D. 1568 
But Couto places it in a.p. 1555. Dec. VII, 1. vii, c. See also Sewell, 
For. Emp., p. 177, n. (1). 
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or two notable instances, proved barren in the annals of 
the two peoples. It is with these attempts that we are 
concerned, since with their aid we can see the brighter 
side of the Hindu-Muhammadan relations in mediaeval 
ages. 

The Hindu rulers gave concrete expression to their 
desire to promote good feelings with their avowed enemies 
in their mode of receiving foreign ambassadors, in the aid 
which they gave the~Muhammadans against their own 
enemies, in their willingness to enlist, foreigners, and, 
finally, in promoting the cause of Islam in their Empire. 
The most trustworthy account of the treatment which the 
kings of Vijayanagara gave to foreign ambassadors is from 
the pen of ’Abdur Razzigq. The Persian ambassador gives 
us the details of the manner in which the emissaries were 
summoned and received, the rations that were allotted to 
them, and how they were dismissed from the royal presence. 
‘*They then brought a tray, and gave me two packets of 
betel, a purse containing 500 fanams, and about 20 miskdls 
of camphor, and, obtaining leave to depart, I returned to 
my lodging. The daily provision forwarded to me com- 
prised two sheep, four couple of fowls, five mans of price, 
one man of butter, one man of sugar, and two' vardhas in 
gold. This occurred every day. Twice a week I was 
summoned to the presence towards the evening, when the 
king asked me several questions respecting the Khikan-i- 
Sa’id, and each time I received a packet of betel, a purse 
of fanams, and some miskdls of camphor’’... The Emperor 
assigned a lofty mansion to the Persian ambassador. ‘‘The 
author of this history who arrived at Bijanagar at the close 
of Zi-hijja, took up his abode in a lofty mansion which 
had been assigned to him, resembling that which one sees 
in Hirat on the high ground at the King’s gate’’.? 

But the Hindu rulers do not seem to have always been 
as generous towards foreign ambassadors as Déva Raya II 
had been to ’Abdur Razziq. Nuniz tells us the following 
about the ambassador, whom he calls ‘‘Matucotam’’, from 
the court of ’Ali ‘Adil Shih: ‘‘As soon as he had thus 
settled himself the ambassador sent to inform the King 
(Krishna Déva Raya) of his arrival, and begged that His 
Highness would grant him an audience and despatch him 


' + Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 113; Major, India, p. 31. 
2 Elliot, ibid., p. 112. oe 
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without delay. The King replied that he would see him, 
but told him that he should not be impatient since he 
himself had but now arrived, and that he would give him 
leave to depart as soon as the time had arrived. And with 
this the ambassador stayed there a month without the King 
having sought to see him, nor having asked to know why 
he had come; he went every day to the palace, and seeing 
the way in which the King acted towards him he deter- 
mined to speak no more but to wait till the King sum- 
moned him’’.' According to the Bakhair of Rama Raja, 
the Mahaldar, who came also from the same court, was noi 
ordered into the royal presence immediately on his arrival. 
‘*He (the Mahaldar) then considered with (in) himself that 
the Raja (i.e., Rama Raja) by not sending for him on his 
arrival to receive his Sovereign’s letters, had shown great 
slight and contempt; yet (he thought) it was not prudent to 
open his mouth on this subject as it might not be to his 
honour. . .’”? 

This indiscreet ambassador, whose name is not given 
in the Bakhair of Réma Rdja, was in no small measure 
responsible for the coalition of the Muhammadans against 
the Hindus. There is reason to believe that he was rather 
inaccurate in his estimate of the great Hindu Regent. For 
in the same account we are informed that the moment ‘‘he 
(the Mahaldar, or as he was also called ‘Harracarra’)’ came 
to the Gates (of the Capital), the Raja sent for his Dalavay 
and ordered him to lodge the Mahaldar in the Ananda 
Mahall near Chaupesh-hazara’’.* The Vijayanagara ruler 
at once ‘‘also ordered him (the Dalavay) to defray all his 
(the Mahaldar’s) expenses. The Dalavay accordingly lod- 
ged the Public Messenger Harracarra there and defrayed 
his expenses agreeable to his rank and reported all these 
circumstances to the King’’.° Even after the disagreeable 
incident of the fowls and the swine for which none but the 
Mahaldar was responsible, the Vijayanagara monarch 
‘took pains to quiet his (the Mahaldar’s) uneasiness and: 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 3§0. 

* Rama Raja Charitre, Mac-Coll, VI, India Office. 

* This name, also written Harcarah, seems to have been given to an 
arnbassador or vakil in the mediaevak times. I believe it may have originally 
referred to the harikdya or an elephant courier. See E.C., VII, Hi. 7, 
dated A.D. 1204, p. 1§9. B.A.S. 

“ Rama Raja Charitre. 

. Ibid. 
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presented him with Clothes and Betle (suited to his rank) 
and despatched him apparently in good humour’’.' 
Rama Raja’s generous attitude towards the foreign am- 
bassador, in spite of the latter’s provocative speech, as it 
is reported in the Rama Raja Charitre, was modelled on 
that of the benevolent Krishna Déva Raya the Great. This 
monarch too dismissed the ambassador from the court of 
"Ali "Adil Shah in the accredited manner with ‘‘a robe of 
silk and the cloths that are customary’’.? That the mode of 
dismissing foreign ambassadors was the same in early times 
in Vijayanagara can be seen by noting the remarks of 
"Abdur Razzaq: ‘‘The king approved highly of my reply, 
and ordered that I should receive several bags of fanams 
and betel, and some fruits reserved for his special use’’.’ 
The delay which marked the presentation of an ambas- 
sador to the king may have been caused by State reasons 
rather than by personal or religious causes. The promin- 
ence which the mischievous Mahaldar gave to the alleged 
contempt shown to him was perhaps his own creation. For, 
in the same account, we are told that it was on the day 
after his arrival that he sent a verbal message to the Regent 
thus: ‘‘Though Your Majesty has not sent tor me at once to 
receive the letters I bear, as they are written on matters of 
particular importance, I request (that) Your Majesty will 
be pleased to order me into the Presence where on deliver- 
ing them, you shall be informed of all other circumstances’’.* 
On hearing this the ‘‘Rajadhiraja was satisfied with the 
message of the Mahaldar and ordered him to be conducted 
into his presence ...’’° Rama Raja was evidently at a 
loss to know why ’Adi Adil Shah, to whom he was attached 
by mutual friendship, should have sent an express mes- 
senger to the Hindu court when the political horizon was 
uncommonly clear of all clouds of conflict. It is true that 
the Bakhair does not enlighten us on all these points’ re- 
lating to the alleged contempt shown to the Mahaldar. But 
from the attitude which the Hindu rulers generally bore to 
the foreign ambassadors, it may be assumed that they were 


1 Rama Raja Charitre. 

2 Sewell, For. Emyp., p. 352. See also pp. 350-1 for the treatment 
iven by the same ruler to the emissaries from foreign courts. 

* Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 120. 

* Rama Raja Charitre. 
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not always guided by motives of pride or ill will towards 
their northern neighbours. 

For they were truly hospitable to foreign emissaries. 
And that this was neither forced nor feigned is apparent 
from the accounts of the Portuguese chroniclers. Paes re- 
lates to us how Christavao de Figueiredo with many Portu- 
guese went to see Krishna Déva Raya: ‘‘When we came’ 
to this country the king was in this new town, and there 
went to see him Christovao de Figueiredo with all of us 
Portuguese that came with him, and all very handsomely 
dressed after our manner, with much finery; the king re- 
ceived him very well, and was very complacent to him. 
The king was as much pleased with him as if he had been 
one of his own people, so much attention did he evince 
towards him; and also towards those amongst us who went 
with him he showed much kindness .... The king gave 
to Christovdo de Figueiredo on dismissing him a cabaya 
(tunic) of brocade, with a cap of the same fashion as the 
king wore, and to each one of the Portuguese he gave a 
cloth embroidered with many pretty figures, and this the 
king gives because it is customary; he gives it in token of 
friendship and love’’.’ 

The Vijayanagara monarchs maintained their high 
traditions in this matter in the later ages. Floris and some 
Englishmen were received by Venkatapati Raya in A.D. 
1614 in the following manner: ‘‘The nine and twentieth of 
July, arrived foure persons as Embassadors, with my man 
Wengali’”’, writes Peter Williamson Floris, ‘‘from_ the 
Great King of Narsinga or Velur, bringing me a Caul with 
his Abestiam (which is a white Cloth where his owne hand 
is printed in Sandal! or Saffron) as also one from the Queene 
of Paleacatte, and diverse Letters from Jaga Raja, Tima 
Raja, Apocondaia and others. The King’s Letter was 
written upon a leafe of Gold, wherein he excused the former 
fault done to us in Paleacatte desiring that now we would 
come into his Countrey and chuse a place to our best liking, 
and that there we should build a house or Castle according 
to our owne liking, with other priviledges. He gave me 
a Towne of about foure hundred pound of yearely revenue, 
with promise to doe more at my comming thither... . . 
My man Wengali had beene in person before the King and 


2 Sewell, For. Emp. pp. 251-2. 
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spoken with him, the King laying his hand on his head, 
and presenting him with a Tesseriffe’’.’ 

The Vijayanagara viceroys imitated their rulers in this 
as in other matters. Pimenta, A.D. 1599, tells us 
how he was received by the Nayaka of Gingee. ‘The 
Naichus of Gingi was come thither, in whose Dominion it 
standeth. He commanded that we should be brought to 
his Presence. . . .He entertained us kindly, and marvel- 
led much that wee chewed not the leaves of Betels which 
were offered us, and dismissed us with gifts of precious 
Cloths wrought with Gold, desiring a Priest of us for his 
new Citie which hee was building’’.? 

But the history of the Hindu-Muhammadan relations in 
mediaeval ages was not always one of mutual good will 
and exchange of costly presents. It was marked by actions 
and episodes which indicate as much the _ inebriated 
oriental recklessness of the Sultans as the uncommon 
haughtiness of the Hindu rulers. Firishtah quotes from 
the Thofut-us-Sulatin, written by Mulla Da’td, when the 
latter was only twelve years of age: ‘‘One evening, when 
the fragrance of the garden of pleasure had suffused the 
cheek of Mahmod Shah (Bahmani I) with the rosy tinge 
of delight, a band of musicians sang two verses of Ameer 
Khusrow, descriptive of royal festivity; when the King, 
delighted beyond measure, commanded Mullik Seif-ood- 
Deen Ghoory to give the three hundred performers a draft 
for a gratuity on the treasury of the Raja of ‘Beejanug- 
gur’.” Firishtah also relates how the Hindu king received 
this order of the Sultan. ‘The Raja, naturally haughty, 
and proud of his independence, seated the person presenting 
the order for the money on an ass, and having exhibited him 
through all the quarters of Beejanuggur, sent him back, 
after he had been subjected to every mark of contempt and 
derision’’.* 

But that was not the manner in which the Hindus treated 
the members of royalty. Firishtah tells us how Firiz 
phah Bahmani tried to bring about a Hindu-Muhammadan 
alliance after inflicting a defeat on Déva Raya II in a.p. 


4 Floris, Purchas, Pilgrims, Ul, p. 337. 

2 Pimenta, ibid., X, p. 208. Cf. the method in which ambassadors were 
received in the seventh century a.p. Bana, Harshacharita, p. 21§. 

® Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, Ul, pp. 308-9. 

* Ibid., p. 309. 
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1406: ‘‘For forty days communication was open between 
the city and the King’s camp, a distance of fourteen miles. 
Either side of the road was lined with booths of Mahomed- 
ans and Hindoos; while the jugglers, dancers, and buffoons 
of the Carnatic, displayed their skill to amuse passengers. 
Khan Khanan and Meer Fuzl Oolla were deputed, in great. 
state, to Beejanuggur, with the customary present of a 
bridegroom ; from whence, at the expiration of seven days, 
they brought the bride (i.e. the.daughter of the Hindu 
king), with a rich portion and offerings from the Ray, to 
the King’s camp. Dew Ray having expressed a desire to 
meet his son-in-law, Feroze Shah, in the excess of his 
politeness, consented to pay his father-in-law a _ visit, 
attended by his bride. 

‘‘A day being fixed, the King proceeded with the bride 
to Beejanuggur, leaving the camp in charge of Khan 
Khanan. He was met on the road by Dew Ray in great 
State. From the gate of the city to the palace, being a 
distance of nearly six miles, the road was spread with cloths 
of gold, velvet, satin and other rich stuffs. The two mon- 
atchs rode on horseback together, between ranks of beauti- 
ful boys and girls, who waved over their heads plates of 
gold full of incense and silver flowers, which they scattered 
abroad, to be gathered by the populace. This ceremony 
being over, the inhabitants of the city, both men and 
women, made offerings according to their rank. After 
passing through a square in the centre of the city, the 
relatives of Dew Ray, who had lined the streets, made 
their obeisance, and, joined the cavalcade, marching on foot 
before the two Kings. On their arrival at the palace gate, 
Feroze Shah and the Raja dismounted from their horses, 
and ascending a splendid litter, set with valuable jewels, 
were carried together to the apartments prepared for the 
reception of the bride and the bridegroom. Dew Ray then 
took his leave, and retired to his own apartments. The 
King, after being feasted magnificently for three days; took 
leave of the Ray, who pressed upon him richer presents 
than he had before given, and attended him for four miles 
on his way to his camp, before he returned to the city. 
Feroze Shah was offended, however, at his not going with 
him to his camp, and said to Meer Fuzl Oolla that he 
would one day have revenge for the affront offered him 
by such neglect. This remark being conveyed to Dew 
Ray, he made use of some offensive observations, so that, 

26 
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notwithstanding the union of the two families, their ani- 
mosity was not allayed’’.' 


SECTION 2. Other Methods of Conciliation 


Vijayanagara could indeed be proud, not of her martial 
victories which she won over the enemy, but of her attempts 
to bridge the gulf between the Hindus, whose culture 
needed protection, and the Muhammadans, whose civiliza- 
tion craved for expansion. The means which they adopted 
to gain their ends concern the questions of promoting har- 
mony between the royal houses of Vijayanagara and those 
of the Sultans, enlisting Muhammadans in Hindu service, 
and fostering the interests of their religion in the great 
Hindu Empire. 

The task of creating good will between the rival royal 
houses was beset with many difficulties. The Vijayanagara 
monarchs faced the problem as best they could. Payment 
of tribute and protecting the interests of members of the 
Muhammadan royal family against their own enemies— 
these were the two methods which they devised to bring 
about a better understanding between themselves and their 
inveterate enemies of the north. Firishtah adds two more 
to these—marriage-alliance, which was forced on_ the 
Hindus, and the singular method of adopting a Sultan as 
a son by a Hindu ruler. 

According to Sewell, the Raja of Vijayanagara pre- 
sented ‘‘Ala-ud-din with a ruby of inestimable price, and 
this, set in a bird of paradise composed of precious stones, 
the Sultan placed in the canopy over his throne; but some 
say that this was done by Muhammad, and that the ruby 
was placed above his umbrella of State’’.2 The tribute 
which the Hindus paid to the Sultans sometimes was, in 
addition to gold and precious stones, made up of skilled 
musicians who were despatched to the Muhammadan court. 
Soon after the accession of ’Ala-ud-din Shah Bahmani II 
in about A.D. 1425, the Vijayanagara forces were severely 
defeated by Imad-ul-mulk Ghiry, and ‘‘the Raja only ob- 
tained peace by giving up twenty elephants, a considerable 
sum of money, and two hundred females, skilled in music- 
and dancing ....’’.° 





* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, U1, pp. 385-8; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 61. 
* Sewell, ibid., p. 30. 
* Firishtah, ébid., p. 422; Sewell, ibid., p. 71. 
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The description of the matrimonial alliance between the 
Bahmani and Vijayanagara royal houses given above, as 
related by Firishtah, may incidentally be examined here. 
The Muhammadan historian starts his account with an 
eulogy of Firiz Shah Bahmani. ‘‘From various historians 
we learn, that Firoze Shah excelled his predecessors in 
power and magnificence, and that in his reign the house 
of Bahmuny attained its greatest splendour. He compelled 
the Ray of Beejanuggur to give him his daughter in marri- 
age, though contrary to the custom of the Hindoos, who 
marry only in their own cast’’.’ This was obviously after 
the disastrous campaign of A.D. 1406, which Déva Raya II 
commenced with vigour but ended i ignominy.’ Firishtah 
is the only authority for this piece of information. 

Although he begins his account by saying that he had 
gathered materials ‘‘from various historians’’,* yet another 
contemporary author, ’Ali-Bin ’Aziz-Ullah Tabataba, who 
wrote the Burhdadn-i Ma’asir,* never mentions a word of it 
in his account of Firiz Shah. The Burhan-i Ma’asir does 
not contain any detail about the wily Brahman, the beauti- 
ful daughter of the goldsmith of Mudkal, and the terrible 
consequences that followed Déva Raya’s attempt to win 
the Mudkul beauty for himself. But, on the other hand, 
"Ali Tabataba narrates the consequences of a campaign 
which was led by Firiz Shah, who used ‘“‘his best endea- 
vours in the suppression of infidelity and the strengthening 
of the Faith’’, and, therefore, ‘‘contemplated the conquest 
of Vijayanagar; so in a short time he marched an army 
in that direction and subdued and killed the infidels of 
those parts’’.® fe 

Even in the details of this war, Tabataba differs 
essentially from the imaginative Firishtah. Accord- 
ing to the latter, Déva Raya was compelled to pay to 
Firtiz Shah, among other things, ‘‘ten lacs of hoons, and 


? Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 363. 

2 [bid., Ul., pp. 383, 385. 

* Firishtah consulted no less than thirty-five works and gives quotations 
from twenty others in the body of his work. King, I.4., XXVIII, p. 129, 
n. (1); Firishtah, ibid., I, pp. xlix-l. 

‘ Firishtah wrote his history from about a.p. 1589 to a.D. 1626-7. ‘Ali 
Bin ‘Aziz Ullah Tabataba wrote his narrative from 1591 to A.D. 1595-6. King, 
ibid., pp. 119, n. (1), 120. But see Briggs, ébid., 1, Author’s Preface, 
p. xiviii., where Firishtah tells us that he presented his Histery in a.p. 1609 
to his royal patron. 

7 Burhan-i Ma’ asir, L.A., ARVILT, p- 186. 
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five muns of pearls’. But ’Ali Tabataba writes ‘‘Deva- 
dir’’ (i.e., Déva Riya) ‘‘penitently asked for pardon’’, and 
agreed to pay ‘“‘thirty-three laks of tanka and that each 
year a fixed sum should be sent'to the foot of the royal 
throne .. .’’.* In the description of a second war waged 
by the Sultan “against the infidels of the country of 
Vijayanagar’, too, the Burhdani-1 Ma’dsir is silent about 
the singular clause of the marriage mentioned by Firishtah.* 
Tabataba informs us that Firiz Shah ‘“‘every year exacted 
from the infidels of Vijayanagar the sum of thirty-three 
laks of tanka, as originally fixed’’ ;* that ‘‘towards the end 
of his reign he was compelled once more to march against 
Vijayanagar; and was determined to take the fort of 
Pangal’’, but that im the course of this war, ‘‘fortune turned 
against the arms of the Muhammadans’’; and that ‘‘the 
army of Islam being completely defeated the Sultan march- 
ed from that place (Pangal), halting nowhere till he reached 
the village of Ittakur ...’" 

The alleged matrimonial alliance, therefore, is not men- 
tioned by a historian who was a contemporary of Firishtah.* 
In the epigraphical records and Hindu literature there is 
no reference to it. In the light of all this it may reasonably 
be doubted whether Firishtah’s statement can be given any 
credence at all.” But a dynastic marriage especially be- 
tween the Hindus and the Muhammadan royal families 
would, barring the taint of compulsion which was associ- 
ated with conquest, have gone a long way towards soften- 
ing the acrimonious differences which marked the relations 
between the two peoples in the mediaeval ages. That such 
an idea was not alien to the Hindu rulers is clear from the 
history of their dealings with the Christian princes of 
Europe. Dom Francisco de Almeida in a.p. 1505 on 
reaching Cannanore ‘‘assumed the title of Viceroy. He 
also received a visit from the minister of Narasimha Rao 
(Saéluva Narasithha) of Vijayanagar, who then ruled the 


1 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, Il, p. 385. 
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chief portion of Southern India, who proposed an alliance 
of marriage between his master’s daughter and the King 
of Portugal’s son’’.’ How far this could be accepted as 
an historical fact cannot be determined for want of inde- 
pendent evidence. 

We can imagine the abhorrence which such dynastic 
marriages might have evoked in a capital which was ruled 
by orthodox princes. But it must be said to their credit 
that they spared no pains to bring about a compromise 
between their own views and those of their northern neigh- 
bours. Firishtah has some interesting details about the 
manner in which the Muhammadan rulers treated a Hindu 
prince, which, if found trustworthy, would be of some 
value. After describing the disasters which Déva Raya 
suffered at the hands of Ahmad Shah Wali of Bidar, the 
Muhammadan historian continues: ‘Dew Ray, deeming it 
unsafe to refuse compliance, deputed his son with thirty 
elephants laden with the treasure. The King caused some 
chiefs to go forth to meet him; and after being led in 
ceremony through the market, and the principal streets of 
the camp, he was conducted to the presence. The King, 
after embracing, permitted him to sit at the foot of his 
throne, and throwing over his shoulders a magnificent man- 
tle, and presenting him with a sabre set with jewels, gave 
him twenty beautiful horses of various countries, a male 
elephant, dogs for the chase, and a lease of hawks; to 
which last, the people of the Carnatic had been till then 
Strangers’.?, The Burhan-i Ma’dsiy however does not men- 
tion these details.* 

Political necessity compelled the Hindus and Muham- 
madans to be on terms of mutual friendship. The latter 
sometimes sought the aid of the former to regain political 
supremacy in the Deccan. Thus in A.D. 1435 Muhammad 
Khan, the younger brother of Sultan ’Alaé-ud-din Shah 
Bahmani II, rebelled against his brother, instigated, as 
Firishtah relates, by some discontented officers of ’Ala-ud- 
din. Prince Muhammad Khan “procured a considerable 
army from the Ray of Beejanuggur to aid him, he seized 
upon Moodkul and Rachore, as well as Sholapoor, 
Beejapoor and Nuldroog’’.‘ Tabataba also describes the 
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sons, and this sad occasion was taken by his wife to adopt 
the Sultan ’Ali Adil Shah as her son. Both Firishtah and 
the anonymous author of the Bakhair confirm this. The 
former relates: ‘‘Ally Adil Shah, intent on adding to his 
dominions, and repairing the losses sustained by his father, 
entered into a close alliance with Ramraj; and on the occa- 
sion of the death of a son of that Prince, he had the boldness, 
attended only by one hundred horse, to go to Beejanuggur, 
to offer his condolence in person on that melancholy 
occasion. Ramraj received him with the greatest respect, 
and the King, with the kindest persuasions, prevailed upon 
him to lay aside his mourning. The wife of Ramraj, on 
this occasion, adopted the King as her son, and at the 
end of three days, which were spent in an interchange of 
friendly professions and presents, Ally Adil Shah took his 
leave... .’” 

But just then once again occurred one of those trifles 
which did more than religious bigotry to breed ill will 
between the Hindus and Muhammadans. ‘‘Ali Adil Shah 
took his leave; but as Ramraj did not attend him out of 
the city he was offended, and treasured up the affront in 
his mind, though too prudent, for the present, to evince 
any signs of his displeasure’’.2, The Bijapur ruler did not 
realize that his host was a Hindu; the Vijayanagara ruler 
may have been more prudent when he knew so well that 
"Ali Adil Shah was an orthodox Shiah. Like Firiz Shah 
Bahmani, who had sworn ‘‘ to take revenge for the affront 
offered him’’ by Déva Raya I,* the Bijapur Sultan allowed 
a trifling detail of etiquette to get the better of his discre- 
tion; and generous and great as he undoubtedly was, he 
repaid the uncommon liberality of the Hindu ruler by 
what seemed to be calculated treachery on the battlefield. 

The year A.D. 1557, however, marked the zenith of the 
good will between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. 
*Ali ’Adil Shah, it must be said to his credit, remained for 
some time true to his promise even when confronted by the 
united demands of the Muhammadan Sultans to join them. 
It was a sad moment in the history of the land, indeed, 
when, on the battlefield of Rakshasa-Tanfgadi, "Ali °Adil 
Shah yielded to the claims of religious animosity and poli- 
tical rivalry, and turned the tide of battle against the Hindu 


1 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, I¥Y. 
* Tbid., p. 118, and (n).; Sewell, For. Emp. p. 193; Heras, Aravidu, 


87. 
* Ibid., HTH, p. 387, op. cit. 
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ruler by joining in the affray at the nick of time. When 
Raima Raja was brought as a captive before ’Ali ’Adil 
Shah, the gallant old Hindu Regent, according to the 
Bakhair, addressed the Sultan thus: ‘‘You have been 
hitherto considered and called my son, is it then honour- 
able to deceive me at last? It is said that you are a charit- 
able and religious (holy) man! Does this become that 
reputation ? Doth a truly great man deceive the father who 
had adopted and reared him? Is it thus you shall obtain 
reputation and fame in the world? As for me what re- 
mains to be done now that my subjects and army have 
fallen by treachery? I had trusted in you as in my child 
who would not deceive me; but though you have rewarded 
my kindness with ingratitude, yet as my son I ask you this 
favour—that you cut off my head instantly with my own 
sword and not permit my enemies to have their pleasure. 
So (thus) may you enjoy lasting prosperity and all so 
descend in the world from son to son!’’? 

And the Bakhair continues to narrate that ’Ali ’Adil 
Shah with his own hand struck off the head of Rama Raja; 
and after dismissing the Sultans, ‘‘sent the body of Rajad- 
bhuvar to Kasi (renowned among the Hindus by the name 
of Varanasi)’’.? Thus did ’Ali "Adil Shah atone the crime 
he had committed of killing his adopted Hindu father. 

There is nothing which indicates to us the sincerity of 
purpose which lay behind the foreign policy of the Vijaya- 
nagara rulers towards the Muhammadans so much as the 
readiness with which they enlisted the latter in their service, 
and the patronage they gave to the cause of Islam in and 
outside their great capital, The Muhammadan kings of 
course reciprocated this by an equally liberal policy towards 
the Hindus. Foreign travellers like Paes and Nuniz in- 
form us that the Vijayanagara monarchs publicly acknow- 
ledged their broad-minded policy of recruiting Muham- 
madans in their service by providing quarters for them in 
the capital. Paes says: ‘‘At the end of this street is the 
Moorish quarter, which is at the very end of the city, and 
of these Moors there are many who are natives of the 
country and who are paid by the king and belong to his 


1 Rama Raja Charitre. 
2 Ibid. This is contrary to what we said in Chapter III supra, where 
Husain Shah is said to have killed Rama Raja with his own hands. B.A.S. 
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guard’’.. Nuniz adds to this: ‘‘Then he (the Emperor) 
sent the Moors in the royal service to lead the van, and 
Camanayque, the chief of the guard, pitched the camp 
very near the ditches of the city of Rachol, and every 
captain halted his people according to the commands 
given’’.? 

The first monarch who established the precedent of 
admitting Muhammadans into the Hindu service was Déva 
‘Riya II. Epigraphic evidence definitely proves that a 
large number of Turkish cavalry was enlisted in the 
Vijayanagara army. In A.D. 1430 he had ten_shousand 
Turushka horsemen in his service. An inscription dated 
only in the cyclic year Siddharthin (Saka 1362=A.D. 1440- 
41) records the building of a well by Ahmad Khan, a 
servant of the king Vira Pratapa Déva Raya II.* The pre- 
sence of a large body of Muhammadan cavalry explains the 
attitude of the Hindu rulers towards the Muhammadans 
ever since the days of that monarch. 

The patronage which the Hindu kings gave to Islam 
by building mosques and entertaining Muhammadans in 
their service must have been also responsible for the marked 
courtesy which was shown to the heads of the Hindu reli- 
gious inStitutions by the Muhammadan rulers. One notable 
example of a Hindu institution which received great favours 
from the Muhammadan kings is the Vyasaraya Matha. 
This famous institution 1s said to have received presents 
from the Muhammadans as well as from the foreigners who 
came from overseas. It was privileged to carry a green 
umbrella on a camel on great occasions. Sdomanatha, who 
gives us these details, writes about the presents given to 
it by foreign sovereigns.® 

The Hindus and the Muhammadans were brought into 
closer touch with each other in the days of Rama Raya, 
when the political situation in the Deccan drove the follow- 
ers of Islim to the Hindu court. That remarkable admi- 
nistrator gave further proof of his honest intentions to 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 256. 

* Ibid., p. 329. 

* E.C., Hl, Intr., p. 23, Sr. 15, p. 11. See also infra, p. 422. 

* 18 of 1904, I; Rangachari, Top. List., I, By. 356, p. 307. 

5 Vyasayégicharita, Intr, pp. Ixvi, cxxx-cxxxi; 65, 83-4; Verikdba 
Rao, Q.J.M.S., XV., p. 45. Another institution which also secured great 
privileges and presents, although from later Muhammadan rulers, was the 
Sriigéri Matha. See My. Arch, Report for 1916, p. 73, seq.; 1.4. XLVI, 
p. 336; 1.A., XLVIIT., pp. 102-3. 
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adjust the difference between the two peoples, by ordering 
the Korap to be placed by his side out of consideration for 
the faith of his Muhammadan followers. Firishtah nar- 
tates that Ibrahim ’Adil Shah, on his accession to the throne 
of Bijapur, ‘‘having rejected the names of the Imams from 
the Khootba, restored the exercise of the Soony rites, and 
commanded that no person should in future wear the scarlet 
cap of twelve points, which had been adopted by all the 
troops of his father in imitation of the Persians. Instead 
of foreign troops he enlisted Deccanis in his service and 
permitted only four hundred foreigners to remain in his 
body-guard. ...’’ And degrading the senior officers, he 
promoted the Deccanis and the Abyssinians in their stead. 
‘‘All the foreign troops which were thus dismissed entered / 
into the service of different princes. Ramraj, the Hindoo 
Prince of Beejanuggur, entertained three thousand of them; 
and in order to reconcile them to the “act of making obeis- 
ance to him, caused a Koran to be placed before him when 
they came to pay their respects; which enabled them to 
do so without a breach of the ordinances of their religion’’.’ 
One of these Abyssinians was Ambur Kh§in, for whose 
maintenance, as mentioned above, Rama Raja assigned an 
estate.2, Another Muhammadan officer of Rama Raja was 
Ainana Malukka (’Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani), who, as _ related 
in an inscription dated Saka 1473 (A.D. 1551-2), waS a great 
patron of Brahmans. It was at the request of this officer 
that the Regent granted the village of Bévinahalli to some 
Brahmans.* This Muhammadan subordinate of Rama 
Raja, “‘having offended Ibrahim Adil Shah left his service 
and entered that of Ramraj, with a force consisting of foyr 
thousand cavalry. Ein-ool-Moolk had on many occasions 
so distinguished himself by his bravery that the Raja used 
to call brother’’. A third prominent Muhammadan official 
under the Hindu government was Dilavar Khan. He is 
said to have been the Agent (kdryakarta) of Rama Raja 
in A.D. 1558. The epigraph which gives us this inform- 
ation also records a singular curse on both Hindu and 
Muhammadan kings who might violate the grant of a village 
given by the agent of Dilavar Khan, Sitappa. . . to Viray- 
ya, as a bata-agrahara. ‘‘If kings of the Turuka race fail in 





1 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, UI, pp. 78-9. 

* Ibid., p. 328; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 189, op. cit. 
® Venkatéévara-Visvanatha, Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 210. 
‘ Firishtah, ébid., p. 381. 
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this, they have eaten hog’s flesh. If kings of Karnataka 
fail in it, they will incur the guilt of murdering father and 
mother in Kasi’... The fact of the Muhammadans having 
entered the service of Vijayanagara is further borne out by 
a copper-plate dated A.p. 1577, which says: ‘‘The Turush- 
khas bowed down with the Weight of their fears,' did service 
in the courtyard of his (SadaSiva’s) great minister Rima 
Raja; and various ministers sent as envoys besought of 
him as a favour to admit them to his army’’.? 

It is not surprising, therefore, when such amicable re- 
lations existed between the Hindus and Muhammadans 
that a famous general of the northern Sultans should have 
been invited to Vijayanagara to witness the great 
Mahianavami festival. On his arrival villages were granted 
for his maintenance by the Hindu court. Assud Khan, 
who had reduced Ad6ni, was invited to the capital, and 
was awarded a grant of two villages “‘Tunge and Turugel’’ 
by the Government.® 

The attitude of the Hindus towards the Muhammadans 
is also seen in the encouragement they gave to the cause 
of Islim in their Empire. A copper-plate grant dated Saka 
1560, Pramathin (A.D. 1639-40), tells us that the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs gave substantial aid to a Muhammadan 
institution. Saluva Narasinga Raya had granted, at the end 
of the fifteenth century, the héra villages‘ of Jilécharla. 
Pulla-sinivoddu, Toti and Tungoddu to the daraga of a 
famous Muhammadan saint called Babayya in Penugonda. 


1 E.C., X, Kt. 147, p. 52. The meaning of bata-agrahadra is however 
not clear. It may refer to the bhdfts or bards. The word may simply mean 
free land granted to a learned Brahmana by the king. B.A.S. 

7 E.C., VIIU., Tl. 5, p. 162. 

® Barros, Dec., IV, 1, vii, cap. 6; Sewell. For. Emp., pp. 174-5. On 
Assud Khan, see Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, III, pp. 83, 85. There is a 
copper plate of the times of Sriranga Raya, dated Saka 1569, Sarvajit (a.p. 
1647-8) which says that for the merit of Hazrati Khana Sahébulavaru, the 
nidigaru, the sthalapatiana-reddis and the karanams of Peda-Nandya- 
Jasime, included in the Peda-Kanti-sime, granted to a certain Timmayya 
(descent stated) specified contribution of fees from the several professional 
communities of NandyAla (Kurnool district) and from about seventy villages 
of the same sime for conducting the chappara-service of the god VenkatéSa. 
C.P. No. 1 of 1915-6. We know that Sriranga Raya took shelter at the 
court of Bednore in a.p. 1646. If his authority in a.p. 1646 and after was 
in he sense real, the evidence of this copper-plate grant would be interesting. 
B.A. 


‘ These mean donative villages for encouraging the study of hér@ (or 
horoscope). Ep. Report for 1911, p. 88 
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To these villages Sadasiva Raya added those of Bidupalle 
and Velidadakala in the Penugonda-rajya. Venkatapati 
Raya I, towards the end of the sixteenth century, granted 
to the same daraga the lands below the Roddam tank, the 
Kottacheruvu tank and those near the Vuppuvagu. All 
these were confirmed and restored with the additions of a 
paddy field and a garden at Jagadévupalayam by Venkata- 
pati Raya II, who further gave to the daraga the right of 
taking water from the channel Kayyam kdluva together 
with a flower garden with a well, at the northern entrance 
to the daraga. There were grave reasons why Venkata- 
pati Raya II renewed and restored the original grant. The 
copper-plate says that it was done because ‘‘of the loss of 
original documents, on the occasion when Immadi Havali- 
Baire Gauda of Pedda Ballapura seized the fortress of 
Penugonda then in the possession of Hadapa Komarayya’’.' 
It is clear from this that the Hindu rulers were sincere in 
their desire to afford shelter to the followers of Islam in 
their Empire. 

Their example was followed by the provincial rulers. 
An inscription dated Saka 1477 (A.D. 1555-6) informs us 
that a dévadding village was granted to a mosque (Tuluk- 
kan-palli) in the reign of Jatilavarma-Kulasékhara Pandya.’ 
We have already remarked in connection with the Provin- 
cial Administration of Vijayanagara, that even the Nayakas 
of Ikkéri maintained the early traditions of fostering the 
interests of the Muhammadans in their territories.° 

This liberal policy of the Hindus has left some marks 
in the architecture and literature of the people. ‘‘The history 
of the mutual relations between Hindu and Musulman is 
plainly told in the remains of the buildings of the ‘Moorish’ 
quarter of Vijayanagar’’.* Prince Ibrahim of Golkonda 
became a patron of Hindu literature, and permitted Telugu 
poets to dedicate their works to him.° : 


1 Ep. Report for 1911, p. 88. Cf. The protection given to the Sritigéri 
Matha by Tipu Sultan against the depredations of the Maharattas. My. Arch. 
Report for 1916, op. cit. 

4 538 of 1917. 

> Supra, Ch. VI, Section I. 

“ Havell, Indian Architecture, p. 183 (1913 ed.). 

5 A.S.R. for 1908-9, p. 198, n (1). The Telugu poet Gangadhara Mantri 
dedicated his work called Tapatisamvarana Upakhyanamu to Ybrahim 
Malik of Golkonda who reigned from a.p. 1560 to a.D. 1581. See also 
Virésalingam Pantulu, Andhra Kavula Charitramu, p. 253, seq. 
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SECTION 1. Strength 


THE militant age in which the Vijayanagara monarchs 
lived necessitated the maintenance of a large and powerful 
army. An adequate idea of the amount of labour, wealth, 
and skill which the Hindu rulers expended on the institu- 
tion of this vital branch of their political organization can 
be formed only when we have examined the component 
parts of their army, the department which controlled it, 
the reforms which were introduced by the kings to make 
it more efficient, and the manner in which it was summoned 
at the commencement of a campaign. 

Foreign travellers were struck by the immense army of 
the Hindu monarchs. The earliest foreign traveller who 
gives us an account of its strength is Nicolo dei Conti. 
Till his days we know merely that large bodies of Hindus 
opposed the Muhammadans.' But Nicolo informs us that 
‘in this city there are estimated to be ninety thousand men 
fii to bear arms’’.? This was the strength of the Vijaya- 
Nagara army in about A.D. 1420. We may compare the 
estimate of Nicolo with that given by Firishtah, who des- 
cribes the campaign of A.D. 1366-8. During this war 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani defeated the Hindus, whose 
army was made up of 30,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, 
1,000,000 foot.’ Even after suffering terrible reverses at the 
hands of the Muhammadans, the Hindus could command 
a force of oe Seas infantry and 40,000 cavairy.* 

The next foreign traveller who has some details about 
the Vijayanagara army is “Abdur Razzaq (A.D. 1442-3). 
*‘There are more than 1,000 elephants. ... The army 
consists of eleven lacs of men (1,100,000)’’. It is not sur- 
prising that Déva Raya II, who possessed this great army, 
should have been characterized by him as the most absolute 
ruler in Hindustan.’ Firishah tells us that the Vijaya- 
nagara army in A.D. 1443 was composed of 62,000 archers 
(of whom 2,000 were Muhammadans, and 60,000 Hindus), 
0,000 horsemen and 200,000 foot-soldiers.* 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., 31. 

* Major, India, p.6; Sewell, ibid, p. 82. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 3009. 

* Ibid., p. 314. 

* Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 105; Sewell, ibid., p. 38. 
* Firishtah, ibid., p. 432. 
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The third foreign traveller, who has remarked on the 
strength of the army, is Varthema. He says: ‘‘He (the 
Vijayanagara king) is a very powerful king, and keeps up 
constantly 40,000 horsemen. ... The said king also 
possesses 400 elephants and some dromedaries, which 
dromedaries run with great swiftness’’.! This was in the 
year A.D. 1502. 

Duarte Barbosa (A.D. 1514) gives us some interesting 
facts about the army. He writes thus: ‘‘The King of 
Narsyngua has always more than nine hundred elephants 
which he purchases for one thousand five hundred and for 
two thousand cruzados each. ... He has also upwards of 
twenty thousand horses, each of which costs him from four 
to six hundred cruzados. ... Between both horse and 
foot the King of Narsyngua has more than a hundred 
thousand men of war continually in his pay, and five or 
six thousand women whom also he pays to march in his 
train: <2 sa’? 

When we reach the times of Krishna Déva Raya the 
Great, we find that the Hindu Government maintained the 
old strength of the army. The one notable event in the 
reign of that monarch was the military success which he 
won against the Muhammadans. The battle of Raichur 
marked an epoch in the annals of the times. According 
to the Hindu sources, Krishna Déva Raya put into the 
feld an almost incredible number of forces. From the 
Rayayadchakamu we learn that he commanded, while fight- 
ing against the combined armies of Bijapar, Golkonda and 
Bidar, 120 ghaliams of elephants, 60,000 horse and 
500,000 foot. The Krishnardyavijayam says that his 
army was made up of 600,000 foot, 6,600 horse and 2,000 
elephants.‘ ~ 

The foreign witnesses give us more astonishing 
figures. Paes affirms the following: ‘‘Now I desire you 
to know that this king has continually a million fighting 
troops, in which are included 35,000 cavalry in armour; 
all these are in his pay, and he has these troops always 
together and ready to be despatched to any quarter when- 
ever such may be necessary. I saw, being in this city of 


1 Varthema, Jones, p. 126; Temple, p. 51; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 118. 
3 Barbosa, Dames, I, pp. 209-12; Stanley, pp. 89-90. 

* Rayavachakamu, The Sources, pp. 113, 120. 

* Krisheardyavijayam, ibid., p. 131. 
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Bisnaga, the king despatch a force against a place, one of 
those which he has by the sea-coast; and he sent fifty 
captains with 150,000 soldiers, amongst whom were many 
cavalry. He has many elephants, and when the king 
wishes to show the strength of his power to any of his 
adversaries amongst the three kings bordering on_ his 
kingdom, they say that he puts into the field two million 
soldiers; in consequence of which he is the most feared 
king of any in these parts’’.' According to Nuniz, Krishna 
Déva Raya had an army which was made up of 703,000 
foot, 32,600 horse, and 551 elephants, besides the camp 
followers, merchants, etc., and ‘‘an infinitude of people’’ 
who joined him at a place close to Raichur.? In A.p. 1515 
that same monarch is said to have despatched ‘‘his general 
and son-in-law Seeva Ray’’ with 100,000 foot and 8,000 
horse to march against the Muhammadans.® This force 
was sent to relieve Kondavidu. Firishtah also tells us that 
in the battle of Raichur the Hindus commanded 50,000 
cavalry, besides a vast host of foot.* 

To these accounts we have to add that of the Portu- 
guese historian Faria y Sousa (A. D. 1521), who wrote thus: 
‘Whilst our Govérfnor was in the Red Sea, Crisnarao, 
King of Bisnagar, covered the Hills and Plains, and drank 
up Rivers, with an Army of thirty-five thousand Horse, 
and seven hundred thirty-three thousand Foot, five hundred 
eighty-six elephants loaded with Castles, in each of which 
were four Men, and twelve thousand Water-carriers to 
supply all parts, that the Men might not disperse to seek it. 
The Baggage was numberless, and there were above 
twenty thousand common Women. He led all this power 
to take the city of Rachol ...’” 

Rama Raja also maintained the great standard of the 
Hindu army. When ’Ali ’Adil Shah was confronted with 
difficulties in A.D. 1558, he despatched ‘‘Kishwar Khan and 
Abao Toorab to Beejanuggur, to solicit aid from Ramraj 
....’, and the latter marched to join, him with fifty thou- 
sand horse and a great army of foot.® 


1 Sewell, For. Emp. pp. 279-80, For a discussion of the numbers 
of men see ibid., pp. 147, seq. 

* Ibid. pp. 147, 326-8. 

* Ibid., p. 134. 

* Ibid., p. 151. 

® Faria y Sousa, Asia Port., I, P. Ul, p. 236; Sewell, ibid., p. 145. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, Ill, p. 120; Sewell, ibid., p. 196. 
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The strength of the army on the eve of the great battle 
of Rakshasa-Tangadi, according to Firishtah, was the 
following—9o0,000 infantry, 45,000 cavalry, 2,000 elephants 
and 15,000 “auxiliaries.1 The anonymous author of the 
Bakhair gives a detailed account of the Hindu forces on 
the battlefield of Rakshasa-Tangadi thus: 


I Horses 6,548,321 « 
II Camels 1,874,429 
III Elephants 18,768 
IV Artillery : 

(a) Gunpowder casks ... 98,776,413 
(b) Gunners ba 43,876 
(c) Great guns o 25343. 
(d) Smaller guns ee 324 
(e) Ramajunga a 762 
(f) Hattarnal se 9,876 
(g) Sutarnal Be 7054 
(h) Herrarachengees a 7,646 
(1) Rama Banas oe 6,782 
(7) Banakaras (Rockets) We 97,645 
(k) Jajakees i 987,656 
(l) Hunkarguli .. 9,876,432 


(m) Mahatabbs (or Blue lights) 98,765,432 
(Different kinds of Fireworks) 


(n) Tara-Mandal ... 6,594,321 
(0) Bujabra i 76,768 
(p) Rana-gaddi (or war sae 4,321 
chariots) 
V Bulls 9,876, 543,210,000 * 
VI Foot soldiers : 
(a) Infantry ... 1,239,430 
(b) Hunara-vanara se 3,460 
(c) Siladar 34,567 
(d) Cuttigars wad 45,987 
(e) Zomoyaldars ee 57;905 
(f) Drummers and Fifers ... 45,678 


? Sewell, For. Emp., p. 202. See also p. 203 for the remarks of Sewell on 
Firishtah’s account. Firishtah, however, gives conflicting accounts. In one 
place he says that Rama Raja commanded an army which was composed of 
70,000 cavalry, 90,000 infantry, besides archers and artillerymen. Briggs, 
The Rese, UII, p. 247. Then again he tells us that the Hindu army consisted 
of 100,000 horses and 300,000 foot. Ibid., p. 414. 
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(g) Ittagars sie 43,620 
(h) Puckallies ous 15,940 
(?) Addahattaries re 43432 
(j) Huyelswararu a 98,964. 
(k) Rajputs oe: 48,976 
(1) Sila-topi navaru she 6,456 

(Iron Helmets) (1) 
(m) Sena-naikas 4,567? 


In the absence of independent evidence, it is not possible 
to ascertain either the names of some of the component 
parts of the infantry and cavalry, or the veracity of the 
figures given in the Rama Rdja Charitre. The number 
of camp followers given in the same account is still more 
incredible, as will be shown in the section on the Hindu 
camp. Nevertheless, if the accounts of foreign witnesses 
can be given any credence; if it is true that as Paes and 
Castanheda relate, ‘‘the king could call upon a million, or 
even two millions, of men at will’’;? and, finally, if one 
realizes the gravity of the situation caused by the confeder- 
acy of the Muhammadans not only in the great capital, but 
also in the whole of the Hindu Empire, one may doubt 
whether the -gallant old Regent was not able to summon an 
army which was large enough to withstand the united at- 
tempts of five powerful Sultans who were determined to 
subvert the riches, government and Dharma of the Hindu 
people. The fact that the Hindus were defeated is insuffi- 
cient to cast doubt on the number of the forces on the 
eve of the great battle, although we admit that the anonym- 
ous author of the Bakhair cannot be relied upon for the 
accuracy of the numbers he has given. 

In addition to the regular troops, there were the auxiliary 
forces of the feudatories and lords. About these Nuniz 
remarks thus: ‘‘The officials of the King who go about 
the kingdom are these . .. Firstly Saluvanyque, the 
present minister ... he is obliged to maintain for the 
King, viz: thirty thousand foot and three thousand horse 
and thirty elephants... Another captain, Ajaparcati- 
mapa... He is obliged to serve with twenty-five thous- 
and foot, fifteen hundred horse and forty elephants ... 
Another captain, who is called Gapanayque . . . is obliged 


1 Rama Raja Charitre. 
® Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 150, 279-80. 
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to furnish two thousand five hundred horse, and twenty 
thousand foot, and twenty elephants ... Another called 
Lepapayque ... is oblgied to furnish twelve thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot and twenty-eight elephants 

The treasurer of the jewels, who is called Narvara... 
he spends on twelve thousand foot and six hundred horse 
and twenty elephants. Another captain called China- 
payque. . .serves with eight hundred horse and ten thous- 
and foot (pracos). Crisnapanayque ... serves with five 
hundred horse and seven hundred foot (pracos). Also 
Bajapanarque. . .he serves with eight hundred horsemen 
and ten thousand foot and fifteen elephants. . .Mallapan- 
arque . . . is obliged to serve with four hundred horse and 
six thousand foot... . Another captain, called Adapanay- 
que ... He serves with eight thousand foot and eight 
hundred horse and thirty elephants. . . Another Baja- 
panayque ... he serves with a thousand cavalry and ten 
thousand foot and fifty elephants. ... In this way the 
kingdom of Bisnaga is divided between more than two 
hundred captains who are all heathen .. .’” 

According to the History of the Carnataca Governors, 
the Vijayanagara king commanded forty thousand cavalry, 
four thousand elephants and ten thousand camels.? His 
principal officer Nagama Nayaka, according to the same 
source of information, was in charge of these forces, in 
addition to which he had a personal contingent of six 
thousand cavalry and twenty thousand infantry.* Even 
after the tremendous shock of A.D. 1565, the Vijayanagara 
sovereign, according to a Jesuit letter dated A.D. 1583, 
could assemble on the field a good many elephants, horse 
and a numerous army.* 


SECTION 2. The Component Parts of the Vijayanagara 
Army 


From the above description of the number of forces 
which the Hindu Government could summon in times of 
need, it is obvious that the nature of the parts which com- 
posed their army was different from that of ancient times. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that, according to 





1 Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 384-9. 

* Taylor, O.H. MS S. II, p. 1, op. cit. 
* Ibid. 

‘ Heras, Q.J.M.S., XIV., p. 131. 
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the Hindu conception, the army was made up of four parts 
of divisions—infantry, cavalry, elephants and _ chariots. 
In the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, the fourfold divisions 
are thus enumerated: ‘‘The infantry should be arrayed 
such that the space between any two men is a sama 
(14 angulas); cavalry, with three samas; chariots with four 
samas; and elephants with twice or thrice as much space 
(as between any two chariots)’’.’ 

A definite advance on the ancient conception was made 
by Sukracharya in the following statement: ‘‘The king 
should have his infantry four times the cavalry, bulls one- 
fifth of his horse, camels ‘one-eighth, elephants one-fourth 
of the camels, chariots half of the elephants, and cannon 
twice the chariots’’.?, Sukra seems to have intrdouced three 
new elements—bulls, camels and cannon. These raise the 
figure to seven, and, according to Sukra, we have, therefore, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants, chariots, camels, cannon and 
bulls. But in reality, Sukra merely gave legal sanction 
to two of the parts already mentioned as auxiliaries by 
Kautilya—bulls and camels—and introduced one new 
feature—artillery—which was unknown to the age of the 
Arthasastra. Kautilya makes provision for the bulls and 
camels, but only as a means to an end. ‘‘The king who 
has a small number of horses may combine bulls with 
horses; likewise when he is deficient in elephants, he may 
fill up the centre of his army with mules, camels and carts.* 

In the twelfth century the classical idea still prevailed 
in the Karnataka, although the actual use of one of the 
essential parts—chariots—had long become out of date. 
The four-fold divisions of the army (hasty-asva-ratha- 
padati-balam) are mentioned in A.D. 1143.4 Even so late 
A.D. 1302 the people remembered the chaturanga-balam.° 

The Vijayanagara monarchs apparently transgressed the 
injunctions of Kautilya and the precedent of the early 





1 Arthasdsira, Bk. V., Ch., V, 372, p. 430. 

2 Sukraniti, IV., vii. 1. 41, p. 128. Sukra further enjoins that the 
ruler whose income is a lac karsha (or one lakh of rupees) should have 
every year one hundred reserve force of same age, well accoutred and 
decently equipped with weapons and missiles, three hundred foot soldiers 
armed with lesser fire-arms or guns, eighty horses, one chariot, two larger 
firearms or cannon, ten camels, two elephants, two chariots, sixteen bulls, 
six clerks, and three councillors. Ibid., ll. 47-52, p. 219. See also I, i. 
365-74, p. 24 for different kinds of kings. 

* Arthasastra, Bk. X., Ch. IV, 371, p. 430. 

* E.C. VII, Sa. 58, p. 103. 

* Ibid., Nr. 27, p. 131 
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rulers of Karnataka as regards the four-fold divisions of 
their army. Sewell speaks of the troops of Vijayanagara 
marching against the Sultan of Gulbarga in A.D. 1419 with 
horse, foot, and elephants.1 This was only partially true. 
For the Hindu army was made up of six parts. An in- 
scription dated A.D. 1390-1 informs us that the Prince Déva 
Raya ‘‘for a long time carried out a fierce military ex- 
pedition by order of his father Harihara (II) accompanied 
by the six component parts of the army ...’ The six/ 
parts of the Vijayanagara army were the following—in- 
fantry, cavalry, elephants, artillery which included ‘‘cha- 
riots’’ or carts, camels and bulls. The Bakhair of Rama 
Rdja is the only account which gives us an idea of these 
six parts of the army.® The Vijayanagara rulers, there- 
fore, unintentionally followed the mediaeval precept of 
Sukra rather than the classical injunctions which restricted 
the forces to the four well known names. We shall now 
enumerate in some detail these six divisions of the Vijaya- 
nagara army. 


I. INFANTRY 


Recruitment into the army was not restricted to any 
particular class of the people. The opinion of foreign 
travellers confirms the information supplied by early in- 
scriptions on this matter. A record dated A.D. 1356 relates 
that the different contingents which made up the Vijaya- 
nagata army were composed of the Turks, Seunas, Telugus,) 
Pandyas and Hoysalas. From the very commencement 
of their political career, the sons of Sangama sought the 
support of all classes for the maintenance of their Empire. 
And they were able to secure it by throwing open 
military service to the different sections of people. Barbosa 
in A.D. 1514 confirms the evidence of the epigraph we have 
cited, about the cosmopolitan nature of the Hindu forces. 
He writes thus: ‘‘Among these men-at-arms there are many 
knights, who arrive there from many parts to take service, 
and these do not cease to live in their creeds’’.. As al- 
ready narrated in connection with the Foreign Relations 


1 Sewell, For. Emp. p. 65. 

2 Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Ins., I, p. 4. 

* For the popular conception of the army, read Lakshmisa, Jatmini 
Bharata, Sandhi, VITI., v. 37, p. 165. (Sanderson). 

* Rice, My. Ins., pp. 2, 5, op. cit. 

5 Barbosa, Stanley, p. 91; Dames, I, p. 212. 
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of Vijayanagara, the Hindu monarchs also enlisted Muham- 
madans in their service. In a.p. 1442 thete were two 
thousand Muhammadan soldiers well skilled in archery in 
Vijayanagara.' Paes, as we shall presently describe, speaks 
of the Moors in the grand review held at the capital. 
‘‘Then the Moors—one must not forget them—for they were 
there also in the review with their shields, javelins and 
Turkish bows, with many bombs and spears and fire-mis- 
siles; and I was much astonished to find amongst them men 
who knew so well how to work these weapons’’.? We have 
already recorded the testimony of Nuniz about the Moors 
who led the van during the decisive Raichur campaign.* 

As regards the actual system of recruitment we have 
unfortunately not many details. In describing the origin 
of the Zemindari of the Déttiya fort, the local chronicles 
give the following information: ‘‘At the time when the 
Padsha came against the Rayer (i.e. the king of Vijaya- 
nagara) before the capital was taken, the Rayer sent out 
red garments, with a message that so many as were willing 
to leave their families should put on those garments and 
prepare for war. My ancestor Macala nayaker of the 
Panjai valla tribe, with his people assembled; and after 
defeating the invaders came to the Rayer’s presence’’.‘ 

Barbosa gives more trustworthy details: ‘‘And whenever 
the king’s officers take and enrol any man, they strip him 
and look what marks he has got on his body, and measure 
what his stature is, and set it all down in writing, and from 
whence he comes, and the names of his father and mother : 
and so he remains enrolled with all these particulars in the 
pay books. And after being enrolled, it is with difficulty 
that he can again obtain permission to go to his country; 
and if he flies and is taken, he runs great danger, and is 
very ill treated.® 

The Rdamardjiyamu gives us some particulars about 
the numbers that make up a unit. Each unit was composed 
of one elephant, twenty horses, sixty arches, sixty sword- 
men, and sixty spearmen. It seems that there were 3,500 


* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 11, p. 432; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 72. See 
supra, p. 41o. x 

? Sewell, ibid., pp. 277-8. 

* Ibid., p. 329, op. cit. Riangachari speaks of the Badagas under Vijaya- 
nagara. 1.A., XLIII., p. 1134 mn. (49). 

* Taylor, Cat. Rais, III, p. 356. See also p. 361. 

* Barbosa, Stanley, pp. o»1; Dames, I-, p. 212. 
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such units in the Vijayanagara army during the siege of 
Kandanavoélu (Kurnool).’ 

Rice in a short note deals with the weapons used by 
the Vijayanagara soldiers. Basing his remarks on one or 
two weapons secured from Pura, Mandya taluka, and on 
those preserved in the extensive armoury of the royal palace 
at Mysore, he speaks of certain types of weapons, amongst 
which a light sword with a fish tail and another like a 
flexible band that could be worn as a belt, deserve special 
notice.” 

There are some references to the weapons used by the 
soldiers under Vijayanagara both in literature and the 
account of foreign travellers. These may be supplemented 
by the sculptures as seen on the walls of the capital. 
Gangadévi gives us a few names of the weapons carried 
by the Hindu soldiers. These were the kripana, the kar- 
pana, the prasa, the kunta and the kédanda.* Gangadévi 
confirms the evidence of Barbosa about the cosmopolitan 
nature of the army of Vijayanagara in the above descrip- 
tion. 

Firishtah, while describing the campaign of A.D. 
1433, tells us that the soldiers were ‘‘armed in the usual 
manner with pikes and lances-’.4 But the Portuguese tra- 
vellers have more details to give about the dress and 
weapons of the Hindu soldiers. Paes writes thus: ‘‘Then, 
turning to the troops on foot, there are so many that they 
surround all the valleys and hills in a way which nothing 
in the world can compare. You will see amongst them 
dresses of such rich cloths that I do not know where they 
come from, nor could any one tell how many colours they 
have; shield-men with their shields, with many flowers of 
gold and silver on them, others with figures of tigers and 
other great beasts, others all covered with silver leaf-work 
beautiful wrought, others with painted colours, others 
black and (so polished that) you can see into them as 
into a mirror, and their swords so richly ornamented that 
they could not possibly be more so. Of the archers, I 
must tell you that they have bows plated with gold and 
silver, and others have been polished, and their arrows very 
neat, and so feathered that they could not be better; 


1 Ramarajiyamu, The Sources, p. 102. 

2 F.C. Il, Intr. p. 34. 

* Gangadévi, Madhuravijayam, Canto, IV, v. 10, p. 29. 
‘ Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, U1, p. 432. 
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daggers at their waist and battle axes, with the shafts and 
ends of gold and silver; then you see musqueteers with their 
musquets and blunderbusses and their thick tunics, all in 
their order, with their (Lioes?) in all their bravery; it was 
indeed a thing to see’’.’ His remarks about the Moors with 
their shields, javelins and Turkish bows, given above, are 
to be recounted here. Nuniz also has a few observations to 
make on the dress and the accoutrement of the soldiers of 
Vijayanagara. ‘‘All were equally well armed, each after his 
own fashion, the archers and musqueteers with their quilted 
tunics,? and the shieldmen with their swords and poignards 
in their girdles; the shields are so large that there is no 
need for armour to protect the body, which is completely 
covered .. .° 

As regards some of the tactics practised by the Hindus, 
Firishtah has a few remarks to make. While describing 
an incident in the siege of Bankapur, he says: ‘‘The in- 
fantry of the Carnatic, who value their lives but little, were 
quite naked, and had their bodies anointed with oil, to 
prevent them being easily seized. . . .'"* 

The Portuguese writers mention some details about the 
battle cry of the Hindus: ‘‘When the news of this event 
(i.e., on the defection of T Lirumala, as recorded by Caesar 
Frederick) reached Rama Raya’s ears, the valiant chief . . 
waS incensed with fury; ant i in order to encourage his 
troops he remounted his horse, and shouting several times 
‘Gorida; Gorida! (Garuda! ’ Garuda 1)’ with his men 
charged the allied army’’.’- 

This refers we believe, to Gédvinda rather than to 
Garuda, as the Rev. Heras suggests. 


-” 


11. CAVALRY 


It may be doubted whether any other part of the Vijaya- 
nagara was so important as the cavalry. The foreign 
policy of the rulers was to a large extent governed by the 
necessity of securing for themselves a continuous supply 
of horses from Ormuz, and they were thus brought into 
close contact with the Portuguese in Goa. This was, as 





1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 277. For Sewell’s conjectures, see #bid., pp. 
201, mn. (2). 
"3 On the quilted tunics, see Sewell, ibid. pp. 276, n. (2). 
* Sewell, ibid., pp. 327-8. 
‘ Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, Ill, p. 137. 
* Heras, Aravidu, p- 208. 
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remarked elsewhere, due to a dearth of good horses in the 
Empire.?’ The Hindu rulers were so obsessed with the idea 
of controlling a monopoly of horses for their State that 
they were blind to the fact that their endeavours in this 
direction only aided a foreign power to settle down per- 
manently on the west coast of their Empire.” This had an 
abiding effect on the history of the land. But, for the 
moment, the Vijayanagara monarchs allowed principles of 
profit to over-ride the greater question of the stability of 
their Empire. 

They spent enormous sums on horses imported from 
Ormuz. Nuniz tells us that the Emperor bought every 
year 13,000 horses from Ormuz. ‘“‘The King every year 
buys thirteen thousand horses of Ormuz, and _ country- 
breds, of which he chooses the best for his own stables, and 
he gives the rest to his captains, and gains much money by 
them ; because after taking out the good Persian horses, he 
sells those which are country-bred, and gives five for a 
thousand pardaos, and they are obliged to pay him the 
money for them within the month of September; and with 
the money so obtained he pays for the Arabs that he buys 
of the Portuguese, in such a way that his captains pay the 
cost of the whole without anything going out of the Treas- 
ury’’.». Whatever may be the principle underlying such 
a policy of economizing the revenues of the State, it is 
clear that the Vijayanagara monarchs were in dire need of 
horses. Nuniz writes thus about Saluva Nrishrhha: ‘‘He 
caused horses to be brought from Oromuz and Adeem 
(Aden) into his kingdom and thereby gave great profit 
to the merchants, paying them for the horses just as they 
asked. He took them dead or alive at three for a thousand 
pardaos, and of those that died at sea they brought him 
the tail only, and he paid for it just as if it had been alive’’.‘ 
The idea which lay behind the system of paying for a 
dead horse is also inexplicable. 

The actual price of a horse, which the reader must have 
noted from the observations we made while describing the 
country in general, varied, as can be seen by comparing 
the account given above with that, relating to Krishna Déva 
Raya the Great. On his way to meet ’Ali Adil Shah, the 


2 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 72. 
2 Tbid., pp. 176-7. 

® Ibid., pp. 381-2. 

* Ibid., p. 307. 
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monarch “‘bought six hundred horses from the Portuguese 
at the rate of 4% for 1,000 paradaos’’.1 Nuniz, who gives 
us these details, was himself a trader in horses in Vijaya- 
nagara. He tells us that the king bought twelve or fifteen 
country-bred horses for a thousand paradaos.* Under 
ordinary circumstances, therefore, the Vijayanagara mon- 
archs were not constrained to resort to measures which 
Tirumala adopted when he attempted to recover from the 
effects of the great battle of Rakshasa-Tahgadi. We may 
here note that one of the centres which contained a number 
of superior saddlers was Bankapur.*® 

Nuniz further tells us the following about the manner in 
which the king maintained the horses: “‘... he has 
sixteen hundred grooms who attend to the horses, and has 
also three hundred horse trainers. . . To the six thousand 
horsemen the King gives horses free and gives provision 
for them every month, and all these horses are marked with 
the King’s mark; when they die they are obliged to take 
the piece of skin containing the mark to Madanarque, the 
chief master of the horse, so that he may give them 
another, and these horses which he gives are mostly 
country-breds. .. .’’* 

From the inscriptions we can gather a few facts about 
the system by which the Government secured fodder for 
their horses. A copper-plate grant dated A.D. 1447 contains 
a niripa or written order of a sévaka mdanya or service 
minya. ‘The following niripa of a service manya was 
granted by the Mahémandalésvara Pratapa Raya to Pedda 
Cheppappa Reddi, the désaéyi of Mayikollapura. For their 
service of supplying grass to our horses, we have ordered 
that the lands now in the enjoyment of your people of the 
Samudra-kulachira, wherever they may reside, should be 
free from imposts (specified) and... . (kivti varnddulu 
nadapukéni). You are at liberty to cultivate the lands in 
your places well and to enjoy in succession whatever crops 
you may grow, with all rights (specified) and without any 
molestation’. Another inscription dated Saka 1451, Vi- 
rodhi, Magha (A.D. 1530, January) narrates that a certain 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 361, 1. (2). 

? Ibid., p. 381. 

* Commentaries of Albuquerque, III, pp. 246-7. 

* Sewell, ibid., p. 381. 

6 E.C., X11, Tm. 52. The meaning of the expression kirti-varnddulu is 
not clear. {fbid., p. 14, n. (2), text, p. 49. 
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Timmarasa built a choultry and made provision for feeding 
twelve Brahmans at Yalape (Bellary district) which was a 
mukdsa village given to him by Krishna Déva Raya to 
maintain horses.’ 

Some powerful viceroys, however, resorted to force in 
procuring the necessary supplies. Tirumala Nayaka, on 
hearing of the invasion of Dindigul by the Mysoreans, 
called together the Paleyagaras and addressed himself to 
Rangana Nayaka the Paleyagara of Dindigul, thus: ‘‘As 
we are going to fight against the capital of the Mysore 
country, and as for many years past you have acquired a 
great extent of territory, having had the full proceeds of 
all revenues from the privilege of being an adopted child 
of Madura, (heretofore accorded to your ancestors) it is now 
fit that you contribute sixteen thousand (gold) chakra-pons 
towards the expense of the army.’’ But when he pleaded 
that he was unable to pay such a huge amount, it was 
reduced to 7,000 pons. 

The remarks of Nuniz that the king gave the horsemen 
provisions every month may be set side by side with those 
of Barbosa, who, as we saw while dealing with the royal 
kitchens, speaks of the monthly allowance of four or five 
paradaos given to the knights, with a groom and a slave 
girl for personal service, and daily provisions supplied from 
the great royal kitchens.°® ai 

Paes gives us the following particulars about the dress of 
the Hindu cavalry: ‘‘Now I should like to describe to you 
how they were armed and their decorations. The cavalry 
were mounted on horses fully caparisoned, and on their 
foreheads plates, some of silver but most of them gilded, 
with fringes of twisted silk of all colours, and reins of the 
same; others had trappings of Mecca velvet, which is velvet 
of many colours with fringes and ornaments; others had 
them of other silks, such as satins and damask, and others 
of brocade from China and Persia. Some of the men with 
the gilded plates had them set with many large precious 
stones, and on the borders lace-work of small stones. Some 


1 216 of 1913. The date Saka 1451 (Virddhi, Magha) is evidently meant 
for expired Saka 1451. Swamikannu, Ind. Eph., V. p. 262. ‘‘Mukhasa—a 
village or land assigned to an individual either rent free or at a low quit 
rent condition of service. .”? Wilson, Glossary, p. 352. 

2 Taylor, O.H. MSS. Il, p. 171. 

? Barbosa, Dames, I, p. 210, op. cit, 
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of these horses had on their foreheads heads of serpents and 
of other large animals of various kinds, made in such a 
Strange manner that they were a sight to see for the per- 
fection of their make. The horsemen were dressed in quilted 
tunics, also of brocade and velvet and every kind of silk. 
These tunics are made of layers of very strong raw leather, 
and furnished with other iron (plates) that make them 
Strong; some have these plates gilded both inside and out, 
and some are made of silver. Their headpieces are in, 
the manner of helmets with borders covering the neck, and 
each has its piece to protect the face; they’ are of the same 
fashion as the tunics. They wore on the neck gorgets 
(cofos) all gilded, others made of silk with plates of gold 
and silver, others of steel as bright as a mirror. At the 
waists they have swords and small battle-axes, and in their 
hands javelins with the shafts covered with gold and silver. 
All have their umbrellas of state made of embroidered vel- 
vet and damask, with many coloured silks on the horses. 
They wave many (standards with) white and coloured tails, 
and hold them in much esteem—which tails are horses’ 


9 i 


tails’’. 


Il. ELEPHANTS 


The third main division of the Hindu army was made 
up of elephants. ’Abdur Razziq, as we have already 
seen, was astonished at their size; and he telis us of the 
houses in which they were lodged.’ 

As regards the method in which they were armed, we 
have the following from Paes. ‘‘The elephants in the same 
way are covered with caparison of velvet and gold with 
fringes, and rich cloths of many colours, and with bells so 
that the earth resounds; and on their heads are painted 
faces of giants and other kinds of great beasts. On the 
back of each one of them are three or four men, dressed 
in their quilted tunics, and armed with shields and javelins, 
and they are arrayed as if for a foray’’.® 

This number of men carried by an elephant which 
Paes gives agrees with that given by Faria y Sousa, 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 275, 276, n. (2), 277. Sewell on p. 276, n. 
(2) refers to the description of the dress of the Hindu cavalry by Barros. 
For a description of the horse during festival times, see ib‘d., p. 377. 
Infra Volume II, Chap. IX. Festivals, Games and Amusements. 

2 Elliot, Hést. of India, IV, pp. 105, op. cit.; Major, India, p. 27. 

* Sewell, ¢bid., p. 277. 
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who, as remarked in a previous page, says that each 
elephant carried four men in its ‘‘castle’’. Nuniz says: 
“*}he war-eiepnants go with their howdais (castelios) 
from which four men fight on each side of them, and the 
elephants are completely clothed, and on their tusks they 
have knives fastened, much ground and sharpened, with 
which they do great harm’’.* Varthema tells us, however, 
that in the very large and strong wooden box carried each 
on side of the elephant, there were in all seven persons, 
among whom was included the elephant driver. ‘fhe 
description of a war-elephant given by Varthema has 
already been cited.? 


IV CAMELS 


These formed a regular division of the Vijayanagara 
army. But we have very meagre notices of the camels 
either in literature or in the accounts of foreign travellers. 
Vijayanagara, according to tradition, as we have narrated, 
commanded a force of 10,000 camels, which was in charge 
of Nagama Nayaka.* Varthema’s remarks about the dro- 
medaries which run with great swiftness, have already been 
noticed. The Rama Raja Charitre, we may add, gives the 
number of camels on the battlefield of Rakshasa-Tangadi 
as 1,874,429.° 

: V BULLS 

About the contingent of bulls too very little can be 
gathered from reliable sources. The Bakhair of Rama Raja 
gives an incredible number of bulls in the army: 9,876, 
543,210,000! We do not know whether this formidable 
figure is in any way trustworthy. While describing the 
conquests of Kanthirava Narasa Odeyar, who ‘“‘conquered 
Denaikancotta (Danayakanakotta) Sattimungal (Satyaman- 
galarmh) and other places,’’ Wilks in his Sketches says that 
‘‘Nagana Naid, described to be the head of the bullock 
department of Acheta Deva Rayeel of Vijeyanuggur, found- 
ed the dynasty of the Naieks of Madura about the year 
1532, with the aid of a colony of Telingas, which seems to 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 328. 

* Varthema, Jones, p. 126; Temple, p. 51. Cf. The description of the 
war elephants given by Nikitin, Major, India, p. 12; Sewell, ibid., p. 104. 

® Taylor, O.H. MSS., Il, p. 1, op. cit. 

* Mack. Coll. 
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have been planted in that country aonietinie before by the 
government of Vijeyanuggur’’.' Nuniz, as we shall see, 
speaks of sumpter-mules and asses, and of great numbers 


of oxen which carried all the supplies of the camp.? 


VI ARTILLERY 


Unlike the two foregoing parts of the Vijayanagara 
army, the last division which was made up of artillery has 
figured in the writings of foreign travellers as well as in 
indigenous records. Firishtah, while describing the cam- 
paign of A.D. 1368 and the complete failure of the Hindus 
against the Muhammadans, writes thus: ‘‘According to the 
Tohfut oos-Sulateen, two thousand elephants, three hundred 
gun-carfiages, and battering rams, seven hundred Arabian 
horses and a sing’hasun set with jewels, were included in 
the booty of the King—all other articles were left to the 
officers and soldiers’’. 

Briggs, who accepts the veracity of the above 
narrative,“ comments thus on the passage: “If any 
reliance is to be placed on Molla Dawood Bidury, the 
author of Tohfut-oos-Sulateen, guns were used at this time 
by the Hindoos; and in a subsequent passage, it is remarked 
that the Mahomedans used them for the first time during 
the next campaign. But I am disposed to doubt the vali- 
dity of Both these statements. From the latter passage 
it seems possible, indeed, that the Mahomedans might 
have procured guns from the West in 1368, because they 
are said to have been used eighteen yedfS previously by 
Edward III at the battle of Cressy, though it is very im- 
probable; and Ferishta, in stating it to be the first time 
the Mahomedans employed them, also observes, that 
Toorks and Europeans, skilled in gunnery, worked the 
artillery. That guns were in common use before the arrival 
of the Portuguese in India, in 1498, seems certain from the 
mentioned made of them by Faria-y-Sousa, who represents 
the Moorish vessels in India, in 1502, bearing down upon 
the vessel of Peter de Ataide, called the ‘St. Peter, into 
whom she passed her shot, and then made away, and was 


* Wilks, Sketches, 1., p. 54, n. ene «y P- 34, 1. (1869). 
2 Infra, A Picture of the Hindu Camp. 
= . Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, Il, p. 312: 
Sewell also relies on Firishtah. For. Emp., pp. 34-5, 35, &. (2). 
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pursued and taken off the bay of Cananor.’ .. .* Faria- 
y-Sousa, who accompanied the early Portuguese in India, 
writes in chap. ix., p. 99. tbid.: ‘The Moors of Sumatra, 
Malacca, and the Moluccoes (by which last appellation he 
means those princes bearing the title of Moolk, that is, the 
several princes of the Deccan) were well disciplined, and 
much better stored with artillery than we that attacked 
them, A.D. 1506’. All these circumstances, however, do not 
lead to the conclusion that the Hindoos had guns before 
they were introduced from the West by the Mahomedans, 
who adopted their use from Europe’’.? 

There are reasons to doubt the soundness of the con- 
clusion arrived at by Briggs. According to Firishtah, 
who continues the description of the campaign of A.p. 1368, 
‘(Mahomed Shah, by the advice of Khan Mahomed, did 
not lay siege to ‘Adony, but collecting a train of artilery 
which had never till then been employed by the faithful in 
the Deccan, he gave the command to Mookurrib Khan, son 
of Sufdur Khan Seestany, attaching to him a number of 
Toorks and Europeans acquainted with the art of gun- 
nery’’.» The Muhammadans, therefore, made use of 
artillery in A.D. 1368. The statement of Faria y Sousa 
refers to the year A.D. 1502. One may question whether 
the assertion of the Portuguese historian can be made to 
disprove the statement of Firishtah. Without entering 
minutely into the question, we may note in passing that 
mention is made in the Sukranitt of gunpowder and 
gunners.* 

But this does not certainly prove that the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs used guns in or about A.D. 1368. It is 
the inscriptions which enlighten us on this point. That 
the author of the Tohful-us-Sulatin was not far wrong in 
Stating that in or about A.D. 1368 the Hindus had guns 
can be gathered from a record dated A.D. 1388-svhich con-“ 
tains the earliest reference to firearms in Vijayanagara 
history. The inscription narrates that on the death of the 
match-lock man (kdvikdra) Dévayya Nayaka, son of Chik- 
kagonda of Muttuguppe, by snake-bite, his wife Muddana 


* Faria Rd Sousa, Asta Port, 1, p. 58. 

* Bri The Rise, Ul, p. 312, aa 

* Firi tah, Briggs, ibid., II, p. 3 

‘ Sukraniti, It, iL 3399-6 p. 83; Vv. ‘ti. an 60-3, p. 140. VH, ii. 386- 
418, pp. 235-237, 237, . (1). 
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kéti performed sahagamana.’ There is another inscription, 
probably of the times of Déva Raya II which mentions 
gunpowder in unmistakable terms. It relates that on 
"*Enuva-Malaga driving along an elephant for the city ele- 
phant of the Male-rayya—the Mahda-prabhu Bayicha 
Gauda, who was supplying gunpowder to the Nadangiri- 
naqd Raja (nadaigirinda tajaaa |rdjana| maddin sévaywm), 
- - . Slew some powertul enemies and went to svarga’’.’ 
It is quite likely, therefore, that somewhere between the 
years A.D. 1360 and 1420, the Hindus might have borrowed 
the idea of using guns from the Muhammadans, whose 
acquaintance with cannon in about A.D. 1420 is confirmed 
by Nicolo dei Conti. This traveller says: ‘‘The natives of 
central India make use of balistae, and those machines 
which we call bombardas, also other warlike implements 
adapted for besieging cities’’.* There is nothing improbable 
in the Hindus of southern India having imitated the 
Muhammadans in this respect prior to A.D. 1420, especially 
when we remember that these people were brought to- 
gether more often on the battlefield than on platforms of 
peace and mutual goodwill. 

We have already mentioned the number of cannon used 
in the great battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi. The total, ac- 
cording to the Bakhair, eee. Nuniz merely says 
that ‘‘Several canngn were also faken’’ during the Raichur 
campaign.* The chariots mentioned in the Bakhair were 
evidently carriages on which the cannon were transported. 
If they had used chariots as an independent unit of the 
army, foreign travellers could not have failed to notice them. 


1 E.C., VUITI, Sb. 433, p. 81; P. u, p. 218. The date of the record is 
Saka 1310, Vibhava Samvatsara=a.p. 1388. Swamikannu, Ind. Eph., IV, 
p. 378. There is no other means of verifying the date. 

2 E.C., VIII, Sa. 68, p. 104. P. u, p. 282. The date is given as 
Saka-varushada sa@virada munniz elpaita miig samvat  vistérada-abda- 
Durmatiyé6 Ashdda-mdésa Sudha Pddya. In the Romanized version we have 
Samvatsarad abdada, p.197. This epigraph contains some chronological 
difficulties. The name of the king is given as Immadi Déva Raya Maharaya 
(A.D. 1446-67), the son of Déva Raya II. The record may have been assigned 
to the times of Immadi Déva Raya II, but the cyclic year Durmati agrees with 
Saka 1363 and not with Saka 1373, the cyclic year of which was Prajotpatti. 
Saka 1363 Durmati, Ashada-masa Su. Padya=a.p. 1441, June, Monday the 
1gth (?). Swamikannu, sbid., V., p. 84. In the absence of more reliable 
data, the suggestion of Rice is followed here. B.A.S. 

* Major, India, p. 31; Sewell, For. Emp., p.86. These machines 
mentioned by Conti were evidently the sutarnals and the battarnals mentioned 
in the Rama Radja Chartire. 

* Sewell, ibid., p. 328. 
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The ranagaddi mentioned in the Bakhair were altogether 
4,321 on the battlefield of Rakshasa-Tafgadi.’ 


SECTION 3. The Military Department 


A. Designation 


Without dwelling at length on the details of the military 
department as given in the Arthasdstra and Sukraniti?, we 
may observe that the idea of entrusting the charge of the 
army to the care of a commander-in-chief called dandand- 
yaka or dannadyaka, was borrowed by the Vijayanagara 
monarchs from their predecessors, the rulers of Hoysala- 
vamsa. Under these the office of a dannayaka sometimes 
combined in itself the functions pertaining to the civil and 
military departments. This is evident from the designation 
of Mahapradhana, Sarvddhtkari, Sénadhiptat Hiriya Hada- 
vala (peritya padaivala in Tamil) Sokkimayya (Bokimayya) 
in A.D. 1155.° They were sometimes also given the title of 
sdmantidhipatt when they were placed over the feudatory 
chiefs. But the military designation generally remained as 
sénadhipats or dandandyaka or, as in later times, merely 
dalavayi. The life-guards, as we might term them, were 
called garudas under’ the Hoysalas. The general Choki- 
mayya (Bokimmayya) claimed to be Bitti Déva’s (Vishnu- 
vardhana’s) Garuda. The Prince Lakshmana was Ballila 
Déva’s Gareda.> 

The military department under Vijayanagara was called 
kandichara.’ The royal grant of a rent-free agrahara in 
the villages of Hosakere, otherwise called Krishnasamudra, 
and Gauradpura in Pandya-nad, in A.D. 1551, was caused to 
be written on stone by Lakshmana Bhatta of the kanda- 
chara as a perpetual service (sadd séve).° 


B. Organization 


(i) The C ommander-tn-chief 


‘Abdur Razzaq is the earliest foreign traveller who gives 
us the official designation of the commander-in-chief of the 





1 Mack. Coll. 
2 Arthasdstva, Bk., Ch. IT, PP. rae ; Sukranité, IV, vii, pp. 216-7; 
Sarkar, Pos. Back., II, P. I, p.t 
* E.C., X, Bp. 9, p. 136; B.C. “pL, V, Han. 69, p. 21. 
. Rice, My. & Goorg., pp. 
* Rice, My. Gaz. I, p. ne Gist. ed.); I, p. §79 (Rev. ed.). 
* £.C., XI, Ji, 24, p. 87. 
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Vijayanagara forces. According to him the dandik (dan- 
ndyaka) was also the chief justice and ‘‘his residence lies 
behind the palace of the king’’.. The Brahman dannd- 
yaka, who returned to the capital after ravaging the 
territory of Gulbarga, gave him ‘‘an assignment for 7,000 
fanams on the mint the very day of his arrival’’.* This 
presupposes a harmonious working of the civil and military 
departments about which unfortunately nothing can be 
gathered. 

We are again unable to ascertain the powers of the 
dandandyaka. From Chennamaraju’s Charuchandrédaya 
we learn something about the insignia of a Vijayanagara 
general. “Abdur Razzaq’s information regarding this 
point is interesting, but the seven coloured umbrellas, 
the mace-bearers and the penegyrists® are all associated 
with a court of law rather than with the office of a general. 
Chennamaraju, however, tells us that the following were 
the insignia of a general: a triumphal banner of Garuda- 
Narayana, a costly red cloth with golden flowers worked 
upon it, a turdyior tiara, an elephant, a costly horse, a 
necklace called vira malahd@ri, a square-piece pendant on 
the breast known as talichaukaitu (?), pearl-bangles, an 
anklet called gandapenddram, and a sword ornamented 
with a tassel at the hilt.‘~ 


(ii) Minor Officials 

The danndyaka may have had under him the ndyakas 
(or chiefs who held ndyankars) mentioned elsewhere.’ But 
about the details of the military department nothing can 
be gathered from the epigraphical records. Foreign travel- 
lers, on the other hand, enlighten us on the subject. Paes 
tells us the following: “In this city the king held another 
review of the troops of his guard, and he distributed pay 
to all because it was the beginning of the year, and it is 
their custom to pay salaries year by year. An inspection 
is held by the officers of his house, and they write down 


1 Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 108; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 91: 

2 Elliot, tbid., p. 122. 

* Ibvid., p. 108. 

“ Charuchandsédaya. The Sources, p.242. The ornament called 
Gandapendara was in great fashion under the Hoysalas. See £.C., VII, 
Sk., 153, of A.D. 1039, p. 109; Sk. 136 of 1194, p. 106; Sk. 9§ of a.p. 1218, 


pp. 61-2, Ch. Gaygapendara with dakshinapendéra. E.C., All, Gb. gs. 
745.8. for 1908-9, p. 185. 
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the name of éach one, and the marks that he has on his 
face or body. There are men of the guard who have a 
thousand pardaos pay, and others eight hundred, others 
six hundred and more, and a little more or less; there is 
a difference, and also a difference in the persons. Some 
men of them who are of higher rank than others have two 
horses or three, and others have no more than one. These 
troops have their captains, and each captain goes with 
his guard to mount guard at the palace according to order 
and custom; the king has in his guard five hundred horse, 
and these watch outside the palace armed with their 
weapons. There are two watches inside, and people with 
swords and shields’’.' 

The evidence of Nunjz cannot be made to reconcile with 
that of Paes as regards the number of the king’s guard. 
Thus writes Nuniz in his Chronicle: ‘‘When the King 
rides out there go with him usually two hundred horsemen 
of his guard whom he pays, and a hundred elephants, and 
this in addition to the captains, forty“or fifty in number, 
who are always in attendance with their soldiers. He takes 
with him two thousand men with shields, all men of good 
position, ranged in order on the flanks, and in front goes 
the chief alcaid with about thirty horsemen having canes 
in their hands like porters; the chief alcaid bears a different 
wand; he who is now chief alcatd of this King is called 
Chinapanaiyue. Behind with the rearguard goes the 
Master of the Horse with two hundred horsemen, and be- 
hind the cavalry go a hundred elephants, and on their backs 
ride men of high estate. He has in front of him twelve 
destriers, saddled, and in front of these horses go five ele- 
phants, specially for the King’s person, and in front of 
these elephants go about five-and-twenty horsemen with 
banners in their hands, and with drums and trumpets and 
other music playing so loudly that you can hear nothing. 
Before these goes a great drum carried by men at the 
sides, and they go now and then striking it; the sound of 
this is heard a long distance off; and this drum they call 
picha. After the King has mounted he counts the two 
hundred horsemen and the hundred elephants and the 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 283. We have seen that, according to Barbosa, 
before admitting recruits into service, the Government entered their names 
in books after noting all the marks on their bodies. What Paes reletes 
refers to an annual review and the same procedure is repeated obviously 
with the idea of checking earlier reports. B.A.5. 
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shield-bearers of the guard, and whoever is missing is 
severely punished and his property confiscated’’.’ 

Why the king after mounting should himself count the 
two hundred horsemen and the shield-bearers when even, 
according to Nuniz’s own narrative, there were important 
officers like the chief alcaid (?) and the Master of the Horse 
and the various captains on the scene, cannot be made out. 
In a later passage he explains more clearly the nature of 
the king’s guard: ‘‘The King has continually fifty thou- 
sand paid soldiers, amongst whom are six thousand horse- 
men who belong to the palace guard, to which six thousand 
belong the two hundred who are obliged to ride with him. 
He has also twenty thousand spearmen and shield-bearers, 
and three thousand men to look after the elephants in the 
stables; he has sixteen hundred grooms who attend to the 
horses, and has also three hundred horse trainers and two 
thousand artificers, namely blacksmiths, masons, and car- 
penters, and washerfmen who wash clothes’’.? 

These observations of Paes and Nuniz definitely suggest 
that there was a centralized military department in Vijaya- 
nagara with its rules and customs, its gradation of officers 
and a large staff of persons whose services were indispensa- 
ble during a campaign. Duarte Barbosa’s remarks about 
the order and arrangement which prevailed in the kitchen 
section of the kanddchara department already mentioned in 
an earlier page may be recounted here. His evidence 
is specially valuable in this connection, since it confirms our 
supposition that the Hindu rulers had a centralized military 
system. According to Barbosa, “if the knight to whom 
the king has given a horse cares for it and treats it well, 
they take away that one and give him another and a better 
one; and if he is negligent, they take his away and give 
him another that is worse. And thus all the king’s horses 
and elephants are well fed and cared for, at his cost: and 
the grandees, to whom he gives a great quantity of them, 
act in the same manner with their knights’’.* 


(iii) The King’s Armoury 


Mention is made in the history of the Carnatace Govern- 
ors of the armoury at the capital. Visvanatha Niyaka, on 


(tafe IS pf EIT NOTE LN SE IEEE LETTE TST IE EIEN DELL TITEL LET ET ETE LEER ETL LEDC LTT LETTE 
? Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 371-2. 
* Ibid., p. 981. 
* Barbosa, Stanley, p. 90; Dames 1, p. 211, op. cit. 
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the ninth day of the festival of Navaratri, was informed by 
a goddess to select a sword from the armoury of the king. 
He offered his services to the king, ‘‘provided he might have 
a suitable sword, to be selected from the number of swords 
kept in a chest in the king’s armoury’’ at Penugonda.' 
The provincial rulers too had their own armouries. The 
location of the armoury of Tirumala Niayaka is thus given 
in the same work: ‘“‘To the north of that (i.e., a pointed 
dome) is the place for captive kings: in it there are many 
guns and arms’’,? 


(iv) Military Accounts 


From the observations of foreign travellers cited above, 
it is clear that the soldiers were paid by the Government. 
The system of giving pay to soldiers is very ancient. Kau- 
tilya enjoins thus: ‘‘That army which is vast and is com- 
posed of various kinds of men and is so enthusiastic as to 
rise even without provision or wages for plunder... . is 
(to be considered as) a compact body of vast power’’.* In 
the detailed enumeration of wages given by Sukrachiarya, 
provision is made for the payment of salary even to the 
deceased servants of the king.‘ It is obvious, therefore 
that long before the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the 
system of paying soldiers was already in vogue. 

The Persian ambassador tells us that “‘the sipdhis receive 
their pay every four months, and no one has an assignment 
granted to him upon the revenues of the provinces’’.*. Ac- 
cording to "Abdur Razziq, therefore, the military organi- 
zation was thoroughly centralized. But the Portuguese 
travellers do not agree with him as regards the time when 
the soldiers received their pay, although all of them admit 
that the State disbursed salaries to its soldiers. In a pas- 
sage already cited above, Paes informs us that it was their 
custom to pay salaries year by year. In another connection 
he tells us: “‘Each of these captains labours to turn out the 
best troops he can get because he pays them their salaries 
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eae Perhaps the rulers of Vijayanagara might have 
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introduced a reform as regards the time of the disbursement 
of the salaries to the soldiers, after the days of Déva Raya 
II. But it is certain that, as Barbosa narrates, they had 
pay books on which the names of the soldiers with all 
necessary details, remained enrolled.’ 

The feudatories too had a system of military accounts. 
We infer this from the term séndpatya-kanakku found in 
the inscriptions of the Pandyas of the south. A transaction 
was made in Saka 1475 (A.D. 1553-4) effecting the transfer 
of the tax-free gift of an unclaimed land and house originally 
given to a person for looking after the military accounts 
(sénapatya-kanakku) in the times of Jatilavarman Kula- 
sékhara Déva.? At the instance of Prince Alagan 
Perumal Ativiraraman, in Saka 1479 (A.D. 1557-8) under the 
same Pandyan ruler, lands were granted to Ekanadrayana 
Bhatta of Vahgipuram, as a permanent holding for writing 
the military accounts.® 


SECTION 4. Reforms 


Firishtah is our only authority on the subject of the 
reforms introduced by Déva Raya II. ‘‘About this time 
(A.D. 1437-8?) Dew Ray of Beejanuggur summoned a 
council of his nobility and principal bramins; observing to 
them, that as his country (the Carnatic) in extent, population, 
and revenue, far exceeded that of the house of Bahmuny, 
and also as his army was more numerous, he requested them 
to point out the cause of the successes, of the Mahom- 
medans, and of his being reduced to pay them tribute. 
Some said, that the Almighty had decreed to them a 
superiority over the Hindoos for thirty thousand years, a 
circumstance which was foretold in their own writings; that 
it was on this account, therefore, the Hindoos were generally 
subdued by them. Others said, that the superiority of the 
Moslems arose out of two circumstances; first that their 
horses were stronger, and able to endure more fatigue than 
the weak animals of the Carnatic; secondly, that a great 
body of excellent archers was always maintained in pay by 
the kings of the house of Bahmuny, of whom the Ray 
had but few in his army. 





1 Barbosa, Stanley, p. 91, op. cit. Cf. Nuniz, Sewell, For Emp. p. 381, 
op. cit. 

2 557 of 1917. This was the son of Abhiréma Parakrama Pagdya 
Déva. 


* s72 of 1917. 
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‘Dew Ray, upon this gave orders to enlist Musulmans 
in his service, allotting to them estates, and erecting a 
mosque for their use in the city of Beejanuggur. He also 
commanded that no one should molest them in the exercise 
of their religion, and, moreover, he ordered a Koran to be 
placed before his throne on a rich desk, so that the faithful 
might perform the ceremony of obeisance in his presence 
without sinning against their laws. He also made all the 
Hindoo soldiers learn the art of archery; to which both he 
and his officers so applied themselves, that he could soon 
muster two thousand Mahomedans, sixty thousand Hindoos 
well skilled in archery, besides eighty thousand cavalry, 
and two hundred thousand infantry, armed in the usual 
manner with pikes and lances’’.? 

We may be allowed to mention here the reforms intro- 
duced by Muhammad Shah Bahmani II in about a.p. 1477. 
This ruler abolished the old custom of allowing forts in 
each province in the hands of the governor, or turufdar, 
who appointed his own soldiers; and replaced it by a new 
measure by which only one fortress was left in the hands 
of the governor, while all the others were directly con- 
trolled by the officers of the king. These were distinctly 
appointed by the ruler, and paid from headquarters.* 
Firishtah continues thus: ‘‘The mode of paying the army 
was also altered; formerly the officers of five hundred men 
had one lac’ of hoons per annum; of a thousand, two lacs, 
whether payable in cash or in jageer assignment. Khwaja 
Mahmood, after the entire conquest of Tulingana, in order 
to conciliate the army, increased the pay of an officer of 
five hundred to one lac and twenty-five thousand hoons, 
and an officer of a thousand to two lacs and fifty thousand. 
In the jageer assignments it was understood, if the revenues 
fell short of the estimate even by one hoon, the balance was 
pavable out of the royal treasury: at the same time, if the 
officers kept one soldier less than the complement, a sum 
equal to his pay was deducted from the allowances. By 
these excellent rules order every where prevailed, the govern- 
ment acquired strength and justice was done to all parties; 
but this rigid scrutiny gave offence to many ambitious 


1 Cf. Rama Raja’s measure already described in Chapter VII]. See 
Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, III, pp. 78-9. 

id Firishtah, ibid., Ii, pp. 430-1. 

* Ibid., p. 503. 
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chiefs, who, in consequence, entertained hatred to the 
minister’’.? 

With the limited information we have of Vijayanagara 
on this particular subject, we may now venture to compare 
the Hindu and Muhammadan methods of maintaining 
soldiers, making due allowance for other things: 

In the first place, both the Hindu and Muhammadan 
governments appointed their own generals and officers over 
the large forts in their provinces. 

Secondly, both of them assigned lands to those officers 
for the maintenance of their forces. The jégir assignments 
of the Bahmani government were similar to the rent-free 
lands or estates granted to the ndyakas and the amara- 
nayakas of Vijayanagara. 

Thirdly, both the Hindu and Muhammadan governments 
paid their soldiers—excepting those who were attached to 
the personal staff of the provincial rulers?—directly from 
headquarters. Firishtah’s remarks that the soldiers under 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani II, were paid from _head- 
quarters, may be compared with the evidence of ’Abdur 
Razziq, who says, as we have already noticed, that the 
Vijayanagara soldiers received their salary from the capital. 

But there was some differenece between the two systems. 
The Bahmani government punished its officers who had 
failed to keep ‘‘one soldier less than the complement’’ 
by deducting an equal sum from the allowances; the whole 
system proved beneficial, because everywhere order pre- 
vailed. But the nobles entertained hatred to the minister. 
The Vijayanagara Government obviated the latter but 
secured the former advantage, according to the contemporary 
standards of efficiency. Instead of punishing the negligent 
nobles by deducting amounts from their pay, they substi- 
tuted, as Barbosa tells us, a worse horse or an elephant for 
the one which the noble had failed to feed properly. This 
had the desired effect of appealing to the better feeling of 
the officials, and of compelling them, without wounding 
their sense of justice, to maintain efficient contingents of 
horses and elephants. We may observe in this connection 
that the statement of Paes that every captain tried to have 
the best troops by giving pay to them, suggests that there 


1 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, If, pp. 503-5. 
* These were the soldiers who were responsible to their immediate 
masters, the viceroys. ; 
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may have been healthy rivalry between the officers of the 
Hindu army in the matter of furnishing themselves with 
efficient troops. 

Before we describe a military review, we may note that 
roads were constructed for military purposes in the Hindu 
Empire. The existence of military roads is proved by an 
inscription dated A.D. 1524 which mentions dandina-dari 
and danda-marga (military road).' 


SECTION 5. A Review of Troops 


One notable feature of the military organization of the 
Hindu Government was the annual review. This was held 
at the end of the great Mahanavami festival. Paes writes 
thus: ‘‘When these days of festival are past, the king holds 
a review of all his forces, and the review is thus arranged. 
The king commands to pitch his tent of Mecca velvet a 
full league from the city, at a place already fixed for that 
purpose; and in this tent they place the idol in honour of 
which all these festivals are celebrated. From this tent to 
the king's palace the captains range themselves with their 
troops and array, each one in his place according to his 
rank in the king’s household. Thus the soldiers stand in 
line; but it does not appear to you to be only one line but 
in some places two or three, one behind the other. Where 
there was a lake it was surrounded with troops, and where 
the road was narrow they were drawn up on the plain; and 
so on the slope of the hills and eminences, in such a way 
that you could see neither plain nor hill that was not entirely 
covered with troops. Those on foot stood in front of those 
on horses, and the elephants behind the horses; in this 
array was each captain with his troops. The captains who 
had their stations inside the city, since the soldiers could 
not be drawn up to the flat roofs of the houses put up scaf- 
foldings across the mouths of the streets to hold the troops, 
in such a way that all were full, both outside and in. . . 
The king leaves his palace riding on the horse of which | 
have already told you, clothed in the many rich white 
cloths, I have mentioned, with two umbrellas of state all 
gilded and covered with crimson velvet, and with the jewels 
and adornments which they keep for the purpose of wearing 
at such times: he who ever wears such jewels can under- 


+ Gupte, Ep. Ind,, X¥X., pp. 133-4. 
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stand the sort of things so great a lord would wear. Then 
to see the grandeur of the nobles and men of rank, I cannot 
possibly describe it all, nor should I be believed if I tried 
to do so; then to see the horses and the armour that they 
wear, you would see them so covered with metal plates 
that I have no words to express what I saw, and some hid 
from me the slight of others; and to try and tell of all I 
saw is hopeless, for I went along with my head so often 
turned from one side to the other that I was almost falling 
backwards off my horse with my senses lost. The cost of 
it all is not so much to be wondered at, as there is so 
much money in the land and the chiefs are so wealthy. 

‘‘There went in front of the king many elephants with 
their coverings and ornaments, as I have said; the king 
had before him some twenty horses fully caparisoned and 
saddled, with embroideries of gold and precious stones, 
that showed off well the grandeur and state of their lord. 
Close to the king went a cage such as is seen at Lisbon on 
the day of the Corpo de Dios festival, and it was gilded 
and very large; it seemed to me to be made of copper or 
silver; it was carried by sixteen men, eight on each side, 
besides others who took their turns, and in it is carried the 
idol of which I have already spoken. Thus accompanied 
the king passed along gazing at his soldiers, who gave 
great shouts and cries and struck their shields; the horses 
neighed, the elephants screamed, so that it seemed as if 
the city would be overturned, the hills and valleys and all 
the ground trembled with the discharges of arms and mus- 
quets: and to see the bombs and fire-missiles over the 
plains, this was indeed wonderful. Truly it seemed as if 
the whole world were collected there. 

‘In this way it went on till the king arrived at the place 
where the tent was that I have already mentioned, and he 
entered this and performed his usual ceremonies and 
prayers. You must not think that when the king passed 
the troops moved from their positions, on the contrary they 
stood motionless in their places till the king returned. As 
soon as the king had finished his ceremonies he again took 
horse and returned to the city in the same way he had 
come, the troops never wearying of their shouting; as soon 
as he passed by them they began to march. Then to see 
those who were on the hills and slopes, and the descent of 
them with their shouts and beating of shields and shaking 
of arrows and bows that were without count. Truly, I was 
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so carried out with myself that it seemed as if what I saw 
was a vision, and that I was in a dream. Then the troops 
began to march to their tents and pavilions in the plains, 
which were great in number; and all the captains accom- 
panied the king as far as the palace, and thence departed 
to rest themselves from their labour’’.’ 

The grand military pageant in the reign of Krishna 
Déva Raya the Great, as described by Paes, seems to have 
struck the foreign travellers with its orderliness and magni- 
ficence. One does not find a similar picture of the Emperor 
Achyuta from the pen of Nuniz; ‘‘And after these nine days 
are finished the Rao rides out and goes to hold a review of 
the troops of his captains, and he goes a length of two 
leagues between the armed men. At the end he dismounts 
and takes a bow in his hand and shoots three arrows, namely 
one for the Yadalicao (Adil Shah), and another for the King 
of Catamuloco (Qutb Shah of Golkonda), and yet another 
for the Portuguese; it was his custom to make war on the 
kingdom lying in the direction where the arrow reached 
furthest. After this is done the King returns home, and 
on that day he fasts and with him all the people of the 
land. . .”’? Now, we know that the Vijayanagara monarchs 
did not allow their discretion to be directed by their bows 
and arrows. Paes, who was also an eye-witness of the 
review, does not mention this incident. But the fiction of 
the arrow must have been circulated among the foreigners, 
for Barbosa speaks of it but on an altogether different 
occasion. We shall presently cite his evidence. For the 
present, we may note that the observations of Nuniz relating 
to the arrows savour more of superstition rather than of 
personal observation. 


SECTION 6. Some Features of the Army 


Much can be gathered about this phase of their military 
life from foreign travellers. We shall deal with the method 
by which the Hindus mustered their troops, pitched their 
camp, conducted their campaigns and concluded peace. 
The very fact that the annual military review was held at 
the close of the great Mahanavami festival, and that during 
its course the king examined the troops in company with 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 275-9. 
> [bid., pp. 378-9. 
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an image, which was obviously carried in a palanquin, 
suggests that the Vijayanagara monarchs attached some 
religious significance to their military manoeuvres. In the 
methods by which they summoned their army we have a 
further proof of the same sentiment. Barbosa tells us how 
the king went for war. ‘‘He then gives“Out in how many 
days from that time he will start, and this news runs through 
the whole city and kingdom. Thence he goes forth at 
once and fixes his camping ground in the open country 
where he awaits the time fixed for his advance. When the 
time is fulfilled he issues a proclamation [ordering that the 
whole city shall be at once set on fire, saving the palaces, 
fortresses, and temples, and those of certain lords which 
are not thatched and this he does in order]’ that all men 
shall attend with their wives and sons and households, all 
are ordered to go thither, for he says that men_ fight, better 
if they have the responsibility of wiyes and children and 
household goods on them’’.?_ If wives and children, accord- 
ing to Barbosa, were also ordered to follow the soldiers, 
then, it is difficult to understand why the Government should 
have included ‘‘numerous unmarried women’’—mentioned 
by the same traveller in the same passage—among the 
camp followers. 

The devoutness with which Krishna Déva Raya the 
Great started on his campaign is thus described by 
Nunijz: ‘‘After the King had made his offerings and per- 
formed sacrifices to his idols he left the city of Bisnaga 
with all his troops; and they marched in the following 


order’’. 

This must evidently have been after the customary con- 
sultation with the Brahmans and nobles who formed the 
King’s Council. Firishtah, while narrating the events of 
a great campaign, which he assigns to the year A.D. 1366, 
relates that ‘“‘The Raja, Krishna Ray, on receiving the 
intelligence (of the movement of the Muhammadans) sum- 
moned the nobles of his court, and consulted on the best 
mode of opposing the Mahomedans’’.‘ 

The Rayavdchakamw gives us an account of the military 
preparations of Krishna Déva Raya prior to the siege of 








* This “‘ridiculous statement’’ is explained by Dames, Barbosa, I., p. 
225, n. (1). ‘ 

* Tbid., 1., p. 225; Stanley, p. 97. 

* Sewell, For. Emp., p. 326. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 11, p. 314; Sewell, ibid., pp. 36-7. 
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Sivanasamudra. After examining the treasury and army, 
and making all the necessary preparations for the expedition 
with the assistance of the able minister -—Appaji (Saluva 
Timma), the Emperor entertained all the Boya nobles 
(Doras) and the men of the eighteen Kappanas (Kampanas ? 
provinces?) at a grand feast. He then ordered them to 
proceed to a distance of about three dmadas (thirty miles) 
into the territories of the enemy, and gather from there 
men, cattle, sheep and goats, that they might not be 
available to the enemy. Leaving a company of horse to 
guard the city along with the minister Saluva Timma, 
and ordering all the people of the viniyégams [executive 
department ?], he directed the war-drum to be sounded, 
and then set out for the city.’ 

But there are other interesting aspects of this question, 
and these relate to the manner in which the soldiers were 
Stirred to action, and the activities of the poets and gen- 
erals during a campaign. Firishtah informs us that during 
the expedition of A.D. 1366, the king ‘‘commanded the 
brahmins to deliver every day to the troops discourses on the 
merit of slaughtering the Mahomedans, in order to excite 
the zeal of his soldiers. He encouraged the brahmins, also 
to arouse their indignation, and confirm their hatred of the 
enemy, by representing them as the destroyers of temples, 
and of the images of their gods, and also as the slaughterers 
of cows’’.? , 

The fact of the king delivering a speech to the soldiers 
before or during a campaign is also proved by what Nuniz 
says about one of the early kings of Vijayanagara. He 
describes the war which the king of Nagundy (Anegundi) 
waged with the king of Delhi. ‘‘Then the King of Bisnaga, 
seeing the determination of the soldiers of the King of 
Delly that they would never leave the place without making 
an end of those whom he had with him in the fortress, 
made a speech to them all, laying before them the destruc- 
tion that the King of the troops of Dely had caused in his 
own kingdoms; and how, not content with that, he had 
besieged this fortress, so that now there was nothing for 
them to look to but death, since already there was no water 
in the fortress nor anything left to eat. And (he said) that 
of the fifty thousand men who had been in the city of 


1 Rayavachakamu, The Sources, pp. 111, 118. 
* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, U1, p. 314. 
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Nagundy he had chosen them alone as his companions and 
true friends, and he begged of them that they would hold 
fast in death to the loyalty which they had borne him in 
their lives; for he hoped that day to give battle to the King 
of Delly. Then he said that already there remained to him 
of his kingdom and lordship nothing but that fortress and 
the people that were in it, and so he asked them to arm 
themselves and die with him in battle, giving their lives 
to the enemy who had deprived them of all their lands. 

‘All of them were very content and glad at this, and 
in a short space were all armed; and after they were so the 
King made them another speech, saying, ‘Before we join 
battle we have to wage another war with our sons and 
daughters and wives, for it will not be good that we should 
allow them to be taken for the use of our enemies’.’”* 

Nuniz writes about a king whom he had never seen and 
about whom even the people of Vijayanagara could have 
had but dim recollection. Nevertheless on the evidence of 
Firishtah, who speaks of the events of A.D. 1366, one may 
be inclined to give some credit to the observations of Nuniz. 
On the strength of these two witnesses, it is not improbable 
that the Regent, as is related in the Bakhair,? may have 
delivered a speech to his soldiers on the battlefield of 
Rakshasa-Tangadi. 

This method of infusing courage into the heart of the 
soldiers was not an invention of the Vijayanagara monarchs. 
Kautilya has laid down the following rules as regards the 
encouragement that was to be given to the army: ‘‘As to 
an open fight or fair fight, a virtuous king should call his 
army together, and, specifying the place and time of battle, 
address them thus: ‘I am a paid servant like yourselves; 
this country is to be enjoyed (by me) together with you; 
you have to strike the enemy specified by me’. His minister 
and priest should encourage the army by saying thus: ‘It 
is declared in the Vedas that the goal which is reached by 
sacrificers, after performing the final ablutions, in sacrifices 
in which the priests have been duly paid for, is the very 
goal which brave men are destined to attain’.’” 

From the Muhammadan standpoint the Brahmans ap- 
pealed to the baser instincts of the soldiers, confirming the 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 294-5. 
* Mack. Coll. 
* Arthasdstra, Bk. X, Ch. Lil, 367, pp. 425-6. 
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hatred of the latter for the enemy by depicting them as 
destroyers of temples, images and cows. But according 
te the ancient Hindu lawgivers, the Brahmans in Vijaya- 
nagara were only doing what was laudable, since Manu 
had decreed that they should instigate the soldiers by laying 
stress on the supreme need of self-sacrifice for the sake of 
the Brahmans, cows and women. For, according to him, 
“dying without the expectation of a reward, for the sake 
of Brahmans and of cows, or in the defence of women and 
children, secures beatitude’’ to the soldiers.1 Those whd 
delivered speeches to the army in Vijayanagara times must 
also have been acquainted with the injunctions of Manu 
as regards the duties of Kshatriyas on the battlefield.’ 

The Rdyavachakamu says that when Krishna Déva 
Raya was ready to proceed against Kondavidu, the court 
poets commemorated the event by composing two trium- 
phal verses in honour of the king.’ 

The third feature of the Vijayanagara army was the 
encouragement given to the soldiers by the king who pre- 
sented to them precious ornaments and bestowed on them 
the unique distinction of receiving betel leaf and nut at the 
royal hands. There is reason to suppose that this latter 
practice was the acknowledged mode of conferring on 
warriors and statesmen great honour in southern India. 
Before we deal with its political significance, we may note 
that on the eve of a great conflict, the king gave costly 
presents to the generals and soldiers. The Brahmans also 
came in for their share of the royal labour. On the battle-J 
field of Rakshasa-Tangadi, Rama Raja, according to the 
Bakhair, presented the Brahmans with 50,000 gold pieces 
as alms. To the nobles the great Regent gave valuable 
jewels of stones, bracelets, necklaces, ear jewels, crowns, 
‘‘caustodbharam, culkeetoorayyes’’ and to the feudatories, 
the finest new cloths. The same honour was extended even 
to the jamadars who were presented with rich gifts.‘ We 
may assume that the generous Regent, who cared to win 
the confidence of the jamadars, would not have passed over 
in silence the claims of the rank and file on that memorable 
occasion. 


1 Manu, X., 62, p. 416. But this refers to those excluded from the 
Aryan community. 

2 [bid., VII., 87-95, pp. 230-1. 

* Rayavachakamu, The Sources, p. 122. See infra. 


* Mack. Coll. 
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The traditional custom of permitting soldiers and gen- 
erals to accept betel leaf at the royal hands was common 
in southern India since early times. It does not figure in 
the Arthasdstra nor is it mentioned in the Sukranitz. The 
author of the latter mentions the preparation and preserva- 
tion of betel among the kalds.' One may venture to suggest 
that this particular custom may have originated in the 
south. When victory hung in the balance, the commander 

{called some noted chieftain to lead a forlorn hope, and 
devote his life to gain the day. To be chosen for such an 
enterprise was always represented as a great honour and 
the charge was confirmed with the presentation of betel leaf 
to the champion from the hand of his chief.?, Thus in 
A.D. 1276 by order of Ramachandra Déva, the Yadava king, 
Timma of Satuvali with the betel bearers (hadpadavaru 
sahitam) opposed the force of Kumara Bommarasa, stirred 
up the enemy, stopped their army, captured and slew them.°* 
In the eleventh year of the same monarch (A.D. 1282) Bom- 
marasa’s son Tammiyarasa along with another chieftain laid 
siege to a fortress (probably Hosagunda) and sending for 
K6di Nayaka’s son, Soddiga Nayaka, honoured him with 
betel leaf, and giving him an order, saying ‘‘Fight and 
help in battle’’. On which, that able bodied Soddiga, taking 
the betel leaf from the hand of his ruler, entered into the 
fight, pierced the horse and men, distinguished himself, 
and gained the world of gods.‘ 

This usage was by no means confined only to the 
Yadavas of Dévagiri, and their feudatories in the north of 
the Karnataka. Kote Someya Nayaka was the ruler of 
Patti Pombuchchapura (mod. Humacha, Nagar taluka) in 
A.D. 1290. He marched against Banki Nayaka and pitched 
his camp in Kanilachelave. In the course of the siege, 
Soyya (i.e., the ruler SO6meya Nayaka) called Masir Jak- 
kaya’s son Bammeya Nayaka and “giving him betel leaf 
from his tray (partydlada vileyava kodut int endam) and 
holding him with his lotus hands, directed him in the full 
character of hero to conquer the hill fort’’.° Three years 
later (A.D. 1293) Koti Nayaka, the ruler of Sétu, sent for 


1 Sukraniti, II, ll. 410-11, p. 84; Sarkar, Pos. Back., I, pp. 187-8. 

* Rice, Mysore & Coorg, p. 171. 

$ E.C., VIL, Sa. 69-70, pp- 104-5. 

‘ Ibid., Sa. 86, p.107. Sa 84-5 of the same date evidently refer to 
the same episode. : 

* Ibid., Nr. 33, p 133 
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Bire Nayaka, and ordered him thus: ‘‘Recover the cows 
which the dalavayi of the Yadava family, Parasurima Déva 
by his servant Mojoru has impounded, and .come’’, and 
giving him betel leaf said, ‘‘March with all your army’’. 
Bire Nayaka hastened away with his army, released the 
cows but fell in the fight with the Yadava general Parasu- 
rama Déva.' 

These instances prove that a great political significance 
was attached to the betel_leaf in early times. It has no 
doubt played a conspicuous part in the social life of the 
people about which we shall relate in detail in a subsequent 
connection. In the political sphere too its importance was 
equally felt. Twenty-five people (named) of the Eighteen 
Kampanas of the Araga-vénthe, agreeing among them- 
selves, in A.D. 1404 granted a vile or betel leaf to Virappa 
Odeyar, the Viceroy of Araga, stating that since they were 
unable to plough all the land, (obviously in the village of 
Bondi, in Mélubhagi of Maduvanka-nad), they gave it tu 
the Viceroy for twenty-five hon to provide offerings for the 
god Kalinatha of the Milasthana of Araga, on the specific 
understanding that they had no further connection with 
that land of the Bondi village, having bestowed it, in the 
presence of witnesses, of their own free will.? 

Foreign travellers do not tell us that the ancient custom 
of presenting generals with betel leaf prevailed in Vijaya 
nagara. Their remarks are mainly confined to the import- 
ance of the betel leaf in the every day life of the people. 
But the Réyavdchakamwu narrates many events of the time 
ot the great Krishna Déva Raya. During his northern 
campaign, he came to know, chiefly through his spies, the 
atrocities committed by the Muhammadans in his own ter- 
ritory to the south of the Krishna. Summoning the chief. 
of his dmara-nayakas, Pemmasani Ramalinga, he told him 
about the Muhammadan advance to the south, and consult- 
ed him how best to act under the circumstances. The 
general Pemmasani Ramalinga said that it was no serious 
matter, and assured him that he could, if entrusted with the 
attack, march into the enemy’s camp and cut the ropes of 
their tents. He also gave other advice at which the Emper- 
or presented him with betel and nut in token of his approval 


1 £E:C., VU, Sa. to2, p. 110. 
* Ibid., Tl. 10, p. 164. See also ibid., Tl 9. 
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of Pemmasani Rimaliiga’s leading the attack.’ From the 
Bakhair we iearn that on the eve of the great battle, Rama 
Raja caused immediately the arrears of the army and their 
pay to be disbursed accompanied with betel leaf.’ 

Firishtah narrates that ene of the conditions imposed 
by Vijayanagara on Husain Nizam Shah I, in a.p. 1559, 
was that he ‘‘should submit to pay Ramraj a visit, and 
receive a pdn (betel jeaf) from his hands’’. The Sultan 
came to the Hindu court and gave the keys of Kallyan to 
Rima Raja, and said, ‘“‘ ‘I give them to you as a present’. 
Ramaraj immediately sent them to Ally Adil Shah, and 
gave Hoossein Nizam Shah pan...’ 


SECTION 7. A Picture of the Hindu Camb 


From the Chronicle of Nuniz we learn a great deal 
about the camp of the Hindu afmy. That traveller thus 
describes the manner in which Krishna Déva Raya the 
Gteat pitched his camp on the eve of the battle of Raichur : 
‘“[he tent of the King was surrounded by a great hedge 
of thoras with only one entrance, and with a gate at which 
stood his guards. Inside this hedge lodged the Brahman* 
who washes him and has charge of the idol that he always 
carries about with him, and also other persons who hold 
offices about the King’s person, and eunuchs who are al- 
ways to be found in his chamber. And outside this circle 
ali around are his guards, who watch all night at fixed 
spots; with this guard are quartered the officers of the 
household; and from thence to the front were all the other 
captains in their appointed posts, according as each one 
was entrusted and ordered. Outside of all these people, 
in a camp by themselves, were the scouts of whom I have 


1 Rdyavachakamau, The Sources, pp. 112, 119. 

* Mack. Coll., op. cit. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, Ili, pp. 241-2; Sewell, For. Emp., p. 196. 
The tradition of giving betel leaf to warriors was handed down in the leter 
days. Read Lakshmisa, Jaiming Bhdreta, Sandhi, 2. vy 42, p. 24. (Sander- 
son). 

* This Brahman “who washes’’ the king may have been the same 
learned Brahman “‘who never married or ever touched a woman’’ mentioned 
in a later passage, p. 390. If it is so then he was probably Vydsaraya, 
the well-known Madhva teacher. Nuniz is certainly when he asserts 
that the Brahman washed the king. But this fiction, like the one relating 
to the great temple cars, seems to have been' popular among foreigners. We 
shail see that Paes also relates the same about the king. B.A.5. 
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already spoken, whose duty it is to patrol all night through 
the camp and watch to see if they can catch any spies. 
On the other side the washermen, (who are these that 
wash clothes) were in a camp by themselves, and they 
were near to the place where they could best wash clothes. 

“Ali the camp was divided into regular streets. Each 
captain’s division has its market, where you found all kinds 
of meat, such as sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, hares, partrid- 
ges and other birds, and this in great abundance; so much 
so that it would seem as if you were in the city of Bisnaga. 
And you found many endless kinds of rice, grains, Indian- 
corn, vetches (minguo)' and other seeds that they eat. Be- 
sides these things, which are necessaries, they had another 
(market) where you could find in great abundance every- 
thing that you wanted; for in these markets they sell 
things that in our parts are sold by professional hucksters. 
There were craftsmen, also, working in their streets, so 
that you saw made there golden jewels and gewgaws, and 
you will find ali kinds of rubies and diamonds and pearls. 
with every other kind of precious stone for sale. There 
also were to be seen sellers of cloths, and these were with- 
out number as that is a thing so many want, they being 
of cotton. There were also to be seen grass and straw in 
infinite abundance. I do not know who could describe it 
so as to be believed, so barren a country is this Rachol and 
so sandy. It is a mystery how there should be an abund- 
ance of everything therein. Any one can imagine what 
grass and straw would be required each day for the con- 
sumption of thirty-two thousand four hundred horses, and 
five hundred and fifty-one elephants, to say nothing of the 
sumpter-mules and asses, and the great numbers of oxen 
which carry all the supplies and many other burdens, such 
as tents and other things. Indeed no one who did not 
understand the meaning of what he saw would ever dream 
that a war was going on, but would think that he was in 
a prosperous city. Then to see the numbers of drums and 
trumpets, and other musical instruments that they use. 
When they strike up their music as sign that they are 
about to give battle it would seem as if the heavens must 
fall; and if it happened that a bird came flying along at 
the time when they made such a terrific noise, it used to 


2 “Minguo, probably, moong or green grain {‘Hobson-Jobson’). Ibn 
Batuta calls it munj, others mungo.”’ Sewell, For. Emp., p. 333, a. (1). 
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come down through terror of not being able to get clear of 
the camp, and so they, would catch it in their hands; princi- 
pally kites, of which they caught many. 

‘‘But I cease to speak more of this because I should 
never finish; and so J turn to tell of the battle’’.? 

While describing the camp followers, the same chro- 
nicler tells us that there were ‘‘washermen, who are num- 
berless here—they wash clothes’’, twenty thousand public 
women, ‘‘some ten or twelve thousand men with water- 
skins’’ who go seeking water, and place themselves along 
the road to give water to those who have no one to bring 
it to them;’’ and some ‘“‘fifty thousand men who are like 
scouts’’, who have to spy the country in front, and always 
keep that distance (i.e. of four leagues in front of all this 
multitude), and two thousand cavalry on their flanks.’ 

On the basis of the observations of Nuniz one may 
venture to think that the following figures given in the 
Bakhair of _Rama Rdja may not be entirely wrong, al- 
though we may repeat, it would be interesting if independent 
evidence could be found to confirm them. The Bakhair 
contains the following figures: 


Europeans ws 3454 
Harcarrahs we 3454 
Mahaldars es - 4504 
Chapdars ... 6486 
Jasoods ... 4689 
Sastries on 4864 
Masatjis .. 5786 
Murrakorras aes 4689 
Camelmen .. 4879 
Pooraneeks (Puraniks) ... 4687 
Taffa Joodes (Dancing 

girls) .  §789 
Vabakas “ 2438 
Carpenters a 4380 
Stonecutters .. 4376 
Saddle makers aw. - 3763" 
Pallalgars .. 3767 


? Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 332-4. Cf. With the description given by 
Lakshmisa, Jaimini Bharata, Sandhi, 4, v. 18. p. 58. (Sanderson). Nuniz 
was not far wrong in his notices of the extraordinary noise made by the 
people on this otcasion. B.A.S. 

7 Sewell, ibid., p. 328. 
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Checklegars (Chucklers ?) » 3763 
Gaddedas we 4G2I 
Hookabundars oe 4597 
Charchubardar .. 5678 
Dallburder ... 4976 
Callaries see 4567 
Boyees (palanquin bearers) .. 6789 
Booyas ... 5476 
Purlavanaras ... 4897 
Baultas ee 4579 
Shroffs 3643 
Faums (?) ve 3779 
Vidwans 4867 4 
Kavisvaras (BIBT / 
Vinakars (Musicians) toi 467 
Cahdy (Cahly) Talladars ae 579 
Teliada Bhagavatas se 379 
Artificers : 
Ironsmiths bes 3730 
Goldsmiths we 3975 
Brassmiths as «= 3776 


The twelve classes of 
Artisans called ‘‘Balla- 
balottis’’ ... 76,321 * 


Having thus formed some idea of the vastness and 
arrangement of the Hindu camp, we may now proceed to 
note a few more details about it. Nuniz tells us the manner 
in which the camp was supplied with the necessaries of life. 
*‘In this order, as I have stated, they left the city of Bisnaga, 
and with them a great number of merchants, besides many 
others who were already in advance with all supplies; so 
that wherever you may be you will at once find all you 
want. Every captain has his merchants who are compelled 
to give him all supplies requisite for all his people, and in 
the same way they carry all other necessaries’’.? In the 
description of the actual camp at Raichur which we have 
noted above, Nuniz says how the services of these mer- 
chants were called into requisition in order to turn ‘‘so bar- 
ren a country’’ into a prosperous city. 


1 Mack. Coil. Some of the names, however, are indistinctly written 
in pencil. B.A.S 
2 Sewell, F of. Emp., pp. 328-9. 
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It is interesting to inquire in this coriftection whether the 
Hindus had tents during a campaign. Paes, in the passage 
cited above, is positive about the tents and pavilions in 
the plains, which were great in rember." Nuniz also 
speaks of the great number of oxen which cartted all the 
supplies and many other burdens ‘‘such as tents and other 
things’’.2 Then again he says: ‘‘Aceording to the King’s 
custom, when he wishes to lie down and sleep, they make 
for him a hedge of brushwood and of thorns behind which 
his tent is pitched, which was done for him all along. this 
route. . .’* But he contradicts this in a later passage thus: 
‘*. . . and when he (the king) takes the field, wherever he 
pitches his camp there they make for him houses of stone 
and clay, for he does not stay in a tent, and he always has 
these decorated with cloths’’.t Batbesa speaks of the king 
pitching his tents and camp iti the country.’ 

One particular feature of the catnp which struck the 
foreign witnesses as remarkable was the presehce of the 
public women in the army. There is no denying the fact 
that these formed an indispensable elemént in the Vijaya- 
nagara camp. Nuniz’s remarks are confitried by the other 
Portuguese traveller Barbosa, who gives tts the reason why 
they were taken to the front, with an accotint of the manner 
in which the monarchs started on their campaigns. ‘‘In 
order that these may not take to flight he directs large 
pay to be given to all; in the first place, to the enchanting 
single women, who are numerous, and whe do not fight, but 


1 Sewell, For. Emp., p. 279, op. cit. 

2 Ibid., p. 333, Op. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 329. 

“ Ibid., p. 370. See also {bid page where Nuniz speaks of a mosquito 
curtain and a house made of pieces of iron. One may question the validity of 
Nuniz not only on the strength of his own earlier assertion but on that 
of the fact that the Hindus—who were in close relationship with the Mufham- 
madans on the battlefield from the later half of the thirteenth century,—mdy 
have borrowed the idea of the tents prior to the times of Kyishna Déva Raya 
the Great. Indeed, it seems probable that even in earlier ages the Hindus of 
the south were not, ignorant of the use of teats. This can be infetred from 
the mention that is made in inscriptions of javanike. Perumaja-mantfi, 
the great minister of the Hoysala king Narasimha, according to a record 
dated a.p. 1284, acquired the title of javanike Ndrdyana, because in the 
presence of two contending armies he offered up the head of the brave Ratna- 
pala to the Lakshmi Victory, and seized his (Ratnapala’s) javanike. E.C., 
IV, Ng. 38, p. 122. See also E.C. III, TN. 27, p. 72. 

* Barbosa, Stanley, p. 97. Dames does not mention it. I, p. 224. He 
translates the passage thus: ‘‘Thence he goes forth at once and fixes his 


camping ground in the open country where he awaits the time fixed for his 
advance’’, 
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their lovers fight for love of them very vigorously. And 
it is also said that many men come from all the other king- 
doms to the king’s camp for the love of these women, 
amongst whom there are many honourable ones, great con- 
fidantes of the king, who came of great houses, and are 
very rich.g Each one of them keeps seven or eight pretty 
waiting women,!who are given to them by their mothers to 
bring them up, and put them in the court enrolled on the 
pay list. They hold this service in great honour. . .’” 
While Barbosa’s assertion that there were public women in 
the army only proves the remarks of the other travellers 
and of the Bakhair, it may be doubted whether entire 
reliance can be placed on him when he says that the great 
nobles allowed their ladies to join the army in their capa- 
city as public women.? 

We may read along with the above description of the 
Hindu camp that of the Muhammadans as recorded by 
Firishtah. While dealing with the campaign of A.D. 1366, 
he says that Muhammad Shah Bahmani I was compelled 
to take certain precautions. ‘‘As it was common fof 
bands of thieves to steal into the camp at night, and murder 
and maim men and horses, he commanded the elephants 
taken from the Raja (of Vijavanagara) to be sent to Kool- 
burga, desiring the officers to return all their baggage to 
that place, except what was absolutely necessary. The 
artillery was placed round the camp, connected by strong 
ropes and chains; and regular patroles went the rounds 
during the night’’.. This insecurity which prevailed in the 
Muhammadan camp could also be observed so late as A.D. 
1573. Ali Adil Shah after his victorious return from the 
battlefield of Rakshasa-Tangadi, tried to subdue one ‘‘Velap 
Rav’’, the ruler of Bankapur. While the Sultan’s army was 
besieging the fortress, the Hindu chieftain ‘‘prevailed on 
some chiefs to join his son; who acted with such vigour, 
that grain became scarce in the King’s camp, which was 
molested everv night by bands of robbers and assassins, 
who did much execution’’. The Hindu soldiers ‘entered 


1 Barbosa, Stanley, pp. 97-8; Dames, I, pp. 225-6. 

* Faria y Sousa, Asia Port., 1, Pt. iii, p. 236, op. cit., may have follow- 
ed Nuniz in his estimate of the courtezans who accompanied the Hindu army 
during the same siege of Raichur. See also Sewell, For. Emp., p. 145, n. 
(x). For the position occupied by the public women in Vijayanagara see 
infra Volume II, Chapter IV, Women. 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, 1, p. 313. 
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the tents at night and stabbed the soldiers (of the Sultan), 
while sleeping, without mercy. Every night numbers were 
killed by them in this treacherous manner, and so great a 
dread and discontent prevailed among the troops, that they 
were near forcing the King (Adil Shah) to raise the siege. 
At length Moostufa Khan provided a remedy, both to ward 
off famine and to repel the nightly murderers. He detached 
the Bergy chiefs with six thousand horse against the enemy 
in the field, and stationed a chain of eight thousand foot 
round the camp every night’’.’ 

The absence of such preventive measures in the Hindu 
camp notwithstanding the vast numbers of camp followers, 
in the accounts of the foreign eye-witnesses, suggests that 
it was more efficiently organized according to the stand- 
ards of the age. But we may remark at the same time 
that the Hindus could be as indifferent to the needs of the 
hour as the Muhammadans were inefficient to guard their 
camp. The following sad plight which befell Déva Raya 
is related by Firishtah. ‘“‘Lody Khan, Adam Khan, and 
Dilawar Khan (A.D. 1422) marched during the night, and 
fording the river at a distance, reached the environs of 
the enemy’s camp at day-light. The Ray was then sleep- 
ing, attended only by a few persons, in a garden, close 
to which was a thick plantation of sugar-cane. A body of 
the Mahomedans entered the garden for plunder, and Dew 
Ray, being alarmed, fled, almost naked as he was, into the 
sugar-cane plantation. Here he was found by the soldiers, 
who taking him for a villager, loaded him with a bundle 
of canes, and obliged him to run with it before them. 
Dew Ray, perceiving he was undiscovered, took up the 
burden readily, hoping that he should be released when he 
reached the enemy’s camp, or be able to effect his escape. 

‘‘They had not gone far when an alarm spread through 
the camp of the Hindoos, that Ahmud Shah (the Bahmani 
Sultan) had crossed \the river, and that the Ray was miss- 
ing. The King entered the lines without opposition; and 
the soldiers who had taken Dew Ray, hoping to obtain 
more valuable plunder than sugar-cane, hastened to join 
their comrades, leaving him to shift for himself. Dew Ray 
fled, unnoticed, and about noon came up with some of his 
officers, by whom he was recognised, and received with 


* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, III, p. 137. 
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great joy’’. His army began to re-assume some kind of 
order but he was compelled to fall back on Vijayanagara.’ 


SECTION 8. How Campaigns were Conducted 
Battle Array 


We may now turn to the arrangement of troops on the 
field and the method in which the Hindus commenced their 
campaigns. The details regarding these are unfortunately 
not numerous. Kautilya has minute regulations about the 
arrangement of troops in respect of wings, flanks, and front. 
According to him ‘‘the array in which the front is occupied 
by elephants, the flanks by chariots, and the wings by 
horses, is an array which can break the centre of the 
enemy’s army’’. The general distribution of the units in 
the front and flanks is as follows: ‘‘An array of elephants 
may also be made: the front by such elephants as are 
trained for war; the flanks by such as are trained for 
riding; and the wings by rogue elephants. In the array 
of horses, the front by horses with mail armour; and the 
flanks and wings by horses without armour. In an 
array of infantry, men dressed in mail armour in front, 
archers in the rear, and men without armour on the wings, 
or horses on the wings, elephants on the flanks, and cha- 
riots in front ...’’ That this was by no means the only 
order to be followed is clear in the next sentence which 
says that ‘‘other changes may also be made so as to oppose 
the enemy’s army successfully’’.2 Then Kautilya describes 
the different arrays—those formed like a staff, a snake, a 
circle, or in detached order. Each of these is dealt with in 
detail.® 


1 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, U1, pp. 401-2. There are two considera- 
tions against this story. We know from the account of Nuniz that great 
precautions were taken by the Vijayanagara king to guard his camp day and 
night. This must also have been observed in the days of Déva Raya. It is 
difficult, therefore, to believe that that ruler could have lost himself without 
the knowledge of his body guard. Further, it seems incredible that the ruler 
should have pitched his camp near a sugar-cane plantation which, as is 
well known, is always a marshy ground. We may also remember the 
glowing account of the personality of Déva Raya II, as given by ‘Abdur 
Razzaq (Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 113), to realize the impossibility 
of the Hindu ruler being mistaken for a common villager. Nevertheless the 
episode as narrated by Firishtah illustrates one of the: defects of the Hindu 
camp. B.A.S. 

2 Arthasastra, Bk. X, Ch. V, 373, pp. 431-2. See also pp. 430-1. 

* Ibid., Bk. X, Ch. VI, pp. 433-6. 
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Kautilya makes provision only for four divisions of the 
army; the Vijayanagata rulers, as we have observed, super- 
seded the limits of the ancient times. Evidently with the 
increased number of parts they could only be guided by a 
writer like Sukrachatya, who had taken the later improve- 
ments and additions into consideration. Sukra deals with 
the shakata (cart-like), makara (crocodile), vajra (thunder), 
and chakra (circle) arrays.‘ These are also described by 
Kautilya.?, But Sukra also introduces the needle array and 
the pigeon array* which are not mentioned in the Artha- 
Sdstra. We can only conjecture that these injunctions 
of early and later legists may have been in the minds of 
the mediaeval generals of Vijayanagara. 

The actual practice in southern India must have been 
somewhere within the limits of the regulations set down by 
the lawgivers. From the inscriptions we can learn a few 
details about it. Fragmentary as their evidence on this 
subject is, nevertheless it enables us to assert that the 
ancient and mediaeval regulations were quite known to the 
people of the Karnataka. One of the battle arrays mention- 
ed by Kautilya is the circle array. In the Arthasdstra it 
is called the mandala, and in the Sukraniti, the chakra. 
The technical name given to the battle order is vytha. An 
inscription dated A.D. 982, found at Sravana Belgola, men- 
tions this kind of battle array exactly as it has been describ- 
ed in the classical and mediaeval codes. The epigraph 
further enlightens us on two kinds of fighting known to the 
people of the Karnataka—the defence called the ola sédhaka 
and the attack called hora-sddhaka. ‘This inscription which. 
contains verses that have a double meaning, describes the 
greatness of the Ratta kine Indra Raja, who could subdue 
hosts pf enemies who had formed themselves into a chakra- 
vyiham, and mentions the two kinds of fightine-defence 
(ola-sddhaka), including nine cuts, which made to the right 
and left hands, come to eighteen; and aftack (hora-sddhaka). 
The chakra-vyitha can be attacked on the four sides and 
above; these five cuts, made with the thirty-two kinds of 
weapons, give 160, which again made to the right and left 


* Sukvaniti, IV, vii, 1. §27-33, pp. 242-3. 
? ArthaSastra, Bk. X, Ch. VII, pp. 433-s. 
* Sukraniti, IV, vu, ll. 527-63, p. 242. 
* Arthasdstra, ibid.; Sukraniti, édid. 
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hands, come to 320. ‘‘These 338 kinds of blows or cuts did 
he deliver, varying them in a crore of ways .. In this 
manner attacking the chakra-vyiha like a chakra-beater by 
going round it, leaping on it, penetrating it here and thefe, 
he was unequalled in receiving no injury... .’” 

The bearing of a hero an the battlefield, with a descrip- 
tion of the dress which he was given, is thus narrated in 
a later record dated A.D. 1290 which says that when Kote 
Séveyya Niyaka marched against Banki Nayaka and pitch- 
ed his camp in Kanilachelave, the hero Bomma, who, as 
we have seen, had the honour of receiving betel leaf from 
the hands of his ruler, prepared to meet the enemy. ‘‘He 
(Bomma) put on gold-coloured silk cloths, bound woollen 
cords round his head, and came forth bellowing like a bull 
to the cows’’.? 

Although it is not possible to assert that the’ precepts of 
Kautilya or Sukracharya guided the action of the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs in military affairs, yet it is not improb- 
able that much of the theoretical knowledge as well as 
the practice current in the Karnataka may have been hand- 
ed down to the new comers, who, as we have often remark- 
ed, were zealous to protect the ancient constitutional usage 
of the country. Gangadévi in her poem Madhuravijayam 
gives us the earliest description of their method of warfare. 
The soldiers used not only arrows but also catapults which 
were worked with stones, and ladders to scale the walls. 
This was during the siege of Rajagambhira where Champa 
(i.e, Sambhuva Raya) had taken refuge.® 

How Kariipana went to war is also described in the 
same poem. Having attended to the usual ablutions of the 
morning, prescribed in the sdstras, he ordefed his com- 
mander to march the army to the south. The battle drums 
were sounded, caparisoned elephants and hofses arrayed, 
men in their mailed coats marshalled and the infantry got 
teady. The generals were adorned with ornaments suitable 
to the occasion and they gathered in the gateway of the 
palace awaiting the arrival of Kampana. Flags were un- 
furled, umbrellas of white silk held over the Prince, and 
the Brahmans reciting the atharvana mantra blessed him 


1 F.C., Tl, No. 57, p. 145, (1st. ed.}; No. 57, p. 62. (and. ed.) Cf. 
Sukraniti IV, vii, ll. 536-586, p. 248. 

2 E.C., VII, Nr. 33, p. 133. 

® Madhuravijayam, Canto IV, vv. 69-73, pp. 35-6. 
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with victory, the cry of jaya (victory) ringing out every- 
where. Karthpana approached the gate of the palace where 
his favourite horse was awaiting his arrival and mounted it, 
while the generals and nobles wished him success by hold- 
ing both their hands in the afjalt pose over their heads. 
The Chola, Kérala, and Pandya kings, as the poem relates, 
holding their batons in their hands proceeded forward on 
foot to make way for Karnpana’s horse. The women folk 
of the town threw fried rice on the person of Karnpana by 
way of benediction, and prayed to God for his success.’ 
An inscription dated A.D. 1403 mentions a kind of fight- 
ing called saémbrdni, the meaning of which is not clear. 
It narrates that a Mahdndyakdcharya, having a mind to see a 
fight with left foot advanced and right foot in the sambrani 
fashion (yedada-kala chachi balada-kdla sambrdni-rana)”’, 
Chennappa, son of Kameya Nayaka, fell fighting against 
Palasumamidi Chanda-boéva in the battle of Nagarjunkote.’ 
Nuniz again is our sole authority as regards the order 
in which Krishna Déva Raya the Great marched his troops 
during the Raichur campaign. ‘‘After the King had made 
his offerings and performed sacrifices to his idols he left 
the city of Bisnaga with all his troops; and they marched 
in the following order. The chief of the guard .. .* led 
the advance with thirty thousand infantry—archers, men 
with shields, and musqueteers, and spearmen—and a thou- 
sand horse, and his elephants.* After him went Trimbi- 
cara’ with fifty thousand foot and two thousand horse and 
twenty elephants. After him went Timapanayque; he had 
with him six thousand foot and three thousand five 
hundred horse and thirty elephants; and after him went 
Adapanayque with one hundred thousand foot and five 
thousand horse and fifty elephants. After him came Com- 
damara*, and he had one hundred and twenty thousand foot 
six thousand horse and sixty elephants; and after him went 
Comara’, and he had eighty thousand foot, and of horse two 


1 Madhuravijayam, Intr., pp. 6-7, Canto IV, vv. 1-33, pp. 28-31. 
7 E.C., X1., C. 42, p. 102, n. (1) 
* His name was Kama Nayaka. Sewell, For. Emp. pp. 326, n. (2) 


329. 

“ Barros, in describing the same event, says sixteen elephants. Sewell, 
tbid., p. 326, n. (3). 

*Triyambaka. Cannot be identified. 

* Cannot be identified. Sewell, ibéd., p. 360, n. (1). 

* Kumara? Later on he speaks of ‘Comarberya,’ as being father-in-law 
of the Emperor. Ibid., p. 336. 
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thousand five hundred, and forty elephants; after him the 
forces of Ogemdraho,’ the governor of the city of Bisnaga, 
with one of his captains, who had one thousand horse and 
thirty thousand foot and ten elephants. After him went 
three eunuchs, favourites of the King, who had forty thou- 
sand foot, and one thousand horse and fifteen elephants. 
The page who served the King with betel had fifteen 
thousand foot and two hundred horse, but he had no ele- 
phants. Comarberca had eight thousand foot and four- 
hundred horse and twenty elephants. The people of the 
chief of Bengapor went by another route with the people 
of Domar, who were very numerous; and in the same way 
went other captains of ten or twelve thousand men, of 
whom I make no mention, not knowing their names. The 
King took of his guard six thousand horse and forty thou- 
sand foot, the pick of all his kingdom, men with shields, 
archers and three hundred elephants. .. . 

‘In the rear with the king, but always on the road in 
front of him, some ten or twelve thousand men with water- 
skins, who go seeking water... . Three or four leagues 
in front of all this multitude go’’ the scouts already men- 
tioned.” 

Nuniz unfortunately does not give the exact positions 
occupied by the contingents of horses, elephants and can- 
non. But in a later passage he says the following : — 
he (the Emperor) ordered a general advance of all his forces. 
He divided his army into seven wings’’.’ 

The success or failure of a campaign sometimes rests on 
the activities of the scouts and the spies. Nuniz has given 
us some details about the former. As regards the latter* 
Firishtah informs us the following in connection with the 
campaign of a.D. 1417. Firiz Shah Bahmani attacked 
Pangul, and Déva Raya with the aid of the ruler of Telin- 
gana, “marched against the King, with a vast host of 
horse and foot.’’ In the course of the conflict ‘‘Meer Fuzl 
Oolla, who commanded the troops of Islam, charged the 
infidels with great valor, and routing their centre, fell upon 
their right wing, and was on the point of obtaining the 





1 Sewell suggests Ganda ‘Raja (Gunnda? Govinda?) For. Emp. p. 327, 
(2). Perhaps the name may refer to Vijéndra Raya. This is uncertain. 
AS. 
7 Sewell, Cee pp. 326-8. 
> Ibid., p. 336 
* For Kautilya’ s injunctions as regards spies, see Arthasdstra, Bk. X., 
Ch. III, 368, pp. 426-7; Bk, XIII, Ch. ITI, p. 463, seq. 
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victory, when one of his own attendants, said to be bribed 
for the purpose by Dew Ray, inflicted a severe wound on 
his head, of which he instantly died.’’ This fatal event 
changed the fortune of the day: the king was defeated, and 
managed to effect his escape with the utmost difficulty.’ 

The war, however, continued under Ahmad Shah I, 
whose bloody orgies on the battlefield exasperated the 
Hindus. A body of five thousand Hindus ‘‘united in tak- 
ing an oath to sacrifice their lives in an attempt to kill the 
King, as the author of all their sufferings. For this pur- 
pose, they employed spies to observe his motions, that 
they might seize the first opportunity of accomplishing their 
ends’’.” 

The Réyavadchakamu contains some interesting details 
about the stratagem used by the minister and general of 
Krishna Déva Raya the Great during the siege of Konda- 
vidu, Vinukonda, and other fortresses in the kingdoms of 
the Gajapati ruler and of the Sultan of Bidar. On captur- 
ing the town of Ahmadnagar, the Emperor directed the 
fortifications to be destroyed; and for this purpose ordered 
that castor seeds should be sowa where the fortifications 
stood. He proceeded towards Potliri Simbhdadri (Sithhadri 
Pottuniir) but was deterred for a moment by the news of 
the great preparations made by the Gajapati ruler and his 
sixteen Mahapitras to repel his army. The minister 
Appaji came to the rescue of the Emperor at this juncture. 
He despatched some chests full of gold and valuables with 
the consent of the Emperor to the sixteen Patras along with 
secret letters. The letters said that the boxes were des- 
patched to them according to the agreement between the 
Patras and Keshna Déya Raya, and exhorted them to act 
up to it, by deserting the Gajapati ruler during the battle. 
Some of these boxes containing presents were captured by 
the messengers of the Gajapati king and were taken 
to him. On reading them he began to fear for his own 
safety, and retreated unnoticed towards the north. When 
the sixteen Patras iearnt about the flight of their master, 
they retired to their respective fortresses. The Gajapati 
capital consequently fell into the hands of the enemy.’ 


1 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, II, p. 390; Sewell, For. Emp. p. 68. 

2 Firiahtah, tbid., II, p. 402; Sewell, ibid., p. 68. 

* Rayavachakamu, The Sources, pp. 115-16, 124-§. See also pp. 
112, 113 for the agtivities af the spies, generals and poets of the Vijaya- 
nagara ruler. 
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Section 9. Striking Tents 


The same order which was seen in the Kitchen Section 
of the Army Department, and in the manner in which 
they started on their campaign, could also be noticed in the 
final stages of their warfare. Some idea of how they broke 
their camp is gathered from the history of the later rulers 
of Madura. Kumara Muttula Nayaka, the younger brother 
of Tirumala, was engaged in operations against the 
Mysoreans. On hearing the news of his brother’s death and 
the coronation of Muttu Virappa Nayaka, ‘‘He forthwith had 
the generale beat, gave directions to the hircarrahs, and 
put his camp in motion,’’ and came to Madura to claim 
his kingdom.’ 

We have already remarked on the retreat of the Hindus 
after the battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi. Nothing can be 
made about the detailed arrangements made by them for 
the evacuation of the capital.’ 


SECTION 10. How Victory was Celebrated 
Military Awards 


The Rdyavdchakamu tells us that Krishna Déva Raya 
after his decisive victory over the Sultans of Bijapur, Gol- 
konda and Ahmadnagar, camped on the bank of the river 
Krishna. He then held a court along with his minister 
Appaji and the generals Ayyamarusu, Kondamarusu, and 
Bacharusu. There were of course the court-poets Mukku 
Timmanna, Allasini Peddanna and Madayagari Mallanna. 
The Emperor asked the latter to describe to him the day’s 
victory, and Mukku Timmanna composed a verse praising 
the monarch.® 


1 Taylor, QG.H. MSS., V, p. 183. For Sukra’s injunctions, see 
Swkranwi, TV, vi, U. 532-8, p. 243- 

2 The Rev. Heras relates an incident which, according to the Jesuits, 
happened in about a.p. 1558. The Vijayanagara forces which had attacked 
Travancore, setreated panic-stricken pursued by the Malayala soldiers, because 
the latter, with a standard with the name of Jesus painted on it carried 
it in front of them, fervently invoking the name of Jesus, and charged the 
enemy. Aravidu, p. 162. For want of independent evidence, this may 
be reckoned to be one of the imgenious stories of the Jesuits. As regards 
a description of cowardly Hindu soldiers, read Lakshimisa, Jaimini Bharata 
Sandhi. 4, v, 47, p. 69. (Sanderson). Floris in a.p. 1611 gives an account 
of three Englishmen who defied three thousand Hiadus! Purchas, Pilgrims, 
III., pp. 339-40. 

* Rayavdchakamu, The Sources, pp. 113, 122, op. cit. 
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About the House of Victory built by the same monarch 
on his return to the capital after the conquest of Orissa, 
as described by Paes, we have already spoken in an earlier 
connection.” 

In the camp of Rama Raja, during the battle of Raksha- 
sa-Tangadi, as mentioned in the Bakhair, the vidvdns, 
kavisvaras and vinakars, were evidently entrusted with the 
charge of celebratinp~a probable victory.” 

Krishna Déva Raya the Great gave many costly pre- 
sents not only to the Brahmans but also to the ministers 
and generals. On his return from the northern campaign, 
he reached Sétu (Ramésvaram) from where he crossed over 
in barges (kdlams) to Dhanushkoti. Here he washed the 
blood-stains off his sword and performed three tuladbharas. 
Then after three days he returned to the capital by way of 
Gokarnam. He gave very costly presents to the gods 
Viththala and Virapaksha and held his darbar on an auspi- 
cious day. The great minister Appaji was made to sit on 
a costly carpet (ratna-kambalt) and the Emperor had his 
suvarndbhiséhkam and ratnadbhisékam performed. Appaji 
was presented with costly jewels and perfumery. The 
other generals were also rewarded each according to his 
merit.° 

Of Timma, son of Rama Raja by Lakkamba, it is said 
in the Balabhagavatam that when he brought the governor 
of Adavani (Adoni) a prisoner before his sovereign, Vira 
Narasimha Raya, the latter presented him with a ganda- 
penddra as a military reward.‘ 


SECTION 11. Treatment of Prisoners—Treaty 


The conduct of the Hindu rulers and soldiers at the end 
of a campaign deserves to be noted. While describing the 
war of A.D. 1366, Firishtah says that the forces of Vijaya- 
nagara after capturing Mudkul, ‘‘with a rancorous cruelty 
put men, women, and children to the sword, with the ex- 
ception of one man only, who escaping, brought intelli- 
gence of the event to the King’’.* Then again in A.b. 
1417, according to the same historian, the Hindus after 


* Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 263-4, op. cit. 

2 Mack. Coll. 

® Rayavachakamu, The Sources, pp. 117, 29. 

* Balabhdagvatam, rbid., pp. 205, 207. ; 

* Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise Il, p. 310; Sewell, ibid., p. 34. 
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defeating Mir Fuzl-ulla, the general of Firiz Shah, ‘‘made 
a general massacre of the Mussulmen, erected a platform 
with their heads on the field of battle, and pursuing the 
King into his own country, laid it waste with fire and 
sword. They subsequently took many towns, broke down 
the mosques and other holy places; slaughtered the people 
without mercy; and by their savage conduct seemed 
desirous to discharge the vengeance and resentment of 
many ages’’.* 

Brutality breeds brutality, and the exigencies of war 
know no mercy. There is some truth in the statement of 
Firishtah that the Hindus treasured up the resentment of 
ages in their minds, especially when we remember the fact 
that from the early days when poor Haripala had been 
flayed alive to the frightful times when Vinaiyaka Déva 
suffered an equally inhuman treatment at the hands of 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani I, it was one long and painful 
era of mutual misunderstanding and revengeful retaliation 
which justified the actions of neither the Hindus nor the 
Muhammadans. 

The Hindus could not expect a humane treatment 
at the hands of their enemy after their atrocities 
of a.D. 1366. And so we find that Muhammad Shah I, on 
hearing the sad fate of his soldiers, took a solemn oath 
“‘that he would not sheath the sword till he had put to 
death one hundred thousand infidels, in revenge for the 
massacre of the faithful’’.? He soon realized his ambition; 
that part of the Hindus which was made up of their 
market and baggage fell into his hands, and the Sultan 
‘put to death, without distinction, men, women and chil- 
dren, free and slave, to the number of seventy thou- 
sand souls’’.? This did not quench his thirst for blood: 
on his soldiers winning another victory, this time near the 
Hindu capital itself, he himself gave orders for a general 
massacre. Firishtah continues thus: ‘“*.... when the 
King appearing, the massacre of the unbelievers was re- 
newed in so relentless a manner, that pregnant women, 
and children at the breast even, did not escape the sword’’.*‘ 


} Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise, I1, pp. 390-91; Sewell, For. Emp. p. 6s. 
* Firishtah, ibid., p. 311. 

* Ibid., p 312. 

Tbid., p.- 316 
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If the Hindus could make a platform of skulls of the 
enemy on the battlefield, the Muhammadans could celebrate 
a festival on a similar occasion for three days after slaying 
every time twenty thousand men. Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
continued the war of A.D. 1422, and ‘‘without waiting to 
besiege the Hindoo capital overran the country; and wher- 
ever he went, he put to death men, women, and children, 
without mercy, contrary to the compact made between his 
uncle and predecessor, Mahomed Shah and the rays of 
Beejanuggur. Whenever the number of slain amounted to 
twenty thousand, he halted three days, and made a festival 
in celebration of the bloody event. He broke down, also, 
the idolatrous temples, and destroyed the colleges of the 
bramins’’.? 

Firishtah continues to narrate the cruelties perpetrated 
by the Hindu soldiers in a.p. 1558 in the times of Rama 
Raja. ‘‘The infidels of Beejanuggur, who for many years 
had been wishing for such an opportunity, left no cruelty 
unpractised. They insulted the honour of the Mussulman 
women, destroyed the mosques, and did not respect even 
the sacred Koran’’. Then again Firishtah says: ‘‘The Hin- 
doos of Beejanuggur committed the most outrageous de- 
vastations, burning and rasing the buildings, putting up 
their horses in the mosques, and performing their abomin- 
able idolatorus worship in the holy places’’.? 

The same brutality characterized the dealings of the 
later Nayakas of the south with each other. Dalavdyi 
Venkata Krishnappa Nayaka stormed Tanjore, and ‘‘had 
the head of Achyuta-Vijia-Ragava Naicker (of Tanjore), 
and of his son, cut off, and taking these, together with 
many rich jewelled garments,. ... he entered the town 
(Trichinopoly), and presented the two heads of the Tanjore 
persons, and jewelled robes, before the Maha raja Sn 
Raja-Chokanatha-Naicker’s presence .. .’’.° 

But the conduct of the monarchs and generals of 
Vijayanagara was not tainted with cruelty on all occasions. 
In the figure of Krishna Déva Riya we have the greatest 
example in south Indian history of a generous Hindu 
monarch. According to Nuniz, ‘‘Crisnarao, being aware 


2 Firishtah, Briggs, The Rise II, p. 402. 

2 Ibid., I11., pp. 120-21. 

* Taylor, O.H. MSS., Il, p. 198. Nelson describes a Hunt for the 
Noses, Mad. Country, P. Wl, p. 139. 
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of the approach of the king of Orya, left the city (Konda- 
vidu) without assaulting it, saying that he preferred to 
fight the King in person and his army rather than to 
attack the city, and that there would be plenty of time 
afterwards to take it. . . . King Crisnarao halted his army 
on this side of the river, and sent the King a message that 
if he (the Gajapati ruler) desired to fight with him he 
would retire from the river two leagues, so that he (the 
king of Orya) might pass the river unmolested, and as soon 
as he had passed he would join battle. ...’? The Gaja- 
pati ruler was obstinate and received a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the Emperor. A wife of the Gajapati ruler, 
one of his sons, and seven principal captains whom the 
Emperor found at Kondapalle, were despatched to Vijaya- 
nagara.. The Gajapati queen, however, was honourably 
restored to the ruler?; and the prince Virabhadra, as we 
have already related, was raised to the position of a pro- 
vincial governor. 

But Krishna Déva Raya could be severe with his oppo- 
nents. A Muhammadan whom Nuniz calls ‘‘Madarmelu- 
quo, who was captain of the King on this side,’’ and who 
opposed Séluva Timma with sixty thousand men, was 
defeated, and he together with his wife, son, horses, 
elephants and treasures was captured. ‘‘The king com- 
manded to put (the captives )in prison, and there they 
died’’.® 

Krishna Déva Raya’s magnanimous treatment of the 
fallen foe is seen in the same Chronicle of Nuniz. ’Ali 
Adil Shah of Bijapur during the Raichur campaign, was 
hopelessly beaten. His army was relentlessly pursued by 
the Hindu forces, and the Emperor ‘‘reached the river (the 
Krishna) where, seeing, the death of so many—for here you 
would see women and boys who had left the camp, there 
horses and men who through clinging to one another could 
not escape as there was so much water in the river—and 


2 Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 317-9. 

2 Ibid., p. 320. 

* Ibid., p. 322. 1 find a note in pencil on the word ‘‘Madarmeluquo” 
evidently by the late Mr. Longworth Dames, who has written several 
notes in the Royal Asiatic copy of Sewell’s Forgotten Empire 
(1900 ed.). The note runs thus: ‘‘Madarmeluquo ‘Imad ul Mulk, founder of 
the Imad Shahi family. He was one of the officers of the Bahmani King of 
the Deccan, whom the Portuguese called the Daquem-d’aquem, on this side, 
never Ré de Daguem, ” p. 322. B.A.S 
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the King’s troops stood on the bank, so that whenever a 
man appeared he was killed, and the horses that tried to 
clamber up by the bank of the river, unable to do so, fell 
back on the men, so that neither one nor the other escaped, 
and the elephants went into the stream, and those that 
they could seize were cruelly killed by them. Seeing what 
passed, I say, the King, out of compassion commanded 
the troops to retire, saying that numbers had died who 
did not deserve death nor were at all in fault; which order 
was at once obeyed by all the captains, so that each one 
withdrew all his forces’’.’ 

The spoil that fell into the hands of the Hindus, accord- 
ing to Nuniz, was enormous. He continues to narrate: 
‘I take no account of the sumpter-horses and oxen and 
other beasts, for they were numberless, nor of the numbers 
of men and boys, nor yet of some women, whom the King 
ordered to be released’’.? 

But the Emperor had lost sixteen thousand and odd of 
his soldiers in the battle. ‘‘Here the King stayed till all 
the dead had been burned, and the customary honours had 
been paid to them; and here he gave much alms for the 
souls of those who had been killed in battle on his side’’.® 

When Raichur capitulated, the Hindu ruler entered the 
city. Nuniz tells us the manner in which he was received 
by the populace and what he did to them. ‘‘As soon as 
the next day dawned, the King, after he had performed 
both his customary prayers and others which it is their 
wont to offer after victories, giving thanks to God (for 
indeed the principal thing they pray for is a conquest such 
as this), rode in company with the other great lords and 
his captains, and with his guard took the way to the city. 
There the citzens were standing awaiting his arrival, with 
more cheerful countenances than their real feelings war- 
ranted, yet striving to take courage, and they followed him 
with much loud shouting; crying—-‘God be praised who 
has sent to save us after so many years!’ And with these 
and other such words they begged him to spare them and 
have pity on them. So he proceeded till he arrived close 
to the citadel, when he sent to call the most honoured men 
in the city, and to these the King said that he would spare 


* Sewell, For. Emp., pp. 339-40. 
* [bid., pp. 342-3. 
* Ibid., p. 343. 
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all their property, that they might freely act as they wished 
regarding both that and their persons, and those who 
wished to stay in the city might remain in their old state 
as before; and as for those who wished to depart they might 
do so at once with all that they possessed. They all raised 
their hands to Heaven, and threw themselves on the ground 
in thankfulness for such gentle treatment. While the 
King was thus engaged there came men to tell him that 
his troops were robbing the city, and he at once took 
measures to prevent this, and everything was returned to its 
owner ;' but as in such cases as these the conquered are 
content merely with their own liberty, laying little store by 
anything they may get back, great robberies took place; 
and some of these afterwards came to the ears of the King, 
and those who had done it were soundly chastised’’.? 

Krishna Déva Raya on reaching Gulbarga ‘‘took three 
sons of the King of Daquem. He made the eldest King 
of the kingdom of Daquem, his father being dead... . 
He whom he thus made King was received by all the realm 
as such, and obeyed by all the great lords, and even by 
the Ydalicao owing to his fear of the King. The other 
two brothers he took with him, and gave them each one 
an allowance, to each one every year fifty thousand gold 
pardaos; and he holds them and treats them as princes 
and great lords, as indeed they are’’.’ 

During the height of the Hindu power, there were not 
only generous monarchs, but brave soldiers as well. We 
have recorded the opinion of Paes about the character of the 
Hindu soldier in the Vijayanagara army. ‘“*. . . and in 
this review there were the finest young men possible to be 
seen or that ever could be seen, for in all this array I did 
not see a man that would act the coward’’.* 

The tradition of courage and duty stated above could 
also be seen in earlier times. Bommeya Ndayaka’s son 
Naérappa Nayaka took part in a conflict around the Durga 
fortress in A.D. 1410. He seems to have been in charge 
of the boundary of Durga’. The remarkable sense of duty 


* Cf. The conduct of Rama Raja at Mylapore related elsewhere. 

? Sewell, For. Emp. pp. 347-8. See also pp. 346-7. 

* Ibid, p 358, and n. (1) in which Sewell remarks that this statement 
of Nuniz relating to the reinstating of the eldest son of the King of Daquem, 
does not seem to be very exact from an historical standpoint. See ibid.. 
Pp. 157 and note. 

“ Ibid., p. 281, op. cit. 
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and service to the State which prompted this official is seen 
in the epigraph which states that he ‘‘did his duty and 
fighting till his quiver was empty,’’ fell in the skirmish.’ 

In later days also Vijayanagara could boast of gallant 
soldiers. Rama Raja proceeded towards Kalyana which he 
besieged. The Sivatattvaraindkara, which informs us these 
details, tells us that during the siege, the Regent sum. 
moned all his generals before him, and throwing the 
weapon called yamadamstrikd into the fort, asked which 
of them would enter the fort and fetch him back the instru- 
ment. All the generals except Sadasiva Nayaka kept 
silent. Sadasiva Nayaka stormed the fort and brought 
back the weapon to his master. The sovereign was greatly 
pleased with this and he bestowed upon him the titles 
kote-kélahala and rdjandyaka together with the governor- 
ship of Gutti, Barakiru, and Mangaliru.? 


1 E.C., VII, Sb. 484, p. 81, text, p. 218. 
2 Sivataitvaraindkara, Kallédla, V, Ch. v. 22-7; The Sources, p. 199. 
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